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INTRODUCTION. 


— — 

THE EHXJLEZIAE* STATES. 


The three N.itive States of PATIALA, JiND and Nadha in the Punjah 
arc collectively^ known .is the Pbulkian States. They are the most important 
of the ciS'Sutlcj States, having a total area of 7,599 square miles, with a 
population (1901) of 3,176,644 souls, and a gross annual revenue of 
ks. 88,00,000, The main area of this group of States lies between 74® 
and 77° E. and 2g® and 31° N. It is bounded on the north by the Ois* 
trict of Ludhiana, on the cast by Ambdia and K.-irnlil, on the south by 
Kohtak and Hissdr, and on the west by the Ferozepore District and the 
I'aridkot State. This area is the ancestral possession of the Phulkian houses. 
It lies mainly in the great natural tract called thcjang.1l ' Desert or Forest,' 
hut stretches north-c.ist into that known .is the P.iwddh, or ' East,' and south* 
w.irds across the Ghagg.ir Into the N.irdak, while its southernmost tract, 
round the ancient town of Jfnd, claims to lie within the s.icrcd limits of the 
Kurukshetra. This v.ist tract is not however the exclusive property of the 
Slates, for in it lie several islands of British territory, and the State of Mdler 
Kotla dovetails into the centre of its northern border. On the other hand 
the States hold many outlying villages in British territorj’. Nevertheless the 
three States, .15 a group, hold .1 comparatively continuous area, though indi- 
vidually each resembles Brunswick or the County of Cromarty, its terri- 
tory being scattered and inextricably intermingled with th.it of its sister 
States. Besides its share in the ancestral possessions of the Phfilkidn 
houses, Patiala holds a considerable area in the Simla Hills .acquired in 
1815. In addition to these possessions, the three States hold a fairly 
compact block of outlying territorv in the south-east of the Punjab, between 
75“ and 76’ E. and 27* .ind 28® N. This block is bounded on the north by 
Hissar, on the east by Rohtak and Gurgaon, and on the south and west 
by Rdjputnna. Each of the States received a part of this territory as a 
reward for its services in the Mutiny. 

The ruling families of the Phdlki jn Sutes arc descended from Phdl, their 
eponym, from whom arc also descended the great feudal, but not ruling, 
families of Bliadaur and Malaud, and many others of less importance. Col- 
Iatcr.illy again the descendants of Phul arc connected with the rulers of 
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Faridkol, the extinct K.i 1 tlial family and tlic feudatories of Arnaulf, Jhumba, 
Siddlmwiil, and; north of the Sutlej, Atari. These numerous branches of a 
a igorous stock belong to the great Siddhu-Barfir tribe, the most powerful Jat 
tribe south ol the Sutlej, and claim descent from JaJsal, a Bhatti Kajput, who, 
having founded the State'of jaisalmcr-in i iSo-A'.D., was driven from liis king- 
dom by a rebellion and settled near Hissar. Hcmhcl, his son, sacked that town 
and overran the country up to Delhi, but was repulsed by Shams-ud-Din 
Allaniash. Subsequently however in 1212 A.D. that ruler made him gover- 
nor of the Sirsa and Bhatinda countiy. But his great-grandson Mangalrio 
having rebelled atgainst, the Muhammadmf,sp'Vert 5 igff,dtpCiJ>l.‘.i£dh*beheaded at 

Jaisaliner. llis grandson sank to Jat status by contracting a marriage with a 
woman of that class, and though the great Siddhti-Barnr tribe in the eqsuing 
centurres'spread itself far and wide* over ^the" Mai wa' country lip'l'o atitTcven 
beyond the Sutlej, the descendants of Klilwa fell into poVerty'ari'd- obscurity; 
until one of them, Sanghar, with a few followers entered the service ■ of the 
Emperor Babar. Sanghar himself fell at PAnipat'in 1526 A.D., But the 
emperor rewarded his devotion by granting liis son BarySin the chaudhriyat 
or superintendciicy of the waste country south-west of Delhi, and thus restor- 
ed the fortunes ol the family. This grant Was confirmed by lluniayiin, but 
Baryam in 1560 fell fighting against the Muhammadan Bliallfs, at once the 
kinsmen and hereditary foes of the Siddhu tribe. Baryam was succeeded 
as chaudhri by his son Mahrij and his grandson Mohan, \Vho were both 
engaged in constant warfare with the Bhattls until the latter was compelled 
to flee to Ilansi and Hissir, whence he returned with a considerable force 
( f .his tribesmen, defeated the Bhattfs at BedowSl, and at the advice of the 
S'kh Guru liar Govind founded Mahr/ij in the Ferozepore District. - • 


Blit the unreasing contest with the Bhattfs was soon renewed and Mohan 
and his son, Ku[i Chand, were killed bv them in a skirmish about 1618 Ills 
second son, succeeded to the chaudhriyat and became the guardian of 
Ihuland Sandilli, the sons of Riip Chand. Phul. whose name means 
blossom, W.-IS blessed by the Guru Har Govind, and from him many- noble 
houses trace their descent. He left six sons, of whom Talokaivvas the 
I Ulcsf, .Hid from him aredesrended the families of Jlnd and NAbha.' From 

Kini:|. the second son, sprang the greatest of the Phulkiim houses; that of 

.a 1.11.1. *1 he [oMT otlier sons only succeeded to a small share of their 

ItlUlCr S ]IC5$<.5S1011S. 


Phul had in 1627 founded and given his name to the village which' fe 

« rs 

cousin to be assassinated, only to fall in his t caused his 

of Chain Singh’s sons. The blood Ld t i vengeance 

RWs third son, who killed all but one of theTon^ of" Siali^ i*"®S’ 

: tSe’,o\recr.”sec"^^ P *11" "’Wle i" ‘h* 

II ttsfTifctdu the joBRjir brother. TSiifch PatiSIn,' foppnote on p. 40^ 
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upji|s rcsidpnce., 5 hm;tlp'.af\<!r;viir^ .lljs. spn 5 ardul Singh .attacked unA- 
destrowd ^i^ma, the lysse^sipn. 9t .a. RijpiJt .'who” Was rela’ted 'to .the 
powqtful Rhi Ivalhaot kot. Tlusjjoused thft .R«i taa determined attempt 
to destroy tjicrising powcr.pf AlaSingh, arid, collecting a, large force led by' 
In? I^jp«t.chicfs of H.tlwara» Malsin.Thattpr and Talwandf, and the famous 
Jamlit Ivhan,. _Rafs of Malpr.Kotla, ajtd strengthened by animperial contin- 
gent under Spyyid Asad-z^IfKIianigcixeral of thcJ.uI\undur.Doa:b^ he attack- 
ed the Sikhs'outside'BarniSla'. The inipeipal.,gencrai feir'carly im.the day,' 
and his troop abandoned the field. The troops of Milcr Kolia and Kot 
followed their example and the Sikhs obtained a complete victory, routing 
the Muhammadan forces and taking many prisoners and much booty. 
This victory raised Ala Singh to the position of an independent chief 
and the Sikhs flocked to his standard. But the next lo years were consumed 
in desuitor)* warfare with the Bhattfs, and Ala Singh was driven to ally 
himself with the imperial governor of Sirhind against the chief of Kot, who 
was forced to ab.indon his principality. Ala Singh hoivcver soon quarrelled 
with his ally, .and was in consequence thrown by him into prison, where 
he would have perished but for the self-sacrifice of a follower, a relative 
of Chain Singh, ^ his hereditary foe. Thus freed, .Mi Singh built the 
fort of Bh.*iwanfgarh, 22 miles west of the present town of Patiala. 
Three years later his general, Gurbaksh Singh, K.alcka, subdued the 
territon* of S.anaur or Cliaurasf in which the town of Patiala lies, and 
fortified the latter place to hold the conquered lerritoiy in . check. Mean- 
while the Diw-ln of Abd-us-Samad Kh.an known as Samand Kbin, governor 
of Sirhind, had fled for protection lo Al.a Singh, who refused to surrender him. 
Samand Kirin thereupon marched on Sanaur, but only to meet with a severe 
defeat. Bhaf Gurbaksh Singh, the founder of the Kaithal family, next invoked 
the aid of Ahi Singh in subduing the country round Bhatinda, which was then 
held by Sardir J^ha of Kot Kapura. AM Singh despatched a considerable' 
force against this chief, but effected nothing until the Sikhs from the north 
of the Sutlej came to his aid, o\‘crran the country and placed Bhaf Gur- 
baksh Singh in possession of it. Ala Singh next turned his arms against 
two neighbouring chiefs, who having called in vain upon the Bhatt's for 
help were slain with several hundred followers and their territories annexed. 
M'ith his son Lil Singh, AlA Singh now proceeded lo overrun the country 
of the Bhattf chiefs, who summoned the imperial governor of Hisslr lo their 
aid, but in spite of his co-operation they were driven from the field. This 
campaign tcrmin.atcd in 1 759 with the victory of Dlrirsul which consolidated 
AW Singh's power and greatly raised his reputation. 


On his invasion of India in 1761 Ahmad Sh.ah Durrinf had appointed 
Zain Kirin gov'crnor of Sirhind, but the moment he turned his face home- 
wards, the Sikhs, who had remained neutral during his camp.aigns against 
the Mughal and MaliMtta powers, att<ackcd Sirhind w'hiclnvaswithdi/iiculty 
relieved by J.amfil Kirin of Mslcr Kotia and RAi Kalha of Kot. 101762 
Ahmad Shah determined to punish the Sikhs for this attempt on Sirhind, 
and though a great' confederacy of the Phdlkiin chiefs and other Sikh 
leaders was formed and opposed his advance near BarnSla, the Durriinf 
inflicted on them a crushing defeat, their loss being estimated at 20,000 men. 
Ala Singh himself was taken prisoner, and Barnfda occupied by the Afghans. 
Tlic ciiicrs ransom of four lakhs was paid with difficulty, and he was released, 
but Ahmad Shah, in pursuance of his policy of employing the Sikhs against 
the Mughal power, gave Aha Singh a robe of honour with the title of RSja 
and authority to coin money in his own name. These gifts however raised 
the suspicions of the Sikhs, and Ala Singh only recovered his position in their 
eyes when in 1 763 he headed the great force of confederated Sikhs which 
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took Sirhind after Zain Kh^n had been defeated and slain . outside its wans 
In this battle the nascent State of Jind was* represented bj* Alam Singh, a 
grandson of Taloka, and that of Kabha byHamir Singh, his great-grandson. 
After the victory the old Mughal District of Sirhind was divided among its 
conquerors, birhind itself with its surrounding country fell to Ala Singh, 
Amloh toN'ibha, and a co.Tsjderable area to Jwd. In this year Jind and 
N.'ibha may be deemed to have come j.nto being as ruling States, and 
hcaccfonvard their histories diverge. 








PATIALA STATE; 
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CHAPTER I.-DBSORIPTiyE. 

Section A.— Physical Aspects* 

The most eastern of the three Phtiki£n States— Patiila, Jfnd and CHAP.lt A. 
Nibha—Patiafa derives its name from its^ capital city which was founded Descrlptlvei 
byRija Ala Singh, the first independent ruler of the State, about 1763 
A p. With a total' area of 54*2 square miles, it is considerably the 
largest and most wealthy of the Native States in the Eastern Punjab, and ^ ^ 

is more populous than BahSwalpur, which has nearly three times its area. SVi*? 

Most of its territory lies in the eastern plains of the Punjab, which form g"’ ^ 

part of the great natural division called the Indo-Gangetic Plain West, 
pwing however to its political history the territories of the State are 
somewhat scattered. Th^ comprise a portion of the Simla Mills and a tract 
called the ildga of Nimauf, which now constitutes the nitdmat of Mohindar- 
garh in the extreme south-east of the Province on the borders of the Jaipur and 
Alwar States in R£jpdt£na. Moreover, the territory of the State is interspersed 
with small tracts and even single villages belonging tb the States of Nibha, 

Jind and Miler Kotla, and to the British Districts of Ludhi&na, Ferozepore 
and Karnlil, while on the other hand the State includes several detached 
villages or groups of villages which lie within the natural borders of these 
States and Districts. 

The scattered nature of the PhtiMa territories makes it impossible to 
describe its Boundaries clearly and succinctly, but the map gives full de- 
tails and renders any lengthy description superfluous. Briefly the State 
' may be described as consisting of three main portions, each of which is 
bounded by the territories noted below 

■ The mafn block, between N. lab 39° 33' and 30° 55' and E. long. 

74® 40' and 76® 59', comprising the plains portion of the State west of the 
Jumna Valley and south of the Sutlej, is bordered thus-:— 

' Ludhiana and Ferozepore Districtsi- 

■ fPiub— Hissir District, 
r Hissar and the State of Jind. 

iSasb— Karnfil and Amb&la Districts. 

'Thus the main portion of the State forms roughly a piralielognm 139 
miles fronr east to west' and 125 miles from north to south, with an out- 
lying tract to the south- of the Ghaggar river, which forms part of the 
m'tdmai of Karmgarh. The second block lies within the Simla Hills be- 
•tween 30® 40^ and 31® ro' N. lat. and 76® 49' and 77® ig."' E. long., and is thus 
comprised within the Him&layin area. The State here comes into contact 
with several of the Simla Hill States, forit is bounded on the north by Kotf, 

Bhajjfand Bhagal, on the west by Nilagarh and Mahlogv and on- the east by 
Sirmdrand Keonthal, while on the south it is separated from.tahsfl Kharar 
. of the Ambila District by the watershed of the Siwilik Range.- Thjs block 
„'has.a m^xijnum length of 36 miles from north to south and a Breadth pf 
29 miles from east to west. It forms part of the nitamaf oT Ptnjaur. 

The third block is the ildga of Nirnaul which is remote from the main territory 
of the State, lying 180 miles front its capital, -between Nv Ut. af 47' and 

\ * f' * I. . . , y • 
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CHAP. 1 . A. 28“ aS' and E. long. 75’ 56' 7 ^ >7 • ^ « bounded on the north by the 

— DidrI ildga of the jind State, bn the west and south by Jaipur State territory, 
Dosorlptivo. and on the east by the State of Alwar and the Nsbha ildga of B.iwal Kantf. 
It is 43 miles from north to south and aa from east to west. 

ThepIaiiispartof-theStatedocsnot. differ, materially from the sur- 
rounding Districts of Ludhiiina, Amb/lla and Karnal, though the tract 
irrigated by the Sirhind Canal in the north stands out in a pleasing verdant 
contrast to the sandy tracts of the south-west. In the hills the scenery is 
varied and picturesque. 

The Pati-ila State as a whole is badly watered. No great river runs 
through it or near its borders, and the chief stream which traverses the 
State is the Ghaggar, which runs from the north-east of its main portion 
in a south-westerly direction through the Pawadh, and thence in a more 
westerly direction separating the Pawadh from the Bingar, after which 
it leaves the territory of the State. Its bed is narrow and ill-defined in 
Rajpura and Bandr, but in Ghanaurthe banks are low and the stream floods 
easily Lower down it narrows in places, but generally speaking is not 
confined in the rains to any clear or well-defined channel. 

The slope of the main block of the State is from north-cast to south- 
west, and in the rainy season the surface drainage of the country near 
Rupar enters the State near Sirhind and flows through the Fatehgarh, 
Bhawimig.irh and Sunara lahslls and spreads over the country about 
Jakhepal and Dharmgarh This stream is known as the Sirhind, Mansdr- 
pur or Sunfm tkod, and probably follows the alignment of the canal, which 
was cut about 1361 A, D. by Firoz Shah III, when he constituted Sirhind 
into a separate district.' 

South of this stream runs the Jhambowdll choi which rises near ChinSr- 
thal, runs through Bhawdmgarhand Karmgarh th&nas and joins the Ghaggar 
near Bhainl. A third torrent, the Patiilcwlill Nadi, rises near Man! Msjra, 
and carrying with it the water of several other torrents flows past Patidla, 
and falls into the Ghaggar near Patdrsf. 

Centuries ago, it is said, the Sutlej flowed through the Govindgarh 
tansu, and though it is probable that the river changed its course early in 
the t3th century, the old depressions are still to be seen, with ridges of high 
sand ruiming jprailel to them. In the Himfilayin area the principal stream 
IS the Koshalha which, after receiving the waters of the Sukna, Sirsalfi, 
Jhajra, Gambhar and Sirsa, debouches on to the plmns near Miibirikpur.and 
IS Ihcncefonvard known as the Ghaggar. - 

streams are the Dohdn and 
JekrishnSwatl, with Its tributary the Gohlf. The Dohdn risesin the Jaipur 

and Mohindargarh flows into 
he jind tcrtitory to the north. The Krishndwatf also rises in Jaipur 

™ ‘I'" south at Mathoka,and passing 
ris« ^he Gohlf or Chhalak 

SSow? ^ ^ th' Krishnfiwatt near 
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The Patiala State may -be divided for geological purposes into 

(1) the Patiaia Siwfiliks, (2) the outliers of the Ariivalll system in the 
Mohindargafh niedniat, and (3] the plains portion of the State irest of 
the Jiinina valley and south 0/ the Sutlej. 

The Patiala Siwaliks lie between 3 °“ 4 °' and ft® to' N. and 76° 49' 
and 77® 19' E., forming part of the Siwalik Pange. From a physical 
point of view, they may be further Sub-divided into Diin and Hill, 
.Of these the first extends along the foot of the hills from R^mgarh 
in Ambiila District on the south-east to Nalagarh on the north-west. 
On the south-west it iS .bounded by Manf Majra, also in the Ambala' 
District, from, which it is separated by the range of Siwalik hills known 
as the Dun Khols. TheSe Khols present a tangled mass of small ravines, 
fissures and Scarped walls, throughout which degradation has set in to such 
an extent that every year during the rains a large (Quantity of detritus 
is carried down by the streams into the Amb.ila plains, and it seems 
hopeless to expect that this action Can now be stopped altogether! though 
much might be done by replanting and reStritding grazing. In great 
measure the erosion muSt be ascribed to the laying bare of the soft sand- 
stone formation by the destruction of the forests, for there is no doubt but 
that at one time this tract was clothed with dense forests of trees, of the 
species found in the low hills, as iS evident from the old roots and petrified 
stems Still found in many places. EaSt of the txhaggai river near Chandi is 
another fange of low hills, and the portion belonging to PatiSIa, called the 
Piitan Khols, extends from the Mfr of Kotih&’s ildqa to Rimgarh. The 
other features of the Ddn are (i) the Raitan plateau, situated between Pinjaur 
and the Ghaggar river, Some 12 square miles in extent ; (2) the small 
isolated hills that rise out of the Ddn. The Raitan plateau is of alluvial 
formation and is traversed by Several streams which have cut deep into the 
stony soil on their way to the Ghaggar. 

The hill division includes two separate tfaCts. The smaller one about 
.9 square miles in extent occupies the northern portion of the Jabrot 
valley, south of the Phagd-blahiiSu ridge, and is surrounded by the Koti 
and Keonthal States,' The larger tract extends through about 300 square 
miles of the mass of hills South of the Dbamt and Bhajji States as far 
as the Pinjaur Ddn, and is bounded on the east by Keonthal, Kotf, Simla, 
the Girf river and Sirmdr, on the west by Bhdgal, Kunidr, Bhaghat, 
Bharaull in Simla District, Bfja and Mahlog States. The whole territory 
is' divided by the •Jumna‘Sutlei water-shed, The chief physical features 
are (i) the main Sidge or water-shed, marked by the Jakko, Krol, Dagsh&i 
and BanSsar peaks, {2) the western ofl-shootB on which are the San&war, 
Garkhal and Karardeo (Kasaulf) peaks, and (3} the main valleys drained 
by tributaries of the Sutlej, Girl, Ghaggar and Sirsa rivers. 

Tara Devi hill is a well known peak. The area which drains into the 
Sutlej belongs to Patidia, that which drains into the Jumna belonging to 
Keonthal. It Seems to be composed of (i) limestone and shales, 

(2) sand-stone, (3) shales and clay, (4} quartzite and granite, the granite 
nodules being actually seen in a tunnel of the Kfilka-Simla Railway for 
a distance of about 13 chains. Hexagonal shaped pieces of granite are 
said to have been found in the tunnel and sold by the Pathan coolies at 
' Simla. The rock occurs in intrusive masses and veins, ramifying through- 
out the rock gneiss and schists and even penetrating the slates. 

At Jabrot all the uppermost beds forming the summits of the southern 
face of the _ Mahasd ridge are composed of mica schist with abundant 
quartz veining at intervals, while the base of the hill consists ^ sla^ 
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CHAP.I.A. rock with little or no cr)'stalllne mctamorphic rock, the other beds 
— being of the infra-Krol group resting on the BlainI bands and the Simla 
Dosorlptive. dates. Traces of copper arc seen above Maudh viliage. 

Airicn! roohng and flooring slates are quarried at KemK near 

... Jatogh and in Bigrf Kalin. There are some sand pits in Nagiif, a village in 
dnet! oAhe sj*' Bharaull Khurd. In pargano Keotan Kalin there was a copper 

tim> ""'nei hut its working was stuped by a change in the coarse of the 

Sdraimukhl, a tributary of the Girl. Limestone is found in Malla (5 icr 
east of Pinjsiur), and in the vicinity of Pinjaur. At Taksfil (s miles north 
of Kilka) white limestone is quarried from the Kill Mattf k( Chot. 
Particles of gold mixed with dark sand are collected from the Sirsa 
river. 

Accepting the validity of a distant Arivallt system of transition 
" enhty «/ stage it may be described as consisting of quartzites, limestones, mica 
MU, and felspathic schists, and gneisses. In the nieimat of N<drnaul some 

outliers here and there seem to belong lo the AravaUf system striking 
nearly from south-west to north-east in RAjpdtana. In many places on 
sinking wells to a depth of about 20, 30 or 40 Ad/As' sandstone formations 
are likely to be met with. It is impossible to tell what beds may be 
concealed beneath the Narnaul plain, which is a portion of the Indo- 
Gangetic alluvium. 

Limestone is quarried near Mandi (3 miles south of Narnaul). U is 
turnedmtoquicklime— for whitewash— and exported toPatiiila and other 
places at a distance. At Manderl, near the Police Station of Narnaul, a 
rough building stone is obUined. At Kh/irda a kind of white stone used 
lor building material and for making pillars is quarried. At Antrl, 8 miles 

south of Narnaul, is an outlier where iron ore is mined, and in its ncich- 
bourhood fine white slabs are found. Near Bail, 16 miles south of NArnaul, 

IS a hilt where there are copper mines, but owing to the scarcity of fuel they 
are not worked. Here arc also found small round diamond-shaped come- 

Kock nystais, qiiartr, mica scliisls and 
Nrli. building purposes are found at Masnauta (south-west of 

InH B> 5 l»rlpur, Danchaull, Golwa, Islampur, SalArpur ' 

SarAi, Sarelfand Safdrpur. the 
atone Tn f®*’ good quality of their 

a miles from Narnaul. Concrete 
surface dluvium* by the people, is found in many places in the 

.rritt!" Midliogarh. S miles west of KSnaud, a 

» fouud. Near Sohila, 7 miles 
the name ni ’ whcrc roofing slate is quarried, and near 

08^0^ nl® ®f" manufacturing glass {kaaeh) bracelets, » 

of N 4 rnaur^°* r 

01 narnaul is m/i, while ihut or sand is abundant in Kanaud. 
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-sections south of the Kfol' mountain 'to some thousand feet in Western 
Garh-vril. They are very noticeable at Simla, forming the whole of the 
Boileauganj hill and the lower part of Jatogh, where they have been called 
'Boileauganj quartzites. 

In the Krol mountain the uppermost beds are blue limestones with 
associated shaly bands, mostly grey in colour, though there is one distinct 
' zone of red shales, but as no carbonaceous beds are associated with them, 
and as the underlying quartzite exhibits remarkable variations in thickness, 
it is uncertain whether these limestones of the Krol group are the equiva- 
lents of carbonaceous or graphitic limestones or belong to a later uncon- 
formable system. The beds of the carbonaceous system contain, in. most of 
the sections, interbedded basaltic lava flows, and more or less impure volcanic 
ashes either recognisable as such, or represented by hornblende schists, 
where the rocks have become 'schistose. The range of the volcanic beds 
' varies on different sections. Their usual position is in the upper band of 
■carbonaceous shales, but they are also found among the quartzites and in 
the upper part of the infra-Krol,* though they never, so far as is known, 
-extend down as far as the Blainf group (the group’ so named from the vil- 
lage and khad of Blainf or Balifinf in the pargana of Bharauli Khurd). 

There is a great similarity between sections in the Kashmir and Simla 
areas. In both boulder-bearing shales of presumably glacial origin are 
overlaid by a series of slates and quartzites, characterised by a carbonaceous 
impregnation and by the presence of contemporaneous volcanic beds, and 
in both the uppermost member is a limestone. The resemblances are not 
-mere lithological ones between rocks, such as have always been in process 
of formation at every age of the earth's history. They are exhibited by the 
. rocks which owe their origin to wide reaching causes, which have only 
occasionally acted, and it is difficult to resist the conclusion that they are 
evidence of the contemporaneous origin of the two rock series and not 
merely accidental.’ Small concretionary globules (nodules) often occur in 
the Krol limestone and are taken by some for organic remains. Pandit 
Madho Ram, Naib NSzim of Patifila Forests, says that traces of a coal 
mine* have been recently found by him near I^nd&ghSt. In tunnelling the 
Barog hill section of the Kalka-Simla Railway a coal seam was also 
^een. 

From a stratigraphical point of view the Himalayin mountains may be 
divided into three zones which correspond more or less with the orographi- 
cal ones. The first of these is the Tibetan, in which marine fossiliferous 
' rocks are largely developed, whose present distribution and limits are to a 
great extent due to the disturbance and denudation they have undergone. 
Except near the north-western extremity of the range they are not known 
-to occur south of the snowy peaks. ^ The second is the zone of snowy peaks 
and lower Himalayas, composed mainly of crystalline and metamorphic rocks 
and of unfossiliferous sedimentary beds, believed to be principally of 

> The beds between the KnI and the Blunt gtonp classed u intra-KroI shales an 
«ften carbonaceous and have been taken lor coal. 

* The correlation b]r Dr. Siolicaka dt the qnartsites et Boileaufanj with the Knlinf, and of 
• the Krol with .the Liiing limestone of Spitf,. are prababljr correct, and enriouslj enough an 

apparent confirmation was published, abont the-aame Ume as his Memoir, in Professor Gflmbel's 
description of a specimen from the Schlagintwat collection (said to hare been bbtain^ at 
Dbarmpur in this State), containing 3 fossils, Linta linsota and ^olimgastlordett found also 
in the Muschelkaik of Europe, and the new species N, SimlaniVt, Dharmpur is, however, a 
.arell known locality on the tertiary rocks, and the specimen in qtestian mnst hare come from' a 
,tottl(rdistinetground, probably in Tibet., ^ 

* Cfsif and Jtfiiifsry Cssfrty of list Korember I jc3'...-.. 
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The upper tertiaries are lilce the lower divided into three groups. The 
lowtf t of these, known as the Nahan, consists of 'clays and sandstones, the 
former being mostly bright red in colour and weathering with a nodular 
structure ; the latter nrm or even hard, and throughput the whole not a pebble 
of bard rock is to he found. 

' The middle Siwiliks consist principally of clay's, and ;soft sandstones, or 
sand rock, with occasional strings u small pebbles, which become more 
abundant towards the upper part till they gradu^ly merge into the coarse 
conglomerates of the upper Siwiliks. The above classification, being 
dependent on the lithological characters, 'not on the palsontology, of the 
beds, is not strictly accurate; however it seems certain that the three succes- 
sive lithological stages do represent successive periods of time, though part 
of the conglomerate stage on one section was certainly represented by a 
part of the sand rock stage on another. 


Dascylptlvor 

ParsiCAt,, 

Aspsct*,' 

Palxontolo^. 

Iniit, ” f*tU 
^6s-S6, 


At Chail the uppermost group has been identified as Consisting of 
similar ingredients to those in the uppermost group of Simla. Shal^es, dark 
clay, in some places red clay, are the main compounds of this group, the 
underlying strata being similar, to those of Krol. Iron oit is found! in tlje 
Asni stream bed. , . ' . 


At Rajgarh in pargana Keotan the^ uppermost group is composed of 
black sandstone, and the underlying series of strata closely resemble those 
Df the Siwiliks. At Banisar in the pargana of Ndll Dhiti the uppermost 
group consists of hard gravel and sandstones, ai]d the underlying strata 
appear similar to those of the Siwiliks. 


Flora. ' * 

K\httr grows abundantly in the Pawidh and Dim, and is used for various 
agricultural purposes. Btri is planted on wells and fields, and in Mohindar- 
garh ntsdmai, SunSm, Samiha and Sanaur there are groves of it. Banfir 
and Sirhind, the eastern parts of the Pawidh, are noted for their mangoes. 
The pfpal, iarotd and .«f« are planted on wells and ponds near villages, 
principally for their shade. The n(m is common in Mohindargarh ; its wooa is 
useful. Avenues of zhUhtm have been planted along the canals and of siras 
on the roadsides. Fr&m is common near village sites and is useful for roofing. 
The dhak is found in marshy lands and ifrr. Thej;««rf, karir, rerii and iil 
are common in the Jangal, Bingar and Mohindargarh tracts. The khair, gugal 
and indokaxe. common in Mohindargarh,, -and the 'kkajdr (date-palm) in the 
Pinjaur Ddn and in the Bet (Fatehgarh tahsil). •' A comprehensive list of 
the flora of the State is given below:—' 
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CHAP.liA. Fauna. 

Descriptive. In the iiills v.nrious kinds of dccr arc occ:.sion.ilIy found—niusk-dceri 

PHTstcAt barking-dcer, and cJitlal. Leopards arc fairly common, and an occasional 

Aspects. tiger strays over from the AmbSia District and the United Provinces, 

FMoi. In the plains there are black buck, r.ivine-dcer, and $ill£ui. Pig live in 

the b{rs, and otters in the BcL "Wolves are still to be found in the more 
jungly parts of the State, while foxes, jackals, wild cats and hares arc as 
common here as elsewhere in the Punjab, 

The commoner wild birds include peacocks, partridges, quail, sand- 
grouse, pigeon and snipe. Geese and iii/an .and the lesser bustard arc 
sometimes seen. In the hills phc.asanls of various kinds, cfiiior, and jungle 
fowl abound. 

Snsktsi Among the venomous snakes arc the cobra and barail and the others 

usually found in the southern Punjab. 

Below is a list of the more important wild mammals, birds and snakes 
found in the State 

Mammals, 


Name. 

Hablut in the Stale. 

Wolt {Ihagidr, hherla) 

•«V 

Found scattered. 

Jackal (gliar] 


Common throughout the Stale. 

Fox [lomra) 

«•» 

Ditto ditto. 

Wild Cat {jangla iilla) 

••• 

Found scattered. 

Otter (till) 

•t* 

In Bet. 

Hare (lo/irf, la/iaM, Hhargeth) 

••• 

Found everywhere. 

Wild pig (jiJffr) 

... 

Found In the Bfrs. 

Blue Bull {nilgiii rfjh) 


In the BIra and Bet ; not common. 

CliUal 


In the hills. 

Bear (i/uf/il, riV/i/i) 

• M 

1 

In R,aelnn. 

Hymni {eharlh) 

tH 

1** R^cUin and Uic lillts In Mobindarprlit 

Tiger (i/irr) 

•V* 

Very rarely found in the hllli. 

Barking-deer {Jiahiat) 

#•» 

In tho hills, 

Musk-deer (Iniliire mushtid/e) 


In Jabrot. 

Gazelle {chiiMrg) 

•>« 

Found sc.illered. 

Monkey (bmiaar) 


In Narwdna tabsi'l. 

Btack'buck {WW hint ox hold fnirg) 

• M 

Fairly common. 

Porcupine (rri) 

Ml 

Not common. 

Panther (ehUa) 


In the hilfs. 

Gural 

i 


Ditto. 

Mongoose (nre/d) 

... 

Everywhere. 
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Name. 

Remarks. 

Feaeoel: (mer) 

an 

In Ndtnaul, Narwina and other parts of the State. 

Black partridge (laUHIar) 

■M 

In the Sirs, the hills .and in Ndrnanl. 

Grey partridge (Iftar) 

•at 

Common throughout the State. 

Quail (iaftr) 

•«( 

Common at the time ol harvest. 

Lapwing (tatM) 


Found everywhere. 

Crane (Kdnj, Kdlan) 

... 

A cold weather visitant. 

Snipe {cMha) 


Ditto. 

fferyal (green pigeon) 

•«« 

Comes in Asauj, Kdtak and leaves in Migh. 

Tiliar 

•to 

IMtto ditto. 

Goo<e [tr.agk) 

••• 

Comes in lUtak and leaves in Mdgh. 

Sand-grouse {hhaiUat) 

... 

Ditto ditto. 

Dilnnl or fadna 

... 

Comes in Bhidon and goes in Baislkh. 

Saras Crane (sdrat) 


Occasionally found in pairs. 

The great bustard [lugdat) 

•W 

Found in Bet land during' the hot and the rainy 
season. 

Ckilor 

«tl 

In the hills. 

Jangai fowl (MI murgka) 

••• 

In Raetan and the Dun. 

Bine rock pigeon (kaltUar) 


Found everywhere, 


List of venomous snakes in the State. 


Name. 

ResfARKs. 

Cobra (IdM sinf) 

• M 

Found everywhere. 

Karait {Sdagckiir) 

tM 

Ditto. 

Dhdaan 

•n 

Found in Nlraaul. 

Ragadiant 

••* 

Ditto. 

Padam 


Ditto, 

Ckillalra or lamtdla 

••• 

Found everywhere. 


Descriptive. 

PnystcAL 

Aspects. 

Birds. 


Vensmou 

snalces. 


Climate. 


Evciy degree of heat and cold, as of altitude, is to be found in Patiala Climate, 

Tlie capital lies lotr, and is siibjccf to the extremes of climate, while Ghail, . , ■ , 
the summer head-quarters, lies at a height of 7,000 feet and is cooler in 
summer time than Simla. 

The hills, with the exception of the Pinjaur ih&ne^- have an. Tcmpemtuie 
excellent climate. In Pinjaur thdna the hot wc.ither is moderate, but TaHeey 
the rains are oppressive, -In the plains the most he-althy parts of the State .are 
the Bangar and the Jangal tracts, and the Mohindargarh niedmat, The 
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RainMI. 

TaUesj,S,9<!f 

Parts, 


The fleod o( 
Sam bat 1909 
(1852-53 A. D.): 
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Jangal tract and Moliindargarlt have a long and dry hot weather, though 
the heat at night is not excessive so long as the shies arc clear. 

Speahing gcncralljr, the hcaUhincSs oi the climate in the various 
tracts varies inversely withtlie irrigation. Tlic Gliaggar irrigates the Bandr, 
Rijpura and Ghanaur ildgat. In the r.ains two little streams, the Dohan 
and Krishnfiwatf, flow through the niadmat of NSrnaul. The Sirhind 
Canal irrigates the following ilagat amongst others 

C Am.irgarh~DordhS, Amargarh and Sherpur. 

Nie&mat -J Barnala— Bhatinda. 

(.ICumgarh—Chuharpur, Sanaur and Samana. 

One result of the irrigation in these arc.as is to render the country 
swampy and malarious in the r.iiny season. The Gliaggar is the chiet 
offender, and its overflow affects tlic following ildgas 


Ifisdmat Pinjaur—Gliurdm, Ghanaur, Bamtr, hlardfinpur and 
Rajpura. hiardSnpur, however, is less unhealthy than PatiSia and 
ildga Sanaur. 

Niadmal Karmgarh— Akdlgarh. 

The following ildgas are swampy to a less degree during the rains, 
owing to percolation 

nCarmgarh— Sanaur and Nariingarh, 

Niadmal j Amargarh— Alamgarh and Klmmdnon. 

CPinjanr— Pinjaur. 

Among the driest and liciilthicst p-arts of the State the following 
wgas may be classed i— 

{ Karmgarh— Karmgarh, Sundm and Karwdna. 
Amargarh— Sirhind, S.ihibgarh, Chandrtlial and Amar* 
garh. 

Aniliadgarh— Bhad.vur, Bhatinda, Sardfilgarh, Blifkhi 
and Bohd, 

It will be noticed that some of these ildgas lie in the irrigated 
areas mentioned above. Tlic irrigation, however, is not excessive here, and 
as the arrangements for drainage .arc good, the lic.ilth of the people is not 
materially affected. 00 t- r 

t temperature, v.iries considerably in different parts, 

in tlie Iiiljs round Simla the average annual fall is between Co and 70 inches. 
About Pinjaur and Kalka .it the foot of the Simla liills it is .ihout 4o 
inches, and decreases as the distance from the Himfdayds increases, being 
probab y 30 inches at Sirhind, 25 .It Patidla andPiil, 20 at BliawAnfgarh, 
and only 12 or 13 at Bhatinda and in the Mohindargarh niadmat. In the 
south-west the rainfall is not only less in amount, but more capricious than 
in the north and cast. Fortunately the r.onc of insufficient rainfall is now 
lor the most part protected by the Sirhind Canal, but Moliindargarh is still 
liable to severe and frequent droughts. An account of the more serious 
ram famines will be found below (Chapter II, page 136 ff.% 

The slope of the country causfes in some parts of the State floods (rau) in 
years of hravy rainfaU, and these do considerable dam.igc to wells and crops, 
ratiala, the capital, lies in a depression and is thus very liable to floods, 
there was a great flood inSambat 1909, No estimate of the damage 
done by this flood can be given as no records appear to have been kept, 
u IS however stated that a great part of Patifila outside the Saiffibudi and 
aanaurf gates was destroyed by the flood. 
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A sudden and disastrous flood' broke over Patiala at i o'clock in CI^AP.IfA. 
the morning of the i^th September 1887. Forty lives were lost, and haBcriollvo 
the loss of property was very great. The whole town was surrounded by ' 

water and all the gates of the city were closed to egress or ingress. The Phvsicai, 
mail was stopped, telegraph lines were injured, and the telegraph office was , 

demolished. The mail was brought in on elephants the next day. The Flood 'of Sambst 
railway line betrveen Rajpura and Patiala was breached for several days. >944 (>887)* 
The flood bepn to subside in the evening of the 20th September and early 
the next morning elephants and sarndis (water-skins) were employed 
to rescue those who had taken shelter in the branches of trees, etc. 

A special Committee was appointed to help the poor who had suffered 
in the catastrophe, and food was distributed from nth Kdtak to 2nd Poh under 
the supervision of Bhaf Ram Singh, the then Inspector of Schools. CMiappars 
w'ere built and 157,797 people (Hindus 52,957, Muhammadans 87,743, 
others 17,097) were fed in these two monUis. The average daily number of 
persons receiving food was 2,674 ‘U'd average daily expenses amounted to ' 

6-9 pies per head. The total expenditure including establishment was 
Rs. 7,225. The 2,500 /iV/u/j— quilts— distributed cost Rs. 8,031 more. 

Major S. L. Jacob, whom the Punjab Government had, at the request 
of the State, appointed to report on the catastrophe, sent in a report to the 
following effect:— The Ghaggar is at a distance of 27 miles from the Choi 
of Sirliind, and there are only 17 bridges between the railway line and the 
Grand Trunk Road, which are not sufficient to discharge the flood water. 

The Siwfilik mountain ranges having been laid bare of trees, the torrents of 
water flow down their slopes very freely, and thus it was that at this time 
water was nowhere less than 5 or 6 feet deep over an area of 27 miles. 

The result was that the water breached the Grand Trunk Road at 28 
different places, and assuming the form of a river 2,870 feet broad rushed on 
towards Patiila. Naturally the rain water from the north directs its 
course to Patifila in two directions : some of the water flowing from the 
north falls into the Ghaggar river and some of it into the Choa of Sirhind. 

Unfortunately the flood water on its way to the Ghaggar changed its course 
at Surl, a village in the vicinity of Rajpura, and cut the railway line at two 
places. The other channel also changed its course and breaking through 
the railway line joined forces with the first and formed a river half a 
mile wide. 


In order to cany into effect the measures proposed to avoid a repetition Flood of Samtat 
of this flood® an expenditure of Rs. 2,50,000 was sanctioned for pro. «94S (1888). 
tectivc works, which had hardly been begun when another flood broke 
over Patiila on the night of the igth September 1888. The people, 
who had been taken by surprise the first time, w'ere this time on 
their guard, and there was no loss of life or cattle, but the number 
of houses, both iachchd and pakkd, buildings and walls that were 
damaged was not less than in the previous year. The works lave 
now been completed, and the Executive Engineer thinks that the city 
is secure.® 


'See page lie, Administralion Report ofPalUla Slate, Sambat Fasal X,— Mtscel- 
laneons and Political. 

®Sce page 129, Administration Report of the Ritidla State, Sambat 1945. 

• 1 

>See below, page idS If. 
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CHAP. Ii B, Section B.— History. 

Deso^tive. The c,irHcst history of Patiihi is that of th'c PhiSIkilin States, and 
H • ' ■ its history as a separate and ruling State nominally dates from 1762, 
ijioBV. which year Aliraad Shah Durrdnf ronferred the title of Rija upon 

- ■ Alii Singh, its chief, hut it may be more justly regarded as dating from 

.1763 A.D. 1763, when the Sikh confederation tool: the fortress of Sirhind from 
‘ , Ahmad Shah’s governor and proceeded to partition tiie oh! Mughal 

province of Sirhind. In this partition Sirliind ilseif with its surrounding 
country fell to IVija Ala Singh. That ruler died in 17G5 and was 
succeeded by his grandson Amar Singh, whose half brother llimmat 
Singh also laid claim to the throne and after a contest was allowed 
to retain possession of the Blmwanfgarli f'nrj^ana. In the following 
year Amar Singh conquered Piil and Jsru from Midler Kotla, but the 
latter place w.as subsequently made over to Jassa Singh Alili'nvalia. 
in 1767 .Amar Singh met Alimad Shah on his last invasion of 
india at Kjirdbawana, and received tlic title of Raja-i-R 5 jag/iii. .After 
Ahm.ad Shah's departure Raja Amar Singh took Tibh.i from Mfilcr 
Kotla and compelled the sons of Jamil Khliti to cffeet a pc.ice which re. 
niained unbroken for in.any years. lie ne.vt sent a force under liis 
general Bakhshl Lakhna, a bogar, to reduce Pinjaiir which had hecn 
seized by Gharib Das of M.anf Majra, and in .■'.lliance willi the Rijiis of 
Hinddr, Kahlur and Sirmur captured it. He then invaded tlic territory 
of Kot K.ipdra, but its clricf Jodb having been slain in an ambush, lie 
retired without further aggression. His ne.\t expedition w.^s against the 
Bhattis, but in this he met with scant success, and the conduct of the cam* 
paign was left to tlie chief of Nihha, while Rdja Am.ir .‘'ingh turned his .arms 
against the fortress of Govindgnrh which commanded the town of Bliatinda. 
After along struggle it w.as taken in I77t. Soon after this Himmat Singh 
seized his opportunity and got possession of Paliilla itself, but lie nas iiulueed 
1774 A.D, to surrender it and died two years later in 1774. In that year a tjuarrel broke 
out between Jind and NAbha vybicb resulted in llic acquisition of Sangrur 
by Jfnd from NAbha, Paliila intervening to prevent Jind from retaining 
Amloli and Bhddson also. Rdja Amar Singh next proceeded to att.ack 
SaifAbid, a fortress only 4 miles from Patiala, whicli lie took with the 
assistance of Mahan. In return for this aid he visited tlial Stale .and help- 
cd Jagat Parkish to suppress a rebellion, commencing a new c,ampaign in 
the Bhattl country in 1774. Having dcicalcd their chiefs .at Bcghran he 
' took FateliAbAd and Sirsa, .and invested Rnnia, hut w.as c.allcd on to repel 
. the attack made on Jfnd by the Muhammadan governor of lIAiisi. For 
this purpose he despatched Nanu Jfal,' the DiwAn, willi a strong force, 
which after defeating the governor of Hinsf overran H(nsf and HissSr. 
RAja Amar Singh .also marched to HAnsi from F.alchdbAd .and collected 
the revenue. Thence he relumed to P.ati.al.a, and Rania soon after fell. 
But the Mughal government made a last effort to rccoa-cr its empire, and 
Najaf KhAn, its minister, was determined to recover the lost Districts. At 
the head of the Imperial troops he recovered Karnal and part of Roht.alc 
and the Raja of Patial;^ Uiougli aided for a consideration by ZAbita KIHn 
Rohilla, met Najaf Khan at Jind and amicably surrendered H.insI, HissAr 
and Rohtak, retaining FatcUAbid, Ra^ia and Sirsa as fiefs of the empire. 
1777 A.D. The wisdom of this moderation was evident. In 1777 Raja Amar 

Singh overran the Faridkot and Kot Kapdra Districts, but did not attempt 
to annex them, and his newly .acquired territories taxed his resources to 
the utmost. Nevertheless in 1778 he overran the Mant Majra territory 
and reduced Gharib Das to submission. Thence he marched on Sidlba, 


‘An AgganrAI BAnia of SanAm. 
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Avhere he was severely defeated by its chief and a strong Sikh coalition. CHAP, h Bg 
To retrieve tliis disaster’ R 4 ja Amar Singh formed a stronger confederacy^. — 
against Sialba, enticed away his troops by offers of higher pay, and at O®sorlptlvej 

length secured his submission without bloodshed. In 1779 the Mughal Historv,' 

forces marched on Karnil, Desu Singh, Bhii of Kaithal, being in alliance ^ . .. 

with them and hoping by their aid to crush Patiala, but the Delhi • • . 
minister found it more profitable to plunder the Bhaf, and the KhSlsa 
then united to oppose his advance. He reached Ghuram, but retreated , , . 
thence, in fear of the powerful forces arrayed against him. 

In 17S1 R^ja Amar Singh died of dropsy and was succeeded >781 A.S. 
by his son, Sfihib Singh, then a child of six. Dfwun Nami Mai 
became Waiir, and coped successfully with three distinct rebellions 
headed by relatives of the Rfija. In 1783 occurred the great 

famine which disor^nised the State, and eventually Nanu Mai 

was compelled to call in the Mahrattas who aided him to recover Banur 
and other places, but in 17S8 the Mahrattas compelled him to pay black- 
mail, and in 1790, though he had been Successful against the other enemies 1750 A, D. 
of Patiala, he could not prevent the Mahrattas from marching to Snhlar, 

2 miles from Patiala itself. Saifibad had been placed in their hands, 
and Nanu Mai’s fall from power quickly followed.. With him fell Rfinf 
Rajindar, cousin of RSja Amar Singh, a lady of great ability and 
Nanu Mai’s chief supporter, who had induced the Mahrattas to retire, 
and had visited Matlira to negotiate terms with Sindhia in person. Sfihib 
Singh, now aged 14,^ took the reigns of State into his own hands, ap- 
pointing his sister S 4 hib Kaur chief minister. In 1794 the Mahrattas >794 A.D, 
again advanced on PatiSla, but SAhib Kaur defeated them and drove 
them back on Karnil. In this year Bedf Sihib Singh of Una attacked 
hI 41 cr Kotla and had to be bought off by Palidla. Ih 1798 the Bedf 1798 A.D, 
attacked Raikot, and, though opposed fay the Phulki 4 n chiefs, compelled its 
ruler to call in George Thomas, who advanced on Ludhifina, where the 
Bedf had invested the fort, and compelled him to raise the siege. 

Thomas then retired to 114 nsf, but taking advantage of the absence of 
the Sikh chiefs at Lahore, where they had assembled to oppose the in- 
vasion of Sh 4 h Zam 4 n, he again advanced and laid siege to Jind. On 
this the Phulkidn chiefs hastened back and compelled Thomas to raise 
the siege, but were in turn defeated by him. They then made peace 
with Thomas, who was anxious to secure their support against the 
Mahrattas. Sahib Singh now proceeded to quarrel with his sister 
and she died not long afterwards, having lost all influence in the 
State. Thomas then renewed his attacks on the Jind State, and as the 
Phiilkian chiefs united to resist him, he invaded Patidla territory and 
pillaged the town of Bhaw 4 nigarh. A peace was however patched up 
in 1801 and Thomas retired to Hlinsf, whereupon the Cis-Sutlej chiefs iSotAD 
sent an embassy to General Perron at Dcllu to ask for assistance, and 
Thomas was eventually crushed. The British now appeared on the scene, 
and Pati 4 la entered into friendly relations with Lord Lake, the British 
Commander-in-Chief, in March 1804. In that same year, Jaswant Rao 1804 A.D. 
Holkar, having been defeated by the British, fled to Patiala, and though he 
was received with courtesy by the MahAraja, was refused aid against the 
British owing to the friendly relations already established with them. 

Holkar, thus disappointed, went to the Punjab to s'eek the help of Ranjit 
Singh'. After his departure Patiala was visited by Lord Lake, and the 
friendly relations were confirmed by a declaration of Lord Lake in open 
Darb 4 r to the effect that the British Government would pay respect to the 
engagements entered into and the pledges given by the Minister, Naw4b 
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nuAo 1 n Naiaf Qull Khfin, on bclialf of tlic Muglial emperor. Lord Ukclhcii 
proceeded from Palii'il,! to the Punjab in pursuit of Holkar, wliOAvas com- 
DesorlptWO. pciledto sign a treaty on ttic banks of Ibc Be.is on December a4tb, 1805, 

M ■ V ' by which he bound himself not to enter tlic territories of the British 

HISTORY. ^Patiala, Kailhal and Jlnd) on his return journey to 

Indore. In 1805 dissensions between RAja Siiiib Singh and his 
wife reached a climax, and the Rfinf attacked both Nfibha and 

Jmd. These Stales then invoked the intervention of Ranjit Singh, 

the Rija of Lahore, and he crossed the Sutlej in iSoC. Ranjit Singh 
did little to settle the domestic differences of the Patlfila Raja, but dcs- 
polled the widows of the Raifcot chief of many villages. Patiala how- 
ever received no share of the plunder, and on Ranjit Singh's withdrawal 
the conflict between lUja Sfiliib Singh .and his wife was renewed, and in 
1807 Ranjit Singh re-appeared at Paliila, when by his influence a com- 
promise was effected whereby Banur .and other tracts, yielding a revenue 
of Rs. 50,000 a year, were scUlcd on tlic RAnf for licr maintenance and that 
of her son, Kanwar Katam Singh.' 


180s A.D. 


1S06A.D. 


>809 A.t). 


1814 A.tl. 


It was by this time dear to ibe Cis-Snllej cbiefs lh.it Ibey bad to 
choose between absorption by Ranjit Singh and the protection of the 
British. Accordingly in 1808, PaliSla, ]ind and K.ilthal m.idc overtures to 
the Resident at Delhi, which resulted after some dcl.iy in a definite promise 
of British protection, and the enforced retirement of Ranjit Singh from 
nil his acquisitions south of the Sutlej, A proclBm.ilion of protection 
ngainst Lahore was issued in May i8og, which after stating that 
"the country of the chiefs of MAlwa and Sirhind had entered under 
the protection of the British Government," went on to secure to Ihc-sc 
chiefs "the exorcise of the same rights and authority within their own 
possessions whicli they enjoyed before.” Two years later it became 
necessary to issue another prochimalion of protection, this time to 
protect the Cis-Sutlej chiefs against one anollicr. 

Meanwhile internal confusion led to the armed interposition of the 
British Agent, who established the Mahdninl As Kaur as Regent with 
sole authority. She showed administrative ability and an unbending temnee 
until the death of MaliArija Sahib Singh in 1813. He was succeeded 
by MaliAraja Karam Singh, who ivas Kirgcly influenced at first by his 
mother and her minister Riunidh R 4 i, generally known as Missar Naudha. 
The Gurkha War broke out in 1814, and the P.iliil.i Contingent served 
under Colonel Ocbtcrlony. In rcw,ird for their services the British Govern- 
ment made a grant of sixteen parganas in the Simla Ilills to P,itiila, on 
payment of a imrina of Rs. 2,80,000. Karam Singh's Govenimcnl was 
hampered by disputes, first with his mother and later with his younger 
brother, Ajit Singh, until the HariSna bound.iry dispute demanded all 
his attention. Tlic British had overthrown the lihalHs in what is now 
HissAr and Sirsa in 1803, but had neglected the country as barren and 
unprofitable. PatUla began to cncroacb upon it, growing bolder each 


1 ft ms on IMs Decision Ural the con " KnrcKlitn" pnsSed into Rinitl Singh's possession. 
At the stotming of Sirhind in 1763 the Fatidla Contingent captured .-i hr, iss gun (called Knre 
IChSn {ram the two {(irdi or tings on the side) and dragged it m triumph to I’aliila, where it 
tvas set up in the tort as a trophy. Thetett remained vinliT Ranjit Singh's sdsit to I’aliJla in 
the autumn ol 1807, when he demanded the gun, together with a rich prnentol Jen els, as. i 
Sign at his ovcriafdship. Ranjit Singh took the gun to Lahore. It neat .ippcars at the siege 
ol Multin, in the and Sihh Wat, where it was taken by the English, and restored by thtm to 
PatUla. This graceful act wiu luuch apnreciated at the time, but the stoty seems to have 
faded from men's memories in the troubled years that [ollowcd, for the gun was found only last 
rear along with other cannon and arms in the fort at Babddurgarh, It has now been brought 
into FatiSla nnd stands in front ol the Mahdrdja's residence, ° 
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year, until in 1 835 her colonists were firmly established. When the atten- 
tion of the British Government was at last drawn to the matter, and a re- 
port called for, the MahSraja refused to admit tlie British claims, refused 
arbitration, and protested loudly when a strip of country more than a 
hundred miles long and ten to twenty broad was transferred from his pos- 
sessions to those of the British Government. The Government, however, 
listened to his protest, the question, was re-opened, was shelved during 
the Sikh Wars, and only finally settled in 1856, when some 41 villages were 
handed over to Patiala. 

hleantime Patiala had been quarrelling with its neighbours. A 
trifling disjiute with NAbha, dating from 1807, had led first to blo^shed 
and then to ill-feeling between the two States, which lasted for sixty years. 
Border disputes with Kaithal lasted from 1838 to 1843, when BhAf Ude 
Singh of Kaithal died and the British Government proceeded to resume |ths 
of his territory. The quarrel with Nabha was aggravated by the jealousy 
which Rfija Devindar Singh of Nabha showed towards Patifila and Jind, 
and it soon became clear that any quarrel involving Patiala on one side 
would find NAbha on the other. 

When hostilities between the British Government and Lahore became 
certain at the close of 1845, MahlrAja Karam Singh of PatiAla declared his 
loyalty to the British, but he died on December 23rd, the day after the 
battle of Flrozshih, and was succeeded by his son Narindar Singh, then 
23 years old. The new chief was even better disposed towards the British 
Government than his father, but times had changed ‘ since the Phiilkian 
States implored the protection of the British. Ranjit Singh was dead and 
his pretensions forgotten. The British arms, once believed invincible, had 
suffered a severe blow in the Kibul expedition. The PhtilkiAn chiefs, 
seeing that their resources in money and supplies were required for the British 
armies, began to think that they were necessary to the existence of the 
British power, not that it was essential to their own. It would be idle to 
pretend that the same active spirit of loyalty obtained among the Cls-Sutlej 
chiefs in 1843 which showed .itself in 1857. The Patiala chief knew that 
his interests were bound up with the success of the British, but bis sym- 
pathies were with the Khdha. However, Patiala provided the British with 
supplies and carriage, besides a contingent of men. At the close of the 
war Patiala was rewarded with certain estates resumed from the Rfija of 
Nfibha. The British Government then proceeded to make fundamental 
changes in its relations with the smaller Sikh States, which very soon led to 
their absorption. Although PatiAla was specially exempted from the oper- 
ation of these reforms, the Mahfiraja sanctioned one of the most important— 
the abolition of the customs— on the occasion of Lord Hardinge’s visit in 
1847. Furthermore, as the petty chiefs had had varied and intricate rela- 
tions with PatiAla, the intricacy and confusion were not diminished by the 
transfer of the territories concerned to the British Government. Difficult ques- 
tions began to arise. The most important case was that of the chah&rmi 
villages which was finally settled after years of patient investigation. 
Another was that of the Kharaanon ja^r. PatiAIa had no proprietary 
rights, but she was empowered to administer the tract by the British in 
1813. The estate was transferred to Patiila in perpetuity in 1859. 

The conduct of the MaharAja on the outbreak of the Mutiny is beyond 
praise. He was the acknowledged head of the Sikhs, and his hesitation or 
disloyalty would have been attended with the most disastrous results, while 
his ability, character And high position would have made him a formidable 
leader against the British. On hearing of the outbreak he marched that 
evening with all his available troops in the direction of AmbAla, In his 
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own territories lie furnished supplies and carriage and kept the roads dear. 
He gave a loan of five laUhs to Government and expressed his willingness 
to double the amount. Details ol the military services performed by 
the PatiMa troops are given elsewhere.' Of the v.ihicof the Maharaja's 
adhesion the Commissioner wrote : "Ills support at such a crisis was worth 
a brigade of English troops to us, and served more to tranquillisc the people 
than a hundred official disclaimers could have done.” .After the illutin}-, 
the Niirnaul division of the Jhajjar territory, jurisdiction over Uhadaur, 
and tlic house in Delhi belonging to Begam Zfnat Mahal fell to the share 
of Patiala. The Mahar.'ija’s honorary titles were increased at the same 
time. Tlie revenue of Niirnaul, whicli was estimated at two l.nkhs, was found 
to be worth Rs. 1,70,000 only. On this the Malianija ajipcalcd to Govern- 
ment for more territor}’. The Britisli Government Iiad given no guarantee, 
but was willing to reward the loyal .•.ervicc of Patiala still furtlier, and 
consequently parts of Kanaud and Buddinilinn, in Jhajjar, were conferred 
on the Mahi'iriija. These new csUlcs had an income of about one lakh, and 
the Mah.fraja gave a natrana cqu.il to 20 years’ revenue. 


In 1858 the Pluilkian chiefs had united in asking for concessions from 
the British Government, of which the chief w.is llic right of adojition. This 
was, after some delay, gr.antcd, with the happiest results. The power to 
inflict capital punishment liad jiccn withdrawn in 18^7, but was exercised 
through the Mutiny. This |iower was now formally restored. .Mahdnfj.i 
Narintlar Singii died in 1862 at the .ngc of 39. He was a wise ruler 
and brave soldier. The Punjab Git:clfc Exlraoi'dinur^' records of 
liim that lie "administered the government of liis territories with 
exemplary wisdom, firmness and benevolence." He was one of the 
first Indian Princes to receive the K. C. S. I., and was ,ilso a member 
of the Indian Legislntive Council during Lord Canning’s viccroyally. 
His only son, Mohind.nr Singh, w.is a boy of 10 .it his f.illicr's cic.itli, 
A Council of Regency w.is .ijipointed, which carried on llie adminislrallan 
for eight years. The hLihiinija only lived for si.x years after nssumin"' 
power. During his reign the Sirhiiid Caii.il was sanctioned, lliotigli it w.is 
not opened until ibSa. faliala contributed one crorc and twenty-three 
Likhs to the cost of conslruclion. Tlic MahfirSj.i was liberal in me.isures 
connected with the iraprovcmcnl and gener.il well-being of the country. He 
gave Rs. 70,000 to the Univerally College, Lahore, and in 1873 he jil.iccd 
ten lakhs of rupees at the disposal ol Government for tlic relief of the famine- 
stricken people of Bcng.il. In 1875 he was honoured by a visit from Lord 
Northbrook, who was then Viceroy, when liic Mohindar College w.is found- 
cd for the promotion of higher education in the Stale. Mohindar Sinpli 
died suddenly m 1876. He had received the G.C.S.I. in 1S71. ^ 

A long minority followed, for M.ilifirSja Rdjindar Singh was only 4 when 
hislalncr died. During his minority, which ceased in iSgo, the adminis. 
tralioii was c.irrled on by a Council of Regency composed of three olficinli! 
under the Presidency of S,irdar Sir Dcw.'i Singli, k.c.S.I. The finances of 
the Stale were carefully watched, and considerable savings elTcclocl, from 
which have been met the cli.irgcs in connexion with the Sirhind Canal and 
the broad-gauge ime of railway between Riijpura, P.itiala and Bhatindi 

of 1,100 men to the AfclJn 
War.' The late _ M.ili 4 rfija was exempted from the presentation of uaati% i,. 
DarbSr in recognition of the services rendered by his troops on this occasion 


•Pago 17J. 
‘Sco page I 7 J. 
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The organisation of the Imperial Service Troops and the war services of CHAP. I5 B. 
the late Mahiraja are described elsewhere.* Maharaja Rajindar Singh — — 
died in 1900, and a third Council of Regency was formed. The present Dfisorlptlve. 
Maharaja, Bhupindar Singh, was bom in i8gi A. D. The Maharaja of Historv. 
Patiala is entitled to a salute of 17 guns, and takes precedence of all the 
Punjab chiefs. 

Changes in the relations between the British Government and the 
Phiilkian States have been alluded to in the preceding pages. It may, 
however, be as well to give a succinct account of them here. Before 1821 
the Resident at Delhi had charge of all the political relations with protect- 
ed and independent States in north-west India. In that year he was re- 
placed by an Agent to the Governor-General, and a 'Superintendent of Pro- 
tected and Hill States was appointed with his head-quarters at Amb&la. 

In 1840 a Governor-General's Agent for the North-West Frontier was 
stationed at AmbJla. After the 1st Sikh War the political charge of the 
Cis-Sutlej States was entrusted to a Commissioner, who had also certain 
British Districts in his control. When the new province of the Punjab 
was founded in 1849, the Board of Administration took over control of the 
Cis-Sutlej States, and when a Lieutenant-Governor was appointed for the 
Punjab, the Commissioner of the Ambala Division, who had taken the 
place of the Cis-Sutlej Commissioner, became the intermediary between the 
States and the Punjab Government. The Ambala Division ceased to exist in 
1884, and the States then passed under the political control of the Com- 
missioner of Delhi. In 1900 it was decided by the Government of India to ap- jjoo a.d, 
point a Political Agent for Patiila, and the remaining Phiilkiiin States of Jfnd 
and Nabha were included in the Agency. Major Dunlop-Smith, C.I.E., was 
chosen for the new appointment, and during his absence on leave Captain 
Popham Young, C.l.E. (Settlement Commissioner in PatiSla State), acted 
for him as Political Agent from January I got, and handed over charge to 
Major Dunlop-Smith on the 26th November of that year. In April 1903 1903 A.D. 
the BahSwalpur State was included in the Phiilkian States Agency. The 
head-quarters of the Agency were originally fixed at ArabSla, but Patiala 
was soon found to be a much more suitable place, and the Agent has 
resided in Patiala since the beginning of 1902. 


’Seepage 173, 
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Section C.— Population. chap, j, c. 

The Phtilkifin States are so scattered that comparison ot the density of ^^?scrlptivo. 
their population with that of any'one or more British Districts would be of Popuutior, 
little value. Taking the three together they have the normal density of pensity, 
the Indo-Gangetic Plain West in which they lie. PatiAla has a density of 
283 persons to the square mile, and thus stands nearly in the same category ^ 

as the KarnSl and Ferozepore Districts. The density on the cultivated 
area cannot be shown until the settlement operations are further advanced. 

The population and density of each nis&nai and iahsll is given below, Density o( «in!. 
the density shown being that of the total population on the total area 





Area in 
square miles, 

Population, 

Density, 

Patidia ... 


••• 

236 

•67.679 

286'8 

Sundm ■» 

••• 

•M 

470 

121/98 

2585 

Bhanrdnlgarh 

•*! 

... 

S6i 

140,309 

250-1 

Narnina ... 

Ml 

••• 

576 

117,604 

2 D 4'2 

Total Karmgath tiKimt 

... 

>.843 

447.090 

242-6 

Sdhibgarh 



278 

llSdigi 

4 i 5 ’i 

Amaigaih 

««• ••• 

IM 

338 

123,468 

365-3 

Sirhind ... 

tie sit 

Mt 

340 

126,589 

527-5 

Total Amargarh nkimal 

••• 

856 

365,448 

4269 

AnShadgarh 

••1 Uft 

•M 

3 SO 

105,989 

302-8 

Bhatinda 

••1 Mf 

ttt 

868 

142,413 

164-1 

Bh/hhl 

•«« MS 

Mt 

629 

128,965 

205-0 

Total Andhadgarh nitimai 

•M 

«.B 47 

377367 

204-3 

Rdjpura 

stfl s«t 

Mt 

* »S 7 

55,117 

35 i't 

Pinjanr ... 

ft set 

Mt 

180 

55,731 

309-6 

Bandt ... 

SM SM 

* ttt 

x6i 

56,674 

352 

Ghanaur ... 

• It ««t 

Mt 

208 

45,344 

S18 

Total Pinjaur niiimt 

tM 

706 

212,866 

301-5 

Ndtnaul ... 

Mt tit 


282 

85,130 

301-9 

Kdnaud ... 

••• ttt 

ttt 

. 30s 

55,246 

181-1 

Total Mohindargath niiimal 

••• 

587 

140,376 

239-1 


Total of the State 

tH 

S.B39 

1,596,692 

1264-S 


'Excluding the city ot Eatiilai 
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PatiSIn ... 

Ndrnaul 

Bast 

Govind^h ... 
Samdna ... 
Sonint » 
Mohindarjarh 


S3JS4S 

19,489 

13,7.18 

13,18s 

ID, nog 
10,0^ 

9,984 


Paliila itself, showed a dccrc.ise 
on the figures of 1891, 4 show- 
ing a slight incrc.isc, while 


The State contains 14 towns and 3,580 villages : and the popuhition ot 
Snnaut ... 8,580 the former i.s given in the mar- 

Btiadanr ... i,Vo gin. At the Census ot igoi, 9 

Bnrniiln ... 6,905 of the towns, including that of 

Banar .» S.oio ' 

Pdit «. S.S<5 

Sitliind .• S,4>i; 

Hadilya .~ 5,414 

Bhatinda or Govindgarh had increased froin 8,536 to 13,185, or 54 per 
cent. Us position on the railway and the establishment of a m.irkcl account 
for this rapid rate of growth. Only 1 1 per cent, of the popul.ition live 
in the towns. The average population of the towns and villages is small, 
being only 397 persons. 

Occupied houses number 273 , 557 , of wlilch 32,329 arc urban and 241,228 
rural. Patifila with 53,545 persons is the only large town. Tlic towns 
and villages present no features unusu.1l in Otis p.irt o_f^ the Punjab. As 
in all Native States, the average population of a Patiala village is below 
the average in British territory. Both Hindu and Muliamm.’idan vill.igcs 
are built on the same plan, the better houses surrounded by high walls 
and opening on to narrow Lines which lead tortuously to the mam thorough- 
fares. The Cliuhriis and Chamars have their houses outside the village 
and facing aw<iy from it. In the towns the houses arc close together ,iml 
the high wall is rare. Still even in the towns the thoroughfares arc gene- 
rally narrow and crooked. 

Tlic marginal table shows the fluctuations in the population ot each 

sincetSSi. In 1901 



lS3l, 

1891. 

1901. 

Patitla ... 

53.6=9 

55,856 

53.545 

Karaigiirli — 

415,675 

444,369 

447,090 

Am.ireiirh ... 

340,989 

361.610 

365,448 

Piniaur 

286,274 

226579 

512,666 

Anlhadaarh 

298,462 

347.395 

377,367 

Mohindargarh 

1=6,404 

147,912 

1.40,376 


tlio he, ivicsl decrease on the 
figurcsof 1891 was in the Pin* 
jaur and Mohindargarh m'sd- 
mats, the population of which 
decreased by {3,573 and 7,536 
respectively in that decade. 
In the former tlic decrease 
W.1S only nomin.ll owing to 
the exclusion of the people 
living in the rf(/^cAffn,fe.ind 
railway fence in the hills. In the latter the decrease was due to the 
seasons of drought which had caused heavy emigration from those tracts in 
and after 1897. 


, shows tlie effect of migration on the population of 

the Patmla State according to tlie Census of igoi 


Immigratils. 


Persons. 

Mnics. 

Females, 

(i) Ffom within the Punjab and North*Wcst F«nticc Pro- 1 

VinCC a*t m ' 

(il) Prom the rest o( India m »»» ^ ' 

(iii) From the rest of Asia •„ *** ] 

tiv) From other countries ™ 

187,212 

21,899 

44 

107 

64,411 

8,095 
39 1 
77 

122, 8oj 
13,804 

S 

30 

Total immigrants 
^1. 

•0* 

209,263 

73,622 

136,440 

(1) To Within the Punjab and North-West Frontier Pro. 

vince .. .. 

(it) To the rest oE India h. ™ 

566,910 

15,497 

92,815 ^ 
7.=4B 1 

174,095 

8,551 

Total emigrants 

•M 

282,407 

ton, 061 

182,345 

Excess ol emigrants over immigrants „ 

<>• 

73,145 

S7,439 

45,70^ 
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The bulk of the immigration is from the districts, States and provinces 
in India noted below. There is also a considerable volume of immigration 
from the countries outside India as given below : — 


Dlsltict, State, Ptoiiaee or Country, 


Anbila ■„ ... 

Hisslr 

Rohtak 

Delhi ... 

RarnSt m. 

KaUia ... • ... 

Simla 

Kingra ... ... 

HosIii£>par ... 

JoIIundur 

Ludhiina ... .a 

MalcrKotla ... ... 

Fcrorepore .. „ 

FarUhct ... ... 

Kiila ... ... 

Jtnd 

Amritsar ... ... 

RttjpUdna ... ... 

United Provinces oi Agra and Oudh 
Yd^iiistin and Alghiinistin 
United Kingdom m. 

America ... 


Nttmber 
of males 
in 1,009 
immi- 
grants. 



The emigration is mainly to the districts, States and provinces noted 
below ■ 


District, State or Province. 

Males, 

Females. 

Hissir ;.. 

«a« «U 

•ft 

mo 

12,018 

20,832 

Rohtal; ... 

fit **• 

••• 

000 

IfSiZ 

2,226 

OujiSna 


••• 

mo 

127 

534 

Gurgdon ... 

••• 


••• 

J,567 

3,«46 

Delhi 

... •«« 

••• 

... 

r ,498 

682 

Karnil .. 

... 

••• 


9.487 

16,323 

Ambdia 

«<• ««• 

torn 

• M 

11,962 

23,262 

Xahia «. 


mm 

... 

739 

1,702 

Ndbha ... 


»•! 

... 

473 

402 

Simla 


*•» 

000 

771 

608 

Simla Hill Stales 


If. 

• •• 

943 

2.057 

JloshS^ipur 

Ml .•* 

«•! 


S" 

7S2 

lullundtir ... 

*>» 

••• 


79S 


Ludhtdim ... 

««• 


... 

10,640 

29,788 

AUler Keifa 



... 

i,9S8 

6,442 

Fcrozcporc 



M. 

11,624 

19,62s 

Parldht ... 


•Vf 


2,361 

3,572 

l^&bha ••• 

• •• f.V 

.9. 

••• 

«o,SS8 

' 24,212 

Jtad 

Ilf •«* 

•M 

... 

4,529 

12,193 

Lahore 

••• 



1,442 

618 

Amritsar ... 

• If to* 

•M 

•1. 

656 

7x1 

Chcnlb Colony 

<i« Ml 

... 


2,574 

1,707 

Bahdvaipttr 

... ... 


000 

421 

24S 

United Provinces ol Acra and Oudn 

•If 


2,683 

1,024 

Bombay 

««• •»» 

•M 

.*• 

5*5 

349 

Rojpititta 

Ml mt 

tOf 

If* 

2,662 

6,468 
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The State llius loses 73 i >.15 souls hy mij^ralion anil its net inter* 
clwngcs of j)opul.itlon with the districts, States .and provinces in India 
which mainly affect its population arc noted helotv;-* 

tid + ff f"? tj - 


Hissitr M« 


• P. 

• M 

• M 

- p</- 

RohMk 

4U 



»N 

- j 3'/5 

Gur^ilon 

•n 

• •• 

•M 

»«* 

- a.sjJ 

Drlh'i 

••• 



... 

•• 13V.0 

KarnM 

•M 
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Comparison with the figures of iSgi slioirsth.it P.ilifila lo^t hy intra* 
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Taking the figures for intra-Imiicri.il migr.ilion. llip.'c for migration 
Ij-uiyMn. in India both within the Punjab and 
to or from other provinces in Indi.i, we 
igoi! llic marginal data. 


Ages. 

Talle 10 1/ Part 
B, 


Tobl .» 73,030 

A notable feature^ of the immigration i.s the propartional c.ercs5 of 
females. This is c.spcci.illy noticeable in the case of the ncipliboiiring Dis* 
tricts and Stales of Hisiar, Ambfda, Lndliiina, Jfnd, NSbh.i .iiid Mdler 
Kolia, and shows that the bulk of the inimigr.ilioii is due to marri.igcs. 

Tlic figures for ,igc, sex .ind civil condition arc given in grc.it detail in 
Table 10 of Part B. The following sl.ilcmciil shows the .ige distribution 
of 10,000 persons of both sexes: — 
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Births and deaths are registered throughout the State, but the figures, 
as tabulated, give a mean biith<rate of 32*1 per mille in 1892 — i8g6 and of 
14*9 in 1897— 1901. Such rates are impossibly low and point to defective 
re^’stration or incorrect tabulation, or both. The death-rate for 1892—1896 
(i8'8 per mille) is also incredibly low. 

Drinking-water is generally obtained from wells, except in the Bhikhf, 
Nanvdna and Bohd ihdnas, where w-ater is 50 to 150 feet below the surface. 
The people are, as a rule, careless how they feed their children, and little 
reprd is paid to cleanliness. The result is that many children die of 
diarrhoea, colic, enteritis, eczema, boils, ophthalmia, otorrhoea and catarrh. 

1903 was the most unhealtliy year the State has known for some 
time, the registered deaths amounting to no less than 64,094,' of which 
55,481 were due to plague or fever. Next to 1902 comes 1900 with 44,039 
recorded deaths and 1893 with 40,214. The worst outbreak of cholera 
was in 1892, when 10,784 people died of it. Pneumonia and diseases of 
the eye are as common here as elsewhere in the Punjab. Plague first 
appeared in Hedon, a village near the Sutlej, in the Amargarh nisdmal, in 
1899. It did not, however, spread, and the State was free from the epidemic 
until March 1900, when a fresh outbreak occurred at Khaminon in the same 
nisdmat. In 1899-1900 there were 26 cases and 19 deaths, and in the 
following year 166 cases and 98 deaths. The removal of the cordon 
in 1901-02 was followed by a tremendous rise in the figures, 30,401 cases 
being recorded with no less than 29,159 deaths. The numbers then fell 
almost as suddenly as they had risen, and in 1902-03 there were only 8,515 
cases with 7,581 deaths. No inoculations for plague were performed in 
the State in 1899. The number performed in the succeeding years was 
in igoi-02, 40,755; in 1902-03, 29,738; and in 1903-04, 4,030. 

Birth customs. 

Among the Khatrfs and Aror^s of the towns when a woman is 
pregnant for the first time a ceremony called rf/dw or bhore is performed 
in the 5th or 7th month. The woman’s mother sends her a tewar or 
suit of clothes and some sweets, and the women of her birddari 
assemble, dress her in the tewar, and put seven handfuls of the 
sweets in her dopaita; the rest they cat. (On the birth of a son the 
father gives money to the Brahmans and IdgU (menials) who bring 
him dubh (green grass) in token of congratulation. The doors of 
the house arc decorated in the villages with branches of the siris 
tree, and in towns with mango leaves strung together [bandarwdi). 
The neighbours who come to offer congratulations are regaled with 
gur. The sdtak or period of seclusion after childbirth lasts (or 1 1 days 
among Brahmans, 13 among .Khatrfs, 15 among Baniis, and 17 among 
Siidrfis. The purification ceremony [dasdthan or ehatmka cliarhm) is then 
performed, a Brahman and the birddari being summoned, the mother and 
child washed, and food distributed. A name is then given to the child 
^ the pddhd among Hindus, and by opening the Granth S&hib among Sikhs, 
Inc pddhd ascertains the date and hour of birth and prepares the horoscope. 
The mother does not’ leave the house for 40 days after delivery. No 
ceremonies attend the'.birth of a gpri. Among the higher castes boys are 
shaved with ceremony either at home or at a temple in the 3rd or 5th 
year. A boy assumes the/cneo when he has reached his 8th or 11th year. 
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CHAP.liC. nn auspicious (lay being chosen for tlic rile. B.inids only wear the jam 

Dos^;i.tlvo. ^ 

PoruuTioK. The Muhammadans of the lower closes have borroued the riMn 
’ Muhommadita. ceremony from the Hindus, but lliey c.iH it s/ilsrvttte. In ibe ninth month 
of pregnancy a fim'a of dried fruits is offered to Hfli! r.ftima .anti given to 
a poor S.ijyid Hom.an. In PatiAla Muhammadans do not inahe the ivoman 
lie to the north, .as they do elseulicrc, during confintmem. An iron 
implement is kept on the bed and no cat is .alloucd in the room. Sooa 
afterbirth the <ir«« is recited, preferably by a religious nun, in the cliild's 
ear. On the 6lb d.iy the ehkathi ceremony l.ike.s pi, ace, Hit rbifd being 
brought out of the cacncha iliina ami food given to the iirddarl. lliu 
akika (tonsure) ceremony is performed on the 7th, I 4 tli, or 2 tst day, 
goals being sacrificed. One leg is given to the a he.id to the barber, 
and the rest distributed among the birddeti, Tjjc hones .ire buried, Tlic 
child is lumcd the same day, either by the mtilldh, or an elder member of 
the f.imily. Tlic mother remains secluded for ,;o d.iys, .and takes a bath 
on the ijoili day. The hismilidh ceremony t.akes' jilacc when a lijy iS4 
years 4 months .and 4 days old. lie puls on .a new dre«-s (/rfera), goes 
to the nttilldh or some senior member of the family with cash and swccls, 
and is made to repeat bismilldk. This is the commencement of his 
education. As soon .as he has finished tlie QurSn, comes the «'«/« 
ceremony, when clothes are given to liie teacher and food to the 
birddari. There is no fixed dale for circumcision, which may he {wrformed 
up to the mb year or .at any time before puberty. Thii birddari are 
invited, the boy sc.atcd on a cliair, wliere the. barber circumcises him : .a rujicc 
or more is paid to the barber, the relations give presents {taniM), .ami fttr 
is distributed among them. For ten days no .'nil is given to the toy. 
This custom Is not however strictly observed by all cl.asscs 

Sex ittththsi The number of males in every 10,000 of tlic population i.s sliown 
below:— 
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Year of life. 
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The marg i n a 1 
table shows the 
number of females 
to every r , o o o 
males under 5 years 
of age as returned 
in the Census of 
1901. 
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Infant marriage is not the rule in PatiSla. The ages of the married 

people up to 34 are shown in the 
margin. Full dcUiils, by age and 
religion, will be found in the Patifila 
Census tables, but it may be noted 
here that of the married persons whose 
ages are between 10 and 14, at, 166 
arc Hindus, 6,876 Muhammadans and 
7,129 Sikhs. The comparative infre- 
quency of early marriages among 
Sikhs is noteworthy. Of the 21,166 
Hindus, 6,006 .arc m.alcs and 15,160 
females. Of the 6,876 Muhammadans, 

1,930 .ire males and 4.946 fcnmlcs. 

Of the 7,129 Sikhs, 1,850 are males 
and 5.279 females. Thus it appears th.it Muhammadans and Sikhs arc 
agreed in avoiding those early marriages for their girls which are so frequent 
among Hindus. 

Tlie girl’s parents Like the initiative and choose a suitable match out- Marriaee 
side the four nearest gofs. Dh&ighar Khatrfs, Brahmans and Agg.irwdl customs. 
BaniSs marry into any but their own. Betrothal lakes place between 
the 5th and nth years. Jals and Banhis take money for llicir 
daughters, but higher castes do not unless they are very hard pressed. 
Marriages by cxcli.ingc are often very complicated, involving a large 
number of couples. They arc looked on with disfavour; jPa/fc </f kurvnti 
ganjt gai laldkeu ai — " Exchange betrothals arc Uie substitution of a 
divorced woman for a bald one.’’ If the marriage is without payment the 
ceremony Likes place tvlicn the girl is 9 to 15, othcnvi.se it is jxrlormvd on 
payment of the price. There arc various ceremonies connected with 
marriage, but they arc not peculiar to Patiila. Among Muhammadans the 
ceremonies arc less complex. Marriages seldom Like place in RamzAn, the 
Muliarram or Shaban. Muk/dwa is confined to the lower classes. (In towns 
expenditure on weddings rc.ichcs the height of cxlravag.incc. Banif di 
lamdi^ biih aur makdn ne kkdi-A' A ianta’s earnings are sw.iilowcd up by 
marri.ige or house-building." ' Tire Kh.ilris and B.inias arc trying to curtail 
this expenditure and 6 dra .ind dkakdo (largesse) have been forbidden by 
the Darbfir. Polygamy is rare. The richer Hindus only marry a second wife 
if the first is barren. Among Mub,iinmadans it is slightly more common. 
Avowed poIy«indry is unknown. Remarriage of widows is common 
among all Muhammadans except S.i)yi<ls, Palluins and Rfijpdts. (^It 
is forbidden among Hindus of the higher castes and involves excommuni- 
cation. ) Among the J.its a widow generally marries her husband’s .brother. 
Divorcer is common in the hills. When a woman dislikes her husband 
she leaves him and goes to her parents. They select another husband for 
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licr, and if slic approves of liim lier first Inisband is sent for and paid liic nt 
money in the presence of the birMerl A woman sometimes makes many 
changes. The interval between her leaving one Imsb.nid and m.irr)'mg 
another is called thiKjana. 


customs. 

Fcmitc infanti* 
cidc. 


The vlul st.atistics given in Tabic n of P.artB show that in the $ 
years (iSgS—igoa) about 127 boy.s were born to every too girU, but that the 
male death-rate was lower than that of females, only 107 males having died 

to every 100 

•FcMAwarwi.oaoHats. females in that 

period. The result 
IS that in all the 
main rcligionr. 
the projiortion of 
females to males 
gradu.ally falls as 
the age adv.mces, 
until, taking the 
toUl population, we 
have the marginal 
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Enquiric-s made 
inlhcSlatcliowpvcr 
raise nb suspicion 
of female mfim- 
licidc, though the 
castes noted in the 
marginal return* 
have very low natios 
of fcmalc.s, .and the 
r.Uias arc still lower 
in the viil.tgcs and 
tribes iiotcii in the 
margin.’ These 
figures tend to show 
that much less care 
is taken of female 
children than of 
male. 


Languacc. 


Langoase. Punjabi is spoken with some alterations lliroiighont tbc Stale, except 

in the hills, where PabArf is spoken. In P.ali.'ila proper well-educated 
Hindus .and Muhammadans S|>eak Urdu. In the outlying tr.act of Mohindar- 
garh MArwfwi is spoken. In the loc.al Pnnjibf the p.asl tense ends in id 
or rfff, .as H/if, did; drank; MnVn, .ate. The present tense .also ends 
in da, as in karda, does; cMdd, goes. In some forms ;; is inserted before 
dd, as in khdndd, cats; pindd, drinks. In the future « is changed into 
a, piangd, ivill drink, stangA, will sew. Similarly rf is changed into a, 
kUitdd hdn, I cat, instead of khdia In nouns A is often changed 
^ d .as in kdm, work; W«, car; fidlk, hand; for kdpt, kui: aiid/irftt. 
Sometimes;! becomes oi, e or as in eh, this; jV;n«, 'here'; for the 
Urdu, y< 7 <, yn/w;/. Tliclanpagc of the Mohindargarh resembles 

Hindf rather than PunjSbt. Here 0 is generally used in place of d, a' 
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glioroi'a. Lorse.’ Tale [or uicfic, ‘below/ d/iore for pds, ‘near,’ are cHAP. I|C. 
generally used. The hill dialect of the State is that of the Simla hills. — 

In the towns the Persian character is generally used. Nugrf is used Descriptive* 
by Brahmans for religious purposes. Shop-keeper’s account books are poruiATion. 
kept in Lande. In Patiala proper some Muhammadan shop-keepers use 
the Urdu character, but totals are shown in Lande numerals. A few of 
the well-to-do Sikhs keep their accounts in Gurmukhf. 

Tribes and Castes. 

Nearly every caste in the Punjab is represented in Patiila, but the Jats, J»ts. 
who comprise 30 per cent, of the population (485,170), are by far the 
strongest element, (^le Jats of the Mfifwa, in which the main part of the 
Pati&la State is included, have been called the finest peasantiy in India. 

A description of the hlalwa Jat, and the points in which he differs from the 
Jat of tlie Mitnjha, will be found in the G-izcUecr of the Ludhiina District. 

The Jats of Patiila mostly claim RAjput origin, and appear to hare 
migrated from Jaisalmcr into the Milwa, or the territory south of the Sutlej 
which stretches towards Delhi and Bikiner, about the middle of the i6th 
century, though the asli or original g6is Mlin, Bhullar and Her, which arc of 
the Sli'iv gSlra, were probably settled in the Malwa before the other Jats.^ 

TheSiddhus (42,405) arc the most numerous and important sub-divi- Siddiid Jats. 
sion of the Jats in Patiala. Besides the ruling families of the Phdikifin 
States and Farfdkot, many families of note belong to the Siddhu clan. 

They claim descent from a Uhattf R&jpdt, Jais.il, founder of Jaisalmcr. The 
Siddhfis* are strongest in the AnShadgarh rnsdmal. They form an exo- 
OTmous section and avoid one got only in marriage. The jagirdars of 
Bhad.-tur arc described elsewhere. Otlicr imi»rtant families in this State 
arc the jdglrddrs of Talwandf, KotU Sabo and Jiunddn, The Siddbus arc 
nearly all Sikhs. 

Harfkc is one ol the Siddhu septs, .and is called after Chaudhrf Harf, its Ba'lk®* 
ancestor. Chaudhrf Harf^ .and his descendants founded 14 or 15 villages 
on both banks of the Sutlej, whence the name ' Harlkc pattan,’ and Buddha 
Singh, one of his descendants, settled at Sekha in Barnftla fargana. Sardar 
BhSg Singh, of this sept, w.is Bakhshf of the SUnlc, and Sardar Basawa 
Singli became its Bakhshf and Adilatf and was afterwards a member of the 
first Council of Regency. His grandson, Sardar Bah.adur Sardfir Pritam 
Singh, is the present Bakhshf. 

MeliLi is .also a vulnhi or sept of the Siddhu gut or clan. It is named after Mehta, 
its .ancestor Mcht.i, who founded the vill.ngc of Mehta near BamSla. 

Sardars Ilahiilf Singli, Btltf Singh, D.il Singh and Ranjit Singh of this sept 
all held the |)ost of the Commandcr-in-Giicf in the State. 

The Chihil Jats claim that Ciillhil, their eponym, was born of a hill Chihli Jats. 
f.iiry. They arc numerous in Bhikhf, in which tahsll they own many 
villages, and they also hold scattered villages in lahsils Narwiiia, Amargarli, 

BhawAnfg.arh and Falchgarh. Sardir Partap Singh, Cliahil, maternal uncle’s 
son of the late Mahirllja N.irindar Singh, w.is Bakhshf to the State. He 
was in comm.and of the P.itmla Contingent at Delhi in 1857, and his son 
Raujft Singh is now the lc.*iding rci)rcscntativc of the tribe. To support 
their claim they p.iy sjiccial worship to Gugd Pfr, who was a ChauhSn 
Rdjpul. They worship Baland Jogf nr, their ja{hcra. 

The Dhillwtils claim to be Chandra Bansf Rajputs by origin, through OhlllirllJaii, 
Dhaliwhl, Bhattf, who migrated from JaiSiilmcr and settled .at Kdngar in 
Ndbha territory in the isth or i3lh centurja In the time of Akbar, the 

'For A detailed account of the SIddhdi tea GrUTin'e Rijn if the Punjai and the A{Md. 

Birir Dam Id 3 volumes by Wall AII& Sadiqf, published by order ol the Faridkol Datbir. 
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cliicf of Uic DliMfwik, Mil>r Mallin,< is s.aid to l>avc pvra a d.u'nftipr in 
marriage to tliat emperor, whence the Dhiliwiils .‘snil tlie 35 j.'.l tribes wliich 
concurred in the boston al of a Jat girl 011 the raperor acquired the title 
or status of Darbarf. Tlie Darb.irf Jals in this .Stale are t)ic TiwAn.'S of 
Chltwrthal, lltc jlialle Gils of Dliamot and Siiwara, tlu- Manders of Jarg, 
the Mang.ats of Riimpur and KattinI, the Jhii of Gidrf and BawSnf, 
the Panders of Galilotf, and the Gan'lhfis of Kaunf. Darburi Jats pay 
special fees to their mirisU at weddings. The iJliMiwSls, after the 
decline of Mihr M.atha’s family, dispersed and fome migrated into the 
Stale, where they arc m.ainly 'found in lahsils niiatinda and Bhikhi, 
and in stray villages in Sunini. Amargarb and Sahibgarh. The main 
DhiliwAl septs are the Xlanf, Udi, Rurcka, Dina and IWin.ana. The 
tribe is chiefly represented by tlie family of Ifm I.ite .S.arddr G.andA 
Singh, C.s.t., Bnkhsht of the Si.ale, and Ids son S.arddr llardw .Singh 
is now an ofliccr in the State forces. A man of note .among the Dtn.ilic,H 
was Mflin hlahWb Singh of Farldkot, who-.c daughter was married to Mahfi- 
raja Mahindnr Singh and became the mother of M.iharaja R.ijindar Singh. 

Tlie .Miln ].its say they migrated from the north, and rl.iim descent 
from Mandhata, .a Rtijput, by a iama marriage. M-diidl'-iia settled in 
Ladowain Ferozepore and thence in AUi.ar’s reign tlie Mins migtaUd 
into the present ntaitaaloi AiiAh.adgarh, in which they own many villages. 
Their chief sub-scpls in this Sl.alc are Maur. Sandar, Khawil.a and Piraga, 
and Uicy give their names to the villages of Maur, M.iiiwSt.a, M.an Khcra, 
and Mi'msa, They avoid only the one rul in marriagc.i, and form 
no alliances with the Bhtilar.s or Slier Gils. At weddings they give .1 ru[iee 
to all the tiiMsls, Dnilimans .ind flliats of the Min villages, and this 
ceremony is called tafia or Itf'fia. The Minsilii.'i Jals regard thcnieelvcs 
ns superior to other Mins. T r.idilion says they owe their name to the f.ict 
that the hciid of the family paid the reyciuie due to the emperor piinclu.nlly. 
Snrddr Harnitn Sinph dforhivila is the leading man among the hlKn* 
sihla. Mahfirija R.ijindar Singh w.is married into this family. 

ThcDhillon Jats claim descent from Rija Karii, wlio.cn dcscciulant 
Thai married a J.vt wife. The Dhillons arc said (0 have migrated from 
Delhi under the Muglials, and .ire now mainly found in lahsfl'Govindgiith 
and in scaUcted villages in Pdilkhl and Falchgarh lahsils, Their chief siih- 
septs in this Slate arc the Mahiia, Baiipia, G.il, Jandi, Saray.i, Gariili and 
Mulal. They only avoid the father’s in marriage and nm'ke no alliances 
willi the Dhlndsn and Wal (Wal is a sub-scjit of the Seklions) on acconnt 
of some old dispute. 

The Gils twee their origin to their cimiiyni, Gil, who fled front Rdj* 
lidWinn and scUlcd in Blmtinda, where he married a Dh.allwil. Thence, in 
the lime of Shah Jahan, the Gils migrated to Sahibgarh and Sumlm talislls, 
in whicli they arc now numerous. They arc found also in talislls R4j» 
pura and Bliikhf. They have »i sub-septs, Slier, Kafc, Landra, Silml, 
Bhadon, Jhagar, IknrAla, Karora, Kami, JaJi and Jliala, the last of which 
is strongly tcprcscnlcd in tahsil Sahibgarh, where it holds 1 1 villages. 

The Marrals, returned as Jals in tlie Ccnstiscr. of iSpt and tgot, 
are mainly Mnhnmm.ad.in, but a few arc Hindus. The 'Muhammadan 
Marrals of S.araana bay claim to .an Iranian origin and say they 
ate descendants of VaKl-i-Jard, the last Sns-sMiiiin king of Persia, who 
was conquered by the Ar.ab Sa’il-waqiis. They migrated from KAbnl 
in the time of Ptithwl Riij, king of Delhi, under M.alik S.alfih- 
nd-dln. On the recommendation of the Nawab of SamSna the Malik 


'Also called CAaiidArt, cr tlihr ttithc. 
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received a grant of villages in that part together with the title of Mande CHAP. t$C. 
or lord of 100 villages {piandal) from Khanda Rao, brother of Prithwf Raj. 

In the time of Ala-ud-din Khilji, Qutb-ud-dln Marral obtained the fiefs of Dflscrlptfve^ 
SamSna and hlalkana, and the latter, which is a basti of Samfina, is still PoFutntds. 
held in ji^ir by the Mandals of KatnAl. Malik Suleman Yar Jang, a „ . ^ 

descendant of NawSb Arastujah Waafr-i-Azam qf Haiderabad, Deccan, also *' 

holds a jdgir in Samana itself. Malik Barkat Ali Kh£n of Samana is the 
Assistant Advocate at Patidla. 

The Dhmdsas claim descent from Rija Karn. They migrated from Dhfndsa Jats. 
Sirsa in the time of the Mnghal emperors and settled in Chaunda Manvf, in 
tahsil Amargarh, round which place they mvn a number of villages. They 
are also found in scattered villages in tahsfls Rfijpura, Ghanaur and Patiiia, 
and Ubhewal in Sunfim tahsil is a village of Muhammadan Dhindsas. 

The RandhSwas’ hold only two villages in Sdhibgarh, and Mfmsa Randhdwajtts. 
village in Amargarh tahsil,- but they offer one or two points of interest. 

Their ancestors settled at Mimsa, near which, on their migrating thither 
from Tdmkot, the axle of one of their carts broke, and its owners took this 
as an omen that they should settle at the spot. The others went on, and 
failing to persuade their comrades to accompany them, they uttered a curse 
upon them that they should be compelled to seek a new home every 12 years. 

Every 12th year on the 8th Sudi of Asarh they take a cart to the spot and 
worship it, and an uncle cuts a lock of hair from his nephew’s head. On their 
return home, it is said, the axle of the cart inr-ariably breaks on the road. 

The Tiwina Jats claim descent from Lakkhu, seventh in descent from Tiwiaajafs. 
Tiwfina, a Punwdr Rijput. They migrated from Dhara Nagrf in the 
13th centur}’, and now hold several villages in Siihibgarh and two in 
Rijpura tahslls. Like Rdjpdts, their women observe parda and they 
discountenance karewa. Their leading family is that of the Chaudhrfs of 
Chinirthal, and Sarddr Sawdi Singh of this family held important posts in 
the State under Mahirdja Narindar Singh. Two Tiwana cImtdhrU, Majlis 
Mi and Waair Khin, were prominent chiefs of this tribe in the Mughal 
times. There is also a Muhammadan Tiw'dna village in Ghanaur tahsil. 

The Sarahs or Sarals arc mainly found in nisSmals Anfibadgarh and Sardhjats. 
Karmgarh. 

The Kilcke SardSrs belong to the Sarae gSi, They trace their descent Kdleke. 
from the Bhatti Rajputs of Jaisalmcr, and are named after their ancestor 
Chaudhri Kfila, who founded the village of Kalyfinwali in Sirsa ; his grand- 
son Maldka founded Kileka near Dbanaula, where his descendants still 
hold land. Sarddrs Gurbaksh Singh and Haria Singh, brothers-in-la'w of 
Mahirdja Aid Singh, were fifth in descent from^ Chaudhrf Kala. Sarddr 
Gurbaksh Singh was Mahdrdja Aid Singh’s Dfwan, and accompanied him 
in all his expeditions. He is best remembered for his services when Mahfirija 
Ranjit Singh came to Patidla to visit MahSrdja Sdhib Singh. Mdf Fatto, - 
wife of Mahardja Ala Singh, beldngcd to this family, and Mahdrdja Karm 
Singh also married into it. 

The Pawdnias arc of Shiv goira, like the Miin, Bhular and Her, with the PawSnia Jats. 
two latter of whom they do not intermarry. They migrated from Hissar and 
own four villages in tahsil Sundm. 

The Ghumdn Jats also claim Rdjpdt descent. Migrating in the time GhnmdnJatj, 
of Jahdngir from Rdjpdtdna, they settled .it Sajuma in the Jind State and 
now hold 1 1 villages near Bhawdnfgarh, Ghumdna in Rdjpura, and a village 
in Patidla tahsil. 


’Or Radhdtras. 
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Tlic N-iins' claim to be by (iriRin Tur RAjpiJli. Theiranc«lor Mainp'il 
married a widow and his son Nain is their rpoiiym. Tlu-y hold m.any villages 
in Uic Bangar (talisfl K.ir\v 5 n.i), such .is Dhatnian Sahib, « lr., and stray 
villages in the Sundm and PalKMa tnhslls. They are s.iid to have 
migr.itcd from Delhi, where they ruled prior (o the riee of Ihc^ Chauhin 
dynasty. Tlicir sub-septs arc ).v.i, Bamir and N.irnin. S.irdfir Ude Singh, 
Nain, was Superintendent of the Valarc in the lime of htii Auteur, DIv.Sn 
and Judicial hfinistcr, guardi.nn to MahSraja Nannd.ir Singh and mfmhfr 
of the first Council of Regency, ffis r on, the M.isIur.Ala Sardilr Bahadur 
SardSr GurmukU Siugh, is now (1904) President of the Count il. 

Tlic MnngaLs arc only found in lahsil Sahibgarh, where they bold si* 
villages. 

The Gandites .are descended from G.nullni, ron of Raja Gop^il, Tamf 
Rd jpdt, by a Jat wife, and arc found in l.ihsil." fkiinir, R,'’ijp')r.i and Am.-ir£axb. 

The Sindhus appear to have immigrated into the l^iate fro.m the 
Manjha in the i6lh century .and are found in sc-Mtered vilhgtS in lalulls 
Ghanaur, Rijpura, Amargarh, Ithatind,.| .and narnfla. 

The Bhniars arc said to have been driven from M.iri in Ferorcjiorc by 
the Siddhus and then to have dispersed. They own nearly the « hole of seven 
villages in Rarnfil.i and four in Suufim l.-ihslls. Their sub-septs .ire four 
in number, vie-i Kosa, Munga, D.ihr and Bhitia. 

Tlic GarcwSl* or GircwAl is a well-known sept which once held 
rule over Riipur and Gujanv.fl in f.udhiiin.i. Mahiir.f ja Nartndar Singh 
married into this family, and one of its members, S.irdfir Ghamaud Singh, 
became Baklislif. SardAr Mibmdn Singh was falher*in.|.i\i , rind his son 
Hfra Singh brother-in-l.iw of Ihn MaliArAj.i. Sard.fr Kishan Singh, also 
of this fiimily, is now ww/amnrf to the Pmij.ib Government. Ihcv ebitn 
descent from Rdj.i Malufii Chand of Chanderi in Indore, a Gtandrr! RSjput. 

The Sekhon Jats chiim descent from the Pnnwdr Rdjpuls. They .ire 
named after their .ancestor Sckhoii, who had reven sons, .ifier whom were 
named seven mntthis or septs. Mdt Askaiir. innther of MahfirSja Kami 
Singh, whose life sheds a lustre over PaliMa history, belonged to this 
family, .and her brother SardAr Diwiin Singh w.as Commander-in-Chlrf, Two 
daughters of the family .are now married in the IMiAlki.an St.ates, one to R.ija 
Hfra Singh of Nabha and the other to His liighncsslhc Hon'hlc SirKanw.ar 
Ranbir Smgli, K.C.S.I., of P.atwl.a. Mahiir.ija Amr Singh made Daria Singh 
his Dt\v.an. Hiramal Singh and Sawal Singh avcrc Bakhshfs, Mnl Singli las 
AdAlall or Judicial Minister, nnd S.ard.ir Scdlia Singh was DJw.fn. Thev 
hold B.akhshlw.al.a {in Sumfm t.ahstl), K.aulgarh (in P.fil), Kishangarh .anil 
Kanhgarh (in Bhlkhf), and Karmg.irh (in AnAhadgarh t.ahstl). 

Among the Utwfils the family of Chnudhri Cliar.at RAm, member of the 
second Council of Regency, is the most important. His grandson SardSr 
S.ipur.an Singh is now 1 'in.ancial Minister of the State. 

SardSr BhagwSn Singh, Mandcr, is a Judge of the P.aliSla Chief Court, 
His father SardAr Ba.sta Singh held the post of NAiim for a long time, 

The MShils tnace their descent from the Tdr Rnipiils. They came 
from Delhi. The clan holds Slualipiir Kliiird, Shahpur Knl.an and N.amol 
in SnnSm tahsll and KliAnpur in Dburi. S.ardSr Fateh Singh of this tribe 
held high poste in the Stale, and was a member of the first Council of 
Regency. His son SardAr Man Singh is NAzini of Amargarh 

■Wsbi U a Hindi Bhdiha wont nitaning e>e. Theie me said to be Naina in Dikdner alto, 

STbe sept is so muned because a Ch.anderl Rdjpdt settled at Gtre, a viH»ie in Rfipat 
tabsH, and fdl in Inve nith a Jat unman uhem he kept as bis ntulmi, 
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The following arc some prowrbs about the Jat peasantry: — 

China tt* Janf tih ^ai na Jinf rah * "Gram <toe» not require mucii ptooghinj^, and a 
Jal CIO do viihout a pvh '* {Cf, MiconachieA Ko, t 032 i, 

Jal ja!an dt salt larif ghilt rioVr— ‘‘Jal* are ajl brothrrr-Indaw ot one another and 
heep their own cours*l (combine to heip one anotherj; %. e ^ Jats are clojely related and scheme 
So proieot orb another" (Mncoaic'iie, No 

yilf dhaftd^ bthd, chiuikc bidhyd nir^rih thiri» hhiUht bhatr, rajjt tartn 5 flWr— "A 
Jal a bull, a he eott and fourthly a widow are road, it they have an empty stomach, and bad 
if a full one " 


CHAP. I. C. 

Descriptive. 

Population. 

Prorerbs about 
jaia. 


Kajji bhains na thif that ta’jh na't thilt na htl raija Jjl badhdtar bat rat/i mahyan 
/ifr taf—. " A full tel sSe-biitilo do*v n>t eat ibat_ (oilcake), n full fel he-bulfalo do's not Ro 
well in a ploufii, a full-fed Jat raises quarrels, and'a n ell to do mahajan becomes meek and 
quiet." 

ya/ tra rdnr iriiu lard r^ine fiaJifflrAdA Jai di bhansuri thant di gurit ehhih— 

“The ).at it not crateful and (Jraai do's rot require much ploughiOi; bni ahoe.beatini; can eor- 
Vrct the Jat and whey digest the gram " Cf Maconach e. No !)j6, for a mure polite version) 
y/ii/rauKanarfrlirNifr— lA latdoesnotipve a stick of lugiieane when asked, hut 
girrs a bitll (a tamp of raw sa,q r| when pressed " 

Tiit jtbi latrl main ]t Itrt ris Tcf nahln it i'hirt aid Itnl jthd bhindd if *hln jt rtithht 
tad—" Thrre is no timVf like ill.' if it dors not sniit, no caste like that of the Jat if he la true 
to his wtrd, no u ensil like tiaiJ (I'e.-aian wheel poti if it does nnt tumble ofT/' 

A’nf H.tyd /-H Jai HJjfi nehfn ydf— " The Itickt ot a Nat (rope-dancer) can he- knoan 
but not thos* a! a Jat." 

Tind eiirye.' dd I! tjich—'‘A lind and a Jat rannat b» Inisted” 

Kann J IK k'r sab thilH—“ A Jat wife for met .all the real ate a mere waste of 
morey'' Th' latt ptoverh ahous that the Jat wile -a the be- 1 and most economical and helps 
her hushand in agricultc-al pursuits C/, Maconichie, No. 37). 

Rajputs in Patiala number 65.256. Tliougli tliry have beaten their Rdjpuii. 
swords into ploiigbsliarcs they do not take kindly (o agriculture and arc far 
inferior as ciiltia.ators to the J.ils. Tlic T.ionts and Cbatibant are the largest 
sub-divisions of them in this State, Iml the Bhaitis rank biglicst. 

Tltc nhattis- .arc Jildti-IJansf and .arc said to have been con- nhsiii Rljpdts. 
verted to Islrim by S.ayyid Jalil-ud-illn. M.iklidt‘im-i-J.ahiinian, J.aliAngasht, in 
the time of Firoa SbairTtiglilaij. Tliey arc now found in scattered groupsi 
but .still ottn .come villages in tahsil Bbatinda. 

The Ti'tonis claim Jadir-H.ansi descent, thus — Tdonf Rijpltt. • 

R^ja S.alvali.aii of Pattan in Gtijrnl. 

R eja Tiin (grandson). 

Uggar Sain (ytb in dp.srenl from T,»n). 

Migrated from .Agroh.i in 699 nikrami and si’tlled in tliis part of tlie Punjab 
ireroming king of nnr.ab. 

Rfija Gopil (7th in descent from Uggar Sain). 


Diifrpal, or N.aw.ib' .Abii'l-Karim, rmbra'ced IslSm under Sb.ahiib-ud-dm 
of Gitor after bis virtory over Pritbwi Riij .at Tar.iin lT.arnwari) in Kamil 
Dwtrict in 1 193. His tomb is .said to be .it Ikainir, w liirh is a great Tiioitf 
centre, for 'IVionis arc iiiimorous in that l;.bsil and in I’atinla, Rujpur.a and 
Glianaur. 'Die Hindu Tnoiils bold Hnl.ir (in t.ibsil P.iti.ila), L'llrii, Nagka 
and Kliclan in talisil Ilanur. and l)b<ak.iii<u, Tepla, B.inw.iri, P.ai)ra and 
Db.imoU in Rijpura. 'llicy It.ave 12 sc-pls. s.aid tO lie named after the, soils 
of R.ija Gop.tl, vis., Dhirpili, Ambp,ili, HKitiin, Motim, Rai GI1.17.!, J.aisi, 
Sarohd, Ajcmal, Jliag.al and Ung.at, the last six being rdis. 


'The referenccf tre to ‘Ptfruh A niculluril I'luvcr'jt ’ ejitvj hr It. Mucfinchie, 
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Serially lliry have 1.1 chhais .mcl malihts, llir c/ihats in this Side 
being Baniir, Sultron, AjrAwar, Kaull, Ghan.atir P.Uton, Khcra Guiju, 
Shlmdo, Chnmiru, MAnakpur ant! JAnsla, ami in Britisli icrriloty Kharar, 
Khdnpur and Morinda. 

The Bar.dli or Varah RAjpiUs claim ilrsccnl from Binrp'il of Bhalinda 
and cmigr.itcd .it a very distant period from Udaipur. 1 hey have a pro- 
verb— Zfc/;« fiids tia ckikhdt siiif^k /nie, I'an'i!/!, • the lion, the hawk and the 
VariAhs never taste stale meal.’ Rii KiUu of Kikr.i near BhawAnigarh 
embraced Islam in Jabiingir’s reign, sv that their conversion is some 
what recent, and the BarAhs of Bakhtrf in talibil SunAm are still 
ilindus. Tliey own nearly 30 villages in tahsils Siinfim, BhawAiil- 
garh and Amargarh. Their organiration is the usual RAjput one of 
chlmls or villages of the first rank and nai-u'is or villages ol llie second 
rank, other vlllagc.s being inferior to lliese in social slatii". The Banihs 
have 12 c/i/mfs and 2^ maiiins, the eMn/sin Ihi.s .State being Sam.ina, 
Talwandf, IvikrA, Blium-I, Jhnl, Jliondan, in .NViblia Bietm, Radhar, 
Banigraon, in JInd Baildpur.'^nd in British territory Bmilid.a and 
Moranda. Master Muhammad Khuda Baklish, Kh«n of lliirydii Khiird, w.as 
the tutor of M.aharaja Mohindar Singh. He also hehlthc post of Canrd .Vgent 
and that of Director of Public Instruction, Pali.ila State. His eldistson 
Muhammad Abdul Ghafdr Kii.An was a judge in llu‘ I ligb Court of P.’tiala : ol 
bis younger sons Mttbammad Abdul Al.tlid'lvbiin is horeign Minhf’r, Mu* 
hammad Abdul Hamid Klwn s NSrim of AnAl adg.irh, .Niuhatnmad ,\hdul 
Hiikim KliAn is State Vakil at Ambiib, .and Mubammnd Abdul Khfui 
is Colonel of Infiinlry. 

The Mandiihars are found in l.ihsll XarwAna, and .are .saitl to have 
migrated Into tlic Bangiar (tom Ajudhia 2,000 years ago, and to have taken 
the .ancient town of K.at.ait from the Chandcls, ’nml place ami B.tta .are 
now held by Hindus, Badsikrt .and Hitllio being held by Midiamnindan Mandi* 
bars. They call themselves Lachnwn. Socially they lutM" i2 .V/di (.•>» 
they c.all their e/if:ati) nni 3C0 ednor or vill.agc.s, the (it/ids in this Stale 
being Dbamaurl, K.ikut and Baclslkrl. Tlic Hindus in marriage .avoid only 
their ownjfd/. At a (uncr.tl they give pap’is to their tnirmf, 

Tire Jalus give their genc.alojty .as follows: — 

Rfija Jairalh of Pattan, Tunw.ar. 

I 

J-Ald. 


Assar. H.arp.H. 

RAna Amr, avlio migrated from his country .and drove the Guj.ars from 
Khod.ana some .(oo yc.irs ago. The JfiUis of Kdnaud (.Mohindargarh) 
lalisfl, in which they hold 25 villages, arc his dcsccud.inls. Jalu was so 
c.allcd because he w.as born with long hair (jatnK) on his body. Tl'c Jalus do 
not intermarry with the Tunwars, .and in mnrri.age only avoid their own 0 }. 
At a wedding, both at the phrra or circumambulallonj and at the vndii 
or leave-taking, the bridegroom’s b.arbcr sjircad.s a alicel, called thhat, over 
the bridegroom’s Jiead and his father puls into it as imich money as he can 
afford. The j.Uiis also give tyig and lekh to their mltusss. Like the other 
Rajputs of tahsil Kfinaud, they arc sun-worshippers and List on Sundays. 

The Hindu KnchwAhns or KicshwAhA^f fat'/'ana KAnaiid, in which 
they hold seven villages, arc c.alIciyS!f!g!!ltot because their .ancestor was 
born through the benediction of WP tum^Dnrvcsli. On the birth of 
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a male child they put a blue thread round its neck, and on the bathing day CHAP. I, C. 
(the third to sixth day after birth) a second thread is put round its neck, •— 

' a Idgra round its waist, and kuria on its body, all three of a blue colour, esoriptivei 
They worship the sun by offering water and fasting on Sundays. At a Popdmtios. . 
wedding the^ give tydg and lekh to a mirdsi. The Shaikhiwat Kachwfihis 
do not eat ) hatha, pilts. 

Pathins live chiefly in the towns, and though they own land, rarely Pathlnt, 
handle the plough. Khiljts, Lodis, MuHagoris, Adilzais, Mamdzais and 
Umarzais are found in the State. Muhammad N&mdfir Khan, Umarzai, 
was a member of the last Council of Regency, and his elder son Muhammad 
Ashraf KliSn is now Nazim of Karmgarh. His younger son Muhammad 
Sharif Khan, B.A. (Cam.), is a barrister-at-law. The Pathfins generally 
marry among themselves and do not practise kareraa. 

Shaikhs (23,131) are chiefly found in the towns as traders and shop' sbiiklis. 
keepers, but they own villages in the Sunam, Ghanaur and RAjpura tahsils. 

The Shaikhs of Karel in Sunam are the most important family. The social 
aspirations of converts from Hinduism, who are generally included among 
the Shaikhs, are expressed in the followmg couplet : Sdl-i-awml Shaikh 
biidam, s&l-i-doim Miraa; gkallecMnarsdn skewed insdl Sayytd Misha- 
warn — " The first year a Shaikh, the second a Mirza. If corn is cheap 
this year, I shall be a Sayyid.” 

Other cultivating classes are the Ahfrs, Arifns, Dogars, Guiars and Minor agrieuU 
Kambohs, and in the hills the Kanets. The Ahfrs, here as elsewhere classes; 
industrious cultivators, are confined to Mohindargarh nicdmat. They Ahln. 
are divided into two endogamous sub-castes, Jadd-Bansf and Gopal-Bansi, 
both claiming to be Jadii-Bansf Rajpiits by descent.. The former sub- 
caste comprises 64 gdts, of which the Vm^ipal are the Karira, Bhangar, 

Chaura, Gatwal, Dewa and Sanp. The latter worship black snakes and 
do not kill one if they see it. The Ahirs are devotees of Krishna. Their 
leading representative is Chaudhrf Budh Singh of Nangal Sirohf, whose 
family has held the office of Chaudhrf since the Mughal times. This 
family also observes parda and discountenances widow re-marriage, 
which other Ahfrs practise. Though usually landowners and cultivators, 
the Ahfrs also take service in the army. 

The PatiAla Arfifns belong to the Sirsewil branch and are said to have Arifn*. 
immigrated hither from Sirsa. All are Muhammadans, except a few in 
Sanaur and AjrAwar, who are Hindus. Arafns are numerous in the Sirhind, 

Patiala and Rnjpura tahsils, where th^ hold groups of villages and own 
land which th^ themselves cultivate. TTieir more important gats are 
Siyahf, Naur, Mund, Ghalan, Bhatian and Jatialf. 

The Dogars, who are exclusively Muhammadans, came from Seohna Dogari. 
near Lahore in the time of Maharija Ala Singh. Some of them were in 
former times Bakhshfs of the State, and of these the most famous was 
Lakhna, Bakhshf of Ala Singh. The Dogars hold a considerable tract of 
land at Daska in Sunam tahsil, and one of them, Wazfr Muhammad, is a 
Risildar in the State service. They bear the title of Malik. 

• The Gujars are not as numerous as the Arifns, and are a pastoral Gujan. 
rather than an agricultural tribe, bearing much the same character here as 
elsewhere. They hold many villages in tahsils Rajpura and Narnaul. Some • 
of them are Muhammadans and some Hindus. In this State their more 
important septs are the Bharwfil, Lodi, Chfchf, Bargat, Duchak, Katoria, 

Latala, Jandar, Chandfja, Gorsf andJ!J|wat, of whom the last regards itself as 
descended from Jagdeo PunwaK’^Hjacp'.^on Olan Palan married the fair 
daughter of Mor Dhaj, KatSpiuGujaf Chawara sept are 

believed to be able to cure pnegmonia by^^ching the sufferer with a piece 
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of iron. Tlie Giijars of Racufpur (in Rii jpiir.t) amt Ghct (in Fatcliijarli) liavr 
considcr.abtc influence. Ratrim ft.iklish, .i Gnjnr^ attained to tlie position of 
Bnktisiii ill the State in the reign of .^f.llla^.’lja Narindar Singh and was 
a|>pointcd a member of the Counril of Regeney on the d'-aili of .Matinrjja 
Narindar Singh. 

The I'C.ambohs .ire rather more minicrous llian tlir Kliatrl.t. Tiiry ,nre 
divided into two endogamous group*., f).i»v.ini or tlic 52 puts ,ind Ch.tur.i'f 
or 'the 8.1 pits,' and ,irc found in talifls f’aniir, Ghan.iur and Sun.itn, the 
Iv.imbohr. in the latter being of the B.iw.ini nib-r..<.te, m.iny of wliom 
embraced Islam in the lime of Qiilb-ud-lJiii, Ib.ih. Tlie Ch.iurisi.*. .it .1 
svedding give a prceent to the K.imiiili!*!. .1 raste of rnus'ciai'i, In rcmcm- 
br.iiire of llicir h.iving been delivered from pn.'.on without being forrrd to 
become Muh.immadaiis bv Dihiw.ir Khin, K.im if lif. in the time of Shams- 
iid-Din Alt.imah Their leading f-imilies are the .Muhamm.id.in fbnvan's at 
hf.isingan, an anrienl vill.igc in Gh.tn.iur t.ilisil. the Hindu fJ.iv.-atii.*i t.f 
Ilasanjnir, and the Hindu Chaura.s!' of .Nfolii, Si'iMtg.irh .imi j.iHlpur, all in 
talisil Ij.inur. .At the jW«.' rile on the orr.i*.;oii of .i m.irria'ge the Hindu 
Kambolis make a go.il of tmish flour, whieli ii r.itTifiicd by Ific 
in.itcrii.d imrle of the bridegroom. The iiianiier of eaerifire i^ to prtf.'. it 
to pieren with the li.imir. Xow-.i-d.ijs seven lakci. of rwsk .ire made 
inslc.id of the goat- They ccl( br.ile tlie tonsure under a/iVf./« tret. 

S.iinfs are rhiefly market-g.irdrncrs, Tliey .in- found in the 
n.imlr and RA jpura t.\hs R. and are all of the Gol’i sub-iM«te, an cndr'ga- 
moiis group which avoid.s four yh't in marriage .iiirl praLtis»> hrtix:}. 
S.ird.irSiij.ni Singh is the leading Saini in the St.itc. 

KiiMIs are found <hiefly in the lowns. though thrv romrtimes ow n 
land. Sard.ir Rlmgwim Singh, Deputy Iiisjiector-'tiener.il cf I’oliu-, .iiiii 
Hir.i Singh of Raiiur, /»/»•</«> of tioviiulg.irli in tlie Hoshiarpur District, 
arc leading Kahils. 

The K.incts .ire the .igricnltiiris'.s ol tl e hills .ic the Jati .ire of the 
plains. They chiim lobe Kajpulswlio IcM caste by iarnra. I'oMiicrlv' 
peaceable and sinijilc-mintlcd, tlicy .ire now bcroiiiiiig tiuarrelsoiiie and 
fond of litigation. I'licy h.ive two 'divMoiis, K.inel .md Klia.*, but tlioie 
intermarry freely, 'lliey .ivoid fmiryj/r (locally railed Ucls) In iii.irri.tge. 
A wedding involves t pherds iiisicad of tlic tisii.il 2. Marriage ecrenio. 
nics .iniong them .ire of lwokind.s, biydb/m wliirh the luidegroom goc.s 
with the procession, and parydna in svlildi fie stays .it home, 'flic Kaitels 
have developed the karaea eiislom into what i.s c.illeii rit. A woman 
wlio is tired of her liusb.tnd, lc.ive.s liim for some one else. The new 
lui.cb.ind |i.iy,s the old the v.iliie of the woman and iioliiiiig more is said. 
Women frci]iiciilly change their husbands more than once. 

Brahmans and F.iklrs nwke up .iboiit 7 per cent, of the population 
S.i>Tids. Bli.it.s, Bli.ir.ils .ind JUrasis .ire of lesser import.iiiee. wiiiic the 
remaining professional castes in the Slate, such as BliAntLi. Dumii.tc, 
Bangiilis, Garris and Knpris, arc few in miiiibcr. The Brahmans in this 
SI.1IC .ire found mainly in the lowii.s liul some few hold land .i.s proprie- 
tors, or Iruslccs of religions ciidownieiitc, in tlie villages, and tliey now 
own .1 few mazrds or vill.ige.s, c.p., Brahman, BIi.it, M.ito and Cfili.ijiu 
MazriiS, and some villages in Gh.iiiaur, RAjpura, B.iniir and N.irnaul lahsils. 
The mass of the Brahmans belong to tin* S.irsut braiieli, but the G.iurs 
arc also represented, cspcci.illy in Hm Mohind.irg.irh nisdmtl and the 
D&ng.\r lahsil. 
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The Sarsut Brahmans of the towns are usually of Athbans or Chhebans CHAP." I; C< ' 
status, and superior to the Bunjiiliis, who are found in the villages. Some nascrlDtlve 
are employed in the service of the State, or are engaged in trade or agricul- P • 

ture, but the majority arc family priests. Their leading representative is Pophlatiok. 
Sard.ar Partilp Singh, now a Special Magistrate, and his father Sardir Biahmani. 
Jagdis Singh also held a high position in the State. Among the Gaur 
Brahmans the Maiktas form an important section, whose members do not 
accept alms or act as family priests, pddias. In Kilnaud tahsil the family of 
Missar Jawala Singh still enjoys a ja^r of Rs. 300 granted by the British 
Government for his Eer\-ices in 1857. Mis<ar Naunidh Rai (Naudha Missar] 
of Ndrike in Dhuri tahsil was a great man in the State among the Brahmans. 

The Snrsut Brahmans are divided into goiras, named after risMs, such 
as Bhardwij, Kaushik, Atash, Bashist, Marichi, Batsa, hludgal, etc., but 
in marriages these gotras are not, as a rule, taken into account. The 
unit which is taken into account in marriage is the g£i or, as it is more 
usually called, the at', in Narnaul this unit is called sdsan. It takes 
its name from the original sect of the section, such as Kiinaudia, 

Bhatindia, etc. These gots or als .are frequently split up into sub-sections, 

'thus — 


I. Josh! 


2. Pithak 


3. Bhardwaji ... 

Women of llw. Josih! section do not wear bangles of country' glass, or 
more than four car-rings [dandidn). 

The Kliatris .and Bani.is arc the most important trading c.istcs. The CommereW 
Baniiis (80,764) arc nearly five times as numerous as the Khalrls and casres. 
Aroras combined. 

The B.mias .arc the principal trading caste of the State. They hold a BanUs. 
good deal of land on mortgage, .md, though only forming strong communities 
in the towns, arc found scattered throughout the rural areas of the State. 

They also enter the service of the Slate freely. The 'Agganviil brancii is 
most strongly represented, but the Oswiils (or BhAbrasastheyare called in 
the Punjab) and a few hl.'ilicsrfs arc found in Mohindargarh msdmal and in 
the towns generally. The Ic.'iding Biinia family is that of the Qantrngos of 
Sunain, of whom Diwans Gurdial and Bishamhar Dis were the chief members. 

The main AggarwAl in this State .arc the Gar, Go’il, Singal, Jindal • 
and B..sal, while the hlangals of Sunam hold some posts of importance in 
its service. The Oswfils have a distinctive custom at weddings. The bride 
puts on one pair of l.ac bangles, while a second pair, made of ivory, is 


’’ [{) Malamma. 

■ [it) Maror. 

_ (lYiJ Bhardwdji. 

(0 KhlrKhAna. 
(u) MachhikhAna. 
r (I’J Ratan. 

X (it) Riir. I 


i « 

C («) 


'Nina Mnl.fin AjRurwill Rnniii of SunSni, w»J Dfwin of M.ihirJjn Amr Singh nnd Prime 
Minister of the Sstite during the minority of Mth1rij«Siliib Singh— ;• Griffin's Punjab Rljis," 
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tied up in .i.eorner of licr or shawl, .ns .1 memorial of their RSjput 

originf Popular esteem is hardly the naiiiSs' lot, as the following sayings 
show — 

‘ Bnya, bistur, Ddnia, bais, bandar, hob, Ja in Sc rake niitrc, m sidiia 
'Me who keeps clear of a baya (a hird), ;i snake, a Banis, a rrow, 
a monkey and a lie-goat, is a wise man.’ ' i'dr mdr D&nii, fad-Mn n:dr 
eber’—' The Bania injures his friend, the thief only him who identifies him.’ 
'Jisia miliar JSJlnid ust duskmau ki lia for ?*■-' He who has a BanlA 
for his friend, has no need of an enemy.’ ' Jaili da fathrra nakin, Banid 
da hhtra nahM—‘K J.atti (Jal wifcl li.is no /oMero {literally, «trih.il 
ancestor,’ who is commonly worshipped), and a BaniS no village.’ 

The Kh.itrfs form an imporl.ant element in the towns. Though 
mainly eng, aged in trade, they arc also largely employed in (lie State 
service, while some arc hindowners, tliough not tlicm-elve.s cultivators. 
The sub-divisions of the Kliatris in this Stale arc K.ap'lr, Ivliann.i, 
Malhotra .md Seth. Of these the K.npur, Khnnna .and Seth sah-dhisions 
arc exclusively Hindu, Sikhs numbering only 1,603. divii-ion 

of the Khalfis is into Bnnjfdds and Satins, 'fhe BnnjUns have four 
independent sub-sections— Dhiighar, Clnirghar, B.ilirf and Uiinjulii. Tlic 
first two consider llicmseh'cs grc.atly sujwrior to the rest. They .avoid 
one goi only in marriage as their circle is very limited. These two 
sections are interesting as an example of Hie impossibility of .a consist, 
cnlly liypergamous system. When they found their rlioiec of wives w.« be- 
coming restricted, they began to t4ake" wives from the other Mih-'criioiic, 
though still refusing to give their daugliters to those they considered their 
soci.al inferiors. In the year 1S74 .A l 3 . nn itifluciilial committee of Bun- 
jfihf Klialris w.^s organised at IhaiiAla to bring about c<iit.dUy among their 
sub-sections and to popularise inler-in.arrlage among llicni,' without tes* 
triction. The (i'st step the commiltcc took was to prevent llic su])crior 
groups from getting wives from the inferior unless tlicy were willing to give 
their daughters in return. The movement has .ait.ainwl a large tne.a'iirc of 
success. The most important gals arc the Seoaf, M.atk.in. N.tnrhthal, 
T.annan, Purl, Pliandl, Budhwar, Diigg.al .and Dliiwan (.all Bunjaliisl. 
The Khalris of Pid .arc an influential body, who<e member.^ navn land or 
arc employed in the State. Rain Cliand," Diliriwiiia of Ranjit .‘'ingli’s 
court, w,as a Kliatri of this place. Dewa Dss Purl is now il.e largest 
landowner .at P.ail. The Klialris of Smrim were Qdndngis under 
the Muglials and held various jxwts under Akbar. Rii .Saliib L 4 la 
Nfmak Bakhsh, DhSwan, is the Indian guardi.an of tiic present M.ahnrAj.a, 
and his son L 4 I,a Gora Lai is a Magistrate at P.alilila. The .‘^.arins 
are mainly represented by the Sodlil and Klio.sl.a gdls, of wliom the 
former Itold extensive mn'ufis .as descendants of the Sikh Giini'!. Tlic 
Khoslfis have long held iraporlaiu posts in tlie Slate, and of the •■sons of 
Lfila Kalwant RM, a former Dfwin, I.AIa Sliili S.arn Diis is Siiperintciideni 
of Police, L 4 !a Bh.a^wHn DAs a member of the Council of Regenev, and 
Lila DwSrka D.ts Comptroller of tlic Palace, llis younger sons, i.dlas RAm 
PrasAd and SliSdf RAm, both B. As. (Cant.ab ), arc barrislcrs-nt-law. 

. Several Khalrl^rf/j have distinctive customs. Thus the Biidliwalrs 
send their parohil on the d.ay before the tonsure of a son to invoke 
a bitch and a kite, ^ and on the day of the ceremony feed the bitch 
and then the kite with a mixture of barley, sugar and ghi. It is 
regarded as a bad omen if the kite refuse this offering. *T!ic Purls 
celebrate the tonsure in the daytime, and the boy’s sister, placing 
hairs plucked from his head on four bits of brc.ad, buries them under 
an annla tree. In the evening the boy touches a donkey's back witli his 
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feet, And then beats the bafber with seven shoes, giving him also some pice. 
The Nanchfthals of Pail reverence PAba Jagla, and the story goes that 
a woman once gave birth to a son and a snake. The latter was burnt in a 
hd^a (a small round vessel for heating milk), whereupon the boy also 
died. Hence the serpent, called BAba Jagla, is still worshipped, the tonsure 
of the boys being performed at his shrine outside the town. The 
Kandrds also invoke a kite before a wedding and offer food to 
it on the day appointed for the ceremony ; after the bird has accepted 
the food the members of the family may eat. On the return of the 
marriage procession the jattdi tree is also worshipped. Milk is never 
churned on a Sunday by Kandrds. The Malhotras send the parohit to 
invoke a kite the day before the deokdj ceremony, and on the day itself 
offer the bird meat. At a wedding the ear of a goat is slit open and a 
mark made with the blood on the bridegroom’s forehead prior to the phera 
rite. The Markins also summon a kite to the tonsure rite and feed it with 
bread, boiled rice and mdsh. The Kapurs and Tannans observe the deokdj 
ceremony, and the husband kicks his wife who takes refuge in the house 
of the parohit. The husband then binds a wreath of flowers [sehrd) on his 
head and follows her. At the parohit s house he eats some boiled rice 
and milk, and conciliates her with a present of jewellery. Among the 
Ghitfs the OoroAiV makes an image of a goat out of karah parshdd or 
sacramental food, which is pretended to be sacrificed, on the occasion 
of a tonsure, the rite being repeated for seven successive days. The Bates 
avoid the use of the madhdni (churn) and glass bangles, nor may they 
Weigh ghi in scales. The Seonis avoid wearing red clothes or glass 
bracelets, and must not make baris, or chhappar of poitni. The Balotas 
only celebrate the custom of clothing a child for the first ti me, pahni, 
in the month of Asauj, after the child is five years of age. The day 
before the ceremony a jandi tree and a kite are selected, and on the 
day itself they make ready kkichri of boiled rice and ddl under 
the /«»(/> tree and first feed the kite with it. Five yards of red cloth 
arc then offered to the jandi and the boy is clothed in a shirt for 
the first time. The Sahgals have two sub-sections, (f) the BajnAs 
{bajna, to ring), whose women must not wear ringing ornaments, and 
(tf ] the Bainganis, whose women must not eat baingans or brinjal (Solanum 
Mongena), 

The few Aroras in the State are found mainly in the Anahadgarh 
nisdmat and in the capital. Chiefly traders, th^ also enter the State ser- 
vice, and some few even own and cultivate land. The UtrAdhf branch is 
most largely represented, the chief gets in the State being the Mfinaktale, 
Sachdeo, Madan, Kataria, Kaleje, Dhingre and Bate. Sardar Dewi Singh, 
K.CS.I>) Arora, was President of a former Council of Regency, and 
his son PartAp Singh was DiwAn. The present representative of the fami- 
ly is a minor. 

Amongst the pedlars the Maniars are found in large numbers, while the 
Banjaras and Lobanas represent the carrying castes. 

The Jhinwars are also called Kahirs or, honorifically, Maihris. They 
are Muhammadans,- Hindus or Sikhs, but all worship KhwAja Khizr, the 
god of water, with offerings of wheat flour, cooked and sweetened, and 
sacrifices of goats. Hindus and Sikhs also reverence Biba KAlu, a saint 
to whom they make offerings in kind or cash at weddings and births. Some 
Jhinwars of either sex and any age wear a kanthi or necklace of black 
wool and so are called KanthfwAls. These usually marry among them- 
selves. The Hindus have two territorial groups, Deswal and MultAni. 
These two groups usually marry each among themselves, avoiding four 
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gits. Some of the gits bear ornipatlonal nainr«, rg„ ibr BAntniaj or 
ropc-makcrsi ]tioka<, firemen, Bliatiirai or fool:-!, who »ell viands. Otbrr 
ghs are llie Khwfii, »>., sons of concubines, Raitfirus, (PifcndaiiU of Rilja 
Gopil, a TAonf Rltjoiili by his Jbfnwar wife, ami 1 clfs Mnhr.mnndan Jlifn- 
wars earn tlicir livelihood by basket-makinf; and are dis inci from llie Mu- 
hammadan waler-carriers who are called Satj^as. Vlies- two {rroays do ni-t 
intermarry. The Saqq.n have .iR.iiti ihrcc territorial groups, Sirhindi, 
B.'igrl and Lahorf, which again .are said tube cndo/.amotis, 'IheS.iqqa is 
a n.nler ewrier or mer.ial srrv.nil, but the Jhinnar is not only .1 wfter.m.in, 
butadoli bc.trcr.indabaskcl, f.on and matting milker, .onU he wil alsa 
take to cultivation and STvice. The Jhiaiiars hr.ve a /‘nrreieje/ *y<t»m, 
with ciorr/fArfi who settle .all disputes. No one c.in enter tin; ca*ic by 
adopting its occupation. 


N.if is a corruption of the S.anskril wi/'iV, 'one who ntfs nails' .and 
the Nil’s chief business is .simving .ami cutting nails, init It'* is the [irir.eiinl 

m. an .among the clients .ami like the Ilrahm.in is c.atrosted 

with the arrangement of belrollmls, with the di>ttil)u(ion of Ihijit on the 
occasion of a birth or wedding, .and with rert.ain diitie. on th" de.atli of ,a 
member of his p.atron family. At the Diwj’di bsliv.il be brings Hoys 
made of grassi as presents to his patrons (/e/n, '/.■}, .and for theve receive-, 
his tig or dues. N.tfs arc by religion Hindus, Silclis, or .Mtil’.ammad.afs, the 
latter being termed Ilajjim nr honorific.ally khili/a. Ifimiii S.ih .V‘- 
similarly entitled raia. Sikh N.iis .are called X.iherna Sikhs TIic Hindus 
worship Devi, .Sulldn and Guga Pir. and p ly rpN i.al reverenre foS.iin 
Bh.agat, the patron saint ol the N.a(s, lo whom they inal.e oficrinps in kind .'.t 
weddings. The Hindu Nals have 3 khigs nr divisinns.— (r) the H.arbhrrd.s. 
descendants of H.an Bheru, the N.ai ; {ii) the fiid.is, or ilc-ceinlants of 
hand-maidens (goO) ; *aud (iit) the Bilris The l.ilter apjsvar lo be 
those who for pr.actistng kamn were f.sromnim.icaled by llie P.inWierCs. 
Hanbhcf ils only are found in Ibis Slate, and llicv alone follow the Khalri 
c.asle system, having Dhal { 2 {), Cl or (q), 'Aib (.'!), Ditj (u), ami 
Bunjihl ( 52 ) groups, like the Khatris They are .also following the Kliatrts’ 
lead in the matter of sorlal reform. .\s a rule the Banbht rds do not 
practise kitmca, but the Karhrha Bimjahi group of them peimii.-; it. Their 
gits are PbOl, Kankf, Suiigarc, Lambrs, Clihadir, K.ajanw.il, Bh.aili, 
I-akhanptl. Siiullirdo, Bcol, I’csi, Maniliu, KankariUn, B.il.isi, Panjii, 
Bhagrit, Pander, Arjanw.il, Piye, j.allan, K.aliye, Kikhi, Khalri, 
Rala, ScopM, P.ainsi, Sindlni, Gadaiw.al, niiuram and Rarya. Huso 

n. amcs show that the caste is one ot mi\ed origin, rriTiiitcd 
from various c.aslcs. Thus the origin of the Kbatri git is thus accounted 
for ; A Khatrt once went to a shrine (or llie. shaving {jhard) ccreniony 
of his son accompanied by his family. A N.Af, however, could not be found, 
.and the operation was therefore performed by the boy’s uncle. When ibis 
became known the uncle w.is cKcommunicatcd .and o.alled a Kbatri Niii. 
The Banbherus were Hindus originally, but some of them embr-aced Islam, 
retaining however their original c.ist'c system. Hindu women wear a 
ghagra (gown), but Mulnammadans as a nde do not The Gh.agr.ail 
Banblicrus arc so c.alled because their women wear the ghagra. The 
Turkrain Nils .are Muh.ammadans, so called because their’ ancestors 
embraced the religion of the Muhammadans, who were gcneraly called 
Turks or Turkmans. The Gori.fs .as the word denotes arc R.^jpiils. In 
Ibis Slate, Hus,ainf, Bhattf, Goraya .and Brail H.ajjfinis or Muhammadan 
N.ais are found cvcrj-niicrc. The Htisainls are Brahmans by origin, .and the 
others R&jpilts. The Bunjihf, Birf and Ath groups of the 1 findu N4is .avoid- 
four git's in marriago and the others only one, while hluhamni.ad.aas follow' 
the Muhammadan Law, 
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'^e Hindu, Muhammadin and Sikh Niis hive their panchdyats and CHAP. I, 6s 
hereditary chaudhrh, with the usuil powers and privileges. No one can — 
join the caste by adopting the profession. In addition to their proper work ^^s^flptlve 
they also take to agriculture, service and trade. They frequently practise Population. 
native surgery. Their womfin work in their jajvians' houses on ceremo- n«s 
nial occasions. The Mgs are~ 


Occasion. 


■limn 

Itunddu 

Jar-tu 

Betrothal 


ttahihalh . 
Sihadttlihi 

Sann 

Skitnt 

Chtri 

Tit tain 

Fhtra 

Sati 

A'hat 

iiim- 

Fagris 


Service. 




To laM aareets to the brideeroom's I Annis 8 to Re. i 
house 

Shaving. „. 

To ‘ring jhinj 


Tnke letter to the hridegrooils's 
holue, 

Uandha iindhna 


Bdndka 


Re. 1 or some pice. 

Ditto. 

An 8 anno piece and pice amount- 
ing to Rs 2}i (Khatrfs ) or Rs ^ 
(BaniSs) 

Some pice. 

Eight annas. 

A couple of pice. 

Annas 4. 

Re. t. 

Up to Re. I, 

Re I. 

Pour couple of pics. 

Rs.2. 

Some pice. 

Some pice or Re t. 


Chhfmba, Chhimpa or thhipa nleans (cloth) printer. The Chhfmbah Chhtmbah, 
tj- j ^ cloth. They are Hindus, Sikhs or Muhammadans. 

I he Hindus and Sikhs worship Dcvf, Sulbin and Guru Ram RSe, and 
visit that Cura's debra every year. At weddings they offer a rupee and a 
««r;a/ to the Guru. Nam Dev, the famobs bbagal, was a Chhlmba, and 
IS the patron saint of this caste. At a wedding they make offerings at his 
j ^‘^^Rtnia-dans resort specially to PIran Kaliar and Sadhaura. 
nu divided into three groups, — Tfink, Rhilla and 

^ j L nr? section print cloth, the Rhillas work as tailors, 

and the ph^ls as washermen. The T4nk being the name of a Rijput 
clan claim Rajpiit descent. The Rliillas appear to be Rohelas, a Rfijpnt 
clan, and some of their gits arc the same as those of the Rftjputs, but 

Chillon and Sarlio arc Jat, and MadAhtr- 
Utfuvai and Fun^r arc RAjpdt. ThcRiin and Kamboh^^^s must have once 
belonged to these c.istes. Intermarriage is confined to the group, and 
ibCbihers of one group do not smoke or cat With thoSc of another. 

Si ii/ f Chhfmbas have three territorial divisions,— Deswils, 

niulLinfs and Sirhindfs. The .Sithindis marry in their own group, but 
he Ueswals and Multanfs intermarry. The gSts of the Sirhindis are 
us aniye, Sm^ PhapSl, Jhakkal, Latthc, Sattar, Paintiyc, Phuttc and 
agiclia. The Tank grf/j arc :—Mardlc, Mukkar, Bed!, Bharth, Tathgur; 
o .L ""’t « Sarfio, Ratan, Bhattd, Khurpe, Role, Kayalh, 

Pannal, Giri, Man, Mohal, Taggar, Brah; 

Ixtlini ivil&ttc Oflddti. Hara. Hnlfn Priniq P«in«vi«* l^rtnrr Poe 
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Cliurm-iband, Pa(Il.a, MH .nml Naltli.a. 'Hh* MiiI-.Afflmadin DlinU* bve f.ve 
division*, r/o., L.ihori, Siriiindi, Mnltsni, Pnrlua .ni'l Df sk.'i). Oidy tbc Kitisr 
two arc found in this Sl.Atc. llicy do not idtcrriinrry. ll,c f^.'s of ihc 
DcswAl UlioWs arc:— Goiay.i, Ciiaiili.iit nm! Kan-skwil, nil R.sjpi;t 
clans. In marri.nKC tlie llimhi Clililnilw-: avoid (mir jr/'.'i, Mulicntnad- 
ans only one. Tlicy prorlite .and llit i.'rtifjc {luivbindj b.-oil'cr) 

is considered to have a prior rUim to tlic wldov,''! liand In addi* 
tion to llieir own ocaij).alions tliey l.ike to a^jiicrihure nt.d fcr'.ire. 
Hindu Cliliimb.s do not prim! luimeric cscrpl .at a s'-eddint:. Th^y 
do not m.akc dnrfj 'flicir females do not a\e.ar i^inc^ braielets ot «•» 
benna. I'emairs of llic Muli.amm.adan Dbobis and Cltliiinlsas vr.ar no 
nose-ring, ivory, glass b.aiigle", or blue rlolli. Mubamrn.ad.an Clihtin- 
bas do not prep,arc ariitV and /i.’rit .and will not make .a do.'.b!e brarib. 
No one tan enter the c.aaic by adopting its r^rnjwtir tr. 'Iberc is a 
faneknyet sy-lem among the llimlu Clihimbaj. Tlic ehcuilhri is brredi- 
tary and the fenehuyat settles .all tl.e iritcrr.al di«-putcs in the dan or 
caste Tlic gises /I'e at marriages .and gets rupee and dcullc 

ihijl for tlic performance of liis duties. 

Tlic S.ayyids who number S.GOs arc an import.ant rommnuily in tbe 
State ’I hey .arc landowners (tl'Otigh net ciilliv.atf'rv) in .‘'am?!..a. ibanur, 
kiijpura and N’.arn.aul. The imporl.aut cl.ans ate fltikltiri, Mdsuf, lirmirf, 
Riinl and 7..ai;i. The most import.ar.t family is th.al of the llukhaii 
bayyids of S.ainim.a described below. 

A dcsccnd.ant of S.ayvid J.al»l-ud"DIn, Puklo^ri. roltlrd .at Sam^na in 
the tsih rciUury. Several m> mhers of Hie family base di: tii-guirlicd ll cm* 
selves in the serviee ol the St.ate. Ilak.m SatV'd ((hub m ll.as'an n.a5 Court 
Physieian to three .Mahar^pis— Alii .Singh, Am.ar Singh .and Sdiih .Sh.gh. 
His son. S.ayyid Sa'adat .Alt. was tutor to Maluir.'lj.a Natind.ar Singh, and 
subseqiK'ntly Foreign Minister Tlie title of Klialifa, or Tutoi'.a s'li, ba< thus 
become hereditary in the family. Of S.ayyitl Sa’.id.at .All’s six soua.lno— 
KluaUfa S.ayyid Muh.airmad Ha-s.an, C l.t:..ntid Khalif.' Sayyit! M«hamtr..ad 
Hussain— served in the Mnliny.and ronlimnd to l.ohl higli ofTiers until tie 
elder died in i.'SiJS. The younger, Kli.alif.a Sayyid Miih.amm.ad Hii".‘iin, Jha- 
sli(r-ud-daiiln, MiimUir-ubMuli:, KhAii naliildur, is the pri'Tiit rcpre<vnl.ati*.e 
of the family. He was made Foreign Minister in tbyo, and bis svrvirts and 
those of his brother in connection will) the adminislr.alion and T'dv.anei'Ti'cnt 
of P.ithMa have been .Arfcnoax ledger] by .Mlrctssivc^’ir^reys and l.icoier.ant- 
Governors Tim Khalifa is at present a ir.iniher of the *Cr>«nf!I of Regency 
and his son Kh.alifa Sayyid Hiiwiid llussniii is A*.s!s*,-!i,t Settlement Ofiitc 
ofRijpura. Another import.aiit family is that of Mfr Ttafiaiul Hussain 
Judge of the P.atiiila Chief Court. 

The Pirriidas of Dharson hold half the vilbagc in tntt'r/i. They arc Ihc 
desrendants of Sh.a1i Ibainra. The Ptrrfida.® of Ajr.awiir in RAjpura arc 
descended from Makhdiini Abdul Kiidir ’Uzairi. '1 lie Plriid.as ol San.aur 
are descended (torn Pir Abdul lAittch. 

Rgmcion, 

niudrii.xm is llic prevailing religion of P.ili.ila. Of llic total poinila* 
tion 55 per emit, are Hindus, zz per rent. .SililiR. and 22 per cent. Muham- 
madai.s. The Muhammadans slightly outiuimhcr the Sikiis. 

The principal Sikh gnrdwatas .arc— l.~At Dhamlin, where there 
is a large gurdicdra. Guru Tegli IJahttdur olicc stayed for a month here in 


GurdffitM. 
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or about the year 1S75 A.D. (732 B.), when he was summoned to Delhi by 
the Emperor Aurajgzeb, and the place is also famous for the Guru Sar 
Tirath, a famous tank which dates from the era of Ram Chandra^ the 
hero of the Ramfiyana. II.— At Talwandf, famous as the Damdama 
Sihib. Guru Govind Singh dwelt here for g months 9 days 9 paltrs 
and 9 gharis. The gurdwdra is a large building, and a fair is held 
there on rnc 1st of Baisikh. It is regarded by the Sikhs as the fifth 
throne, ranRing after Amritsar, Anandpur, Patna and Apchalnagar, and 
its mahants are always consulted in important questions of doctrine. 
Guru Govind Singh re wrote the Ad Granth here. Some of the mahants 
still make copies of the book. III.— At Sirhind, the place where the 
two infant sons of Guru Govind Singh were buried alive in 1704 AD. by 
Bazld Khtin, Subfih of Sirhind. Two fairs are held at the gurdwdta 
called the Fatehgarh or Fort of Victory,— one on the 12th of Poh,, 
the other on the Hola. East of Sirhind near Rauza of Mujaddid 
All-i-Sinf is the darhar of Miita Gujrf, the mother of Guru Govind Singh. 
iV.— At Lakhnaur near Ambala is a gurdwd a of Guru Govind Singh^ 
who lived there for five years as a child. The fair is held at the Dasehra. 

V. — There is n'gurdofdra at Bhatinda. In 1705 A. D. Guru Govind 
Singh stayed for a few days in the fort, and to commemorate his 
stay there a gU’dudra was built and Bhatinda re-named Govindgarh. 

VI. — At Bahadurgarh in tahsfl Patiala is a guidwdra which comme- 
morates a visit of Guru Tegh Bahidur in the time of Saif Khdn in 
1675 A. D. 

The Sodhf Khatrfs of Sangatpura are descended from Pirthf Chand, 
the eldest son of Guru ■ Riim Diis. They possess a book [pothi), a mila 
or rosary, and a hat [tcp) of Guru Niinak, and hold villages worth Rs. 10,000 
a year in mtddfi. There is a gurdwdra at Sangatpura and a fair is held on 
the 1st of Baisikh. 

The masands or tithe-collectors of the Gurus were dismissed by Guru 
Govind Singh on account of their exactions and their oppression of the 
Sikhs, but other Gurus retained their masands, and at Ghurrni, in Sihib- 
garh tahsil, the Marwahe Sarin Khatrfs, who are descendants of Bhfif Balu 
of Gondwftl in Amritsar, whose shrine is at Dndan in the Ludhiana District, 
are still wwffluifir of Guru Ram Rai of the Dehra Dun. Bha! Bdlii was 
appointed by Guru Amr Drs, and these masands now serve the gurdwdra 
in Dehra Dun, and the darbdrs of Mata Rajkaur at Man! Majra and Bawa 
Gurditta at Kiratpur. 

The chief dera of the Nirmalas is at Patifila, and its mahant is the 
head or Sri Mahant of the order. This dera is called the Dharm Dhaja 
and was built at a cost of Rs. 82,000 by the munificence, of Mahdraja 
Narindar Singh. Attached to it are also two villages worth Rs. 4,100 a 
year, granted as its mu'dfl. The present Sri Mahani is Bhd! Udho Singh. 
There is also an akkdra dependent on this dera at Hardwdr, and at this 
akhdra the Nirmalas are able to distribute bhandnri or alms to pilgrims, 
as is done by the Bairagfs and Saniasis, but which the Nirmalas had no 
means of doing prior to the reign of Mahdraja Narindar Singh. The dera 
of Bhil SSdhu Singh is at Patiala, and is notewortliy as containing the 
library of Bhal Tdra Singh,' a well-known Nirmala scholar in Gurmukhf 
and Sanskrit. The Nirmalas as a body study both these languages. 
At Barntlla B^wa G£ndha Singh, Nirmma, has a large dera, with a 
smaller dependent dera at Patifila. 
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CHAP Ij C. The Akalis have the following deras at PatiSla : ^Those of Bhdf Molak 
Singh, Bhdf Blshan Singh and Bhaf Rdm Singh, Amritsaria, in front of the 

pescrjptive. a„j of Bhdf Hira Singh Hazdria north of tho Mohinder 

PoFUu,TioM. College. 

ftinaa leUEim* TJig origin of the Dlwanas is very obscure. One story is that the order 
was founded by Bdld and Hariri, sons of Bahbal, a Siddhu Jat. BdlS, who 

Dlwfau, remained celibate, was called ditodna or the ecstatic by the Guru. Others 
ascribe their origin to Guru Har R 4 i, others to Guru Ram Das, and others 
again to his grandson Guru Mihrwdn, a view which is accepted by the 
Diwdnas themselves. The Dfwdnas wear red clothes, with a necklace of 
shells and a peacock's feather round the pagri, and they do not cut the 
hair. They also carry an earthern cup, called This sect is mainly 

recruited from the Siddhd Jat5, and is mostly found in Andhadgarh nisdmat.. 
Its members are generally cultivators. Marriage is usual. Their princi- 
pal deras are at Sangat and Bahman Diwdna, and they claim to levy 
a //SrfMfl (W. cup) or benevolence of li mans of grain from each village 
every seventh ‘year. Another deravias founded at Hadidya by Hira, a 
descendant of Harid in the time of Mahdrdja Aid Singh. Hira is said to, 
have remained standing on one leg for twelve years, after vyhich he slept 
on a bed which is still kept in the dera as a relic and is worshipped, as also 
is his samadh. The Dlwanas also have a dera at MAnsa which is attached 
to their head dera at Pir Kot. It was founded by Bhaf Gurdds, who was 
married in Mdnsa and whose samadh is also there. A fair is held on the 
14th badi of Chet. The dera of BAba Ram Das is at Patidla, and a fair is 
hddon the 8th sudi of each month athisrrrwrW/. On the death of a 
mahant the Diwinas distribute bhanddrd or alms. This they call 
bfchh, 

Maihnu The head dera of the Malhma ShShfe at Lopon in tahsfl Snhibgarh was 

Shihti. founded by a Jat peasant named Mohar Singh who once shot and wounded 
a deer, but it escaped, and on his pursuing it he saw a faqir sitting and 
washing the wound. He forthwith became his disciple and settled at 
Lopon, where on his death in 1835 a samadh was built to him. At this 
tomb a fair is held every year at the Holf. The Maihma Shahi faglrs repeat 
the Sat-nAm and have a Grantli of their own, but they also follow the Sikh 
Granth. They wear red clothes and ate mainly recruited from tho Ram 
Dasias and Mazhabis. e 

SiWjt*. The Bairigis have four main sects, RfimAnandf or Ramawat, 

NiraAnandf or NimAwat, Bishan SwAmf and Guria, of whom the first two 
are strongly represented in the State. The Ramanandfs adore Rim, 
Lachhman and Sita, marking the trident on their foreheads, while the 
Nimanandl's are devotees of Krishna apd Ridhka and use the two-pronged 
symbol. These two sects combine, as it were, to form a third, the Sukha- 
nandis, who observe both the RAmnaumi, or birthday of Ram Chandra, 
and that of Krishna, the Janam Asbtmi. The SukhAnandfs are numerous 
in the/tffl^tf/ tract, and their stronghold is at Tapa in tahsil AnAhadgarh. 
^iis pl^e was founded by SAkha Nand, a Brahman, disciple of BAwi 
MAdhoUAs. His IS worshipped here and a fair is held on the 
gth badi of Bhidon. People also worship the samidh of Mif Ditf, a 
girl who was dedicated to Sukha Nand by her father* In a similar way the 
iWinAwat sect has, it\ Mohindargarh, an offshoot in the Niranjnf sub-sect 
founded by DyAl DAs, whose sam&dh is in Dfdwina in Jaipur.' He imposed 
bhapaen or ochre coloured clothes and the custom of washing bread before 
cating ii on his followers. The principal Niranjanf rfera is at Narnaul. 
7 hecl«cfR(imAnandi' deras are those of BAba SAdhu RAra at Laungo- 
\v«i or LAlgarlt, of Budh Ram at TolcwiI in Sunim, Jinki D4s at Mftnwl 
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in Amrgarh, and Biisjt at^ Barcta* in Narvrfina talisils. At the latter CHAP. !■ C. 
offerings arc made on the 2 nA‘sudt of Bhidon and Chet, and at weddings ~ 

_ a rupee is offered by the people. T^e NimSnandfs have a dera of Bfiba Descrlptlvei 
R&dhka Das at Laungowdli to which a small private Sanskrit school is PorutATioH. 
attached. Another offshoot of the Bairigls is the sect of the Nirank£rfs, Balcteb. 
founded by Sarjii DAs, whose santddh is at Patiala. The Nirankiirt dera is ‘ 
at Nangc-kf-Klierf, which village they hold in miid/i. The followers of this 
sect do not worship idols ; they wear no clothes except a idgra of vamj 
and a red langot, but besmear the body with ashes, and they use wooden 
shoes called khardwdn. They keep the hair pneut {iaidn). 

Of the ten Sanhist orders, four, Girt, Piirf, Ndth and Ban, arc represent* Sanifafa. 
ed in the State. Their most important centre is Pdil, where members of 
the fraicrnita’ have been buried alive at a place called the Das ndm kd 
Akhdra. Tlicrc is also a samddh here called Bdwd Jddo Gir, .at which manni 
(a sweet thick bread} is offered on Tucsdiiy or on the 14th sudi of the 
month. There arc also Saniasf deras at Sunitm (of Ganga and Mathra 
Purls), at Dudi£n (of Nihil Gir), and at Chhijli (of Nand Ban). All these 
deras arc in tahsil Sunim. At Sirhind is the samddh of Hardit Gir, at 
Narwlina th.at of Bdwi Sarsuli Purf, where a fair is held on the ikddshi 
of each month, and at Bhatinda of Gulnb Nith, at which a fair is held 
j-carly on the Guga tiatimt. Other deras arc the large mat of Bhagwin 
Gir .at Khinpur Ganda, of Jido Nith at Chaunda (in tahsil Amrgarh), and 
of Lachhman Gir and Farm Hans at Mansurpur. Besides their orders, the 
Sanii'sis h.avc also Tivc akhdras,—]dn», Kfranjanf, Nirwin, Atal and Bohgup 
At Ujliina Khurd in tahsil Narwina is the shrine of Philo, a Brahman 
who was a disciple of a Gir SaniisI and a protector of kinc, wherefore 
milk and ghi arc also offered .at his tomb. His bowl [idmba) is also wor- 
shipped, being filled by peasants with grain at both harvests. Close to his 
shrine tlicrc is a plot ot s.acrcd ground kept by his disciples for grazing 
cattle. At N.nrwiina, Ghaibf Shah, Saniisf, has a shrine .it which ght, 

.ind at a boy's marriage a rupee, .irc offered. In limes when disease 
is epidemic people offer a staff (sofa) of katr wood, sirs of grain and 
si sers of pdras on Sundays. No oath may be taken on this shrine. At 
B.tla is the modern shnne of Bliwi Sarsutf, Purf, who settled there in 
1759. The offerings arc ghi and milk. Tho fair is l-.cld on the Asauj sudi 
ikddshi. 

The Gliarfb D.^sls, who arc followers of the poet Gharib Das, arc con- GhtrlbDlifi. 
fined to Lilisil Sihibgarh. They wear red clothes, but no eheti or scalp- 
lock, and burn their de.id. They celebrate the Holi at Jandiilf in Delhi 
at the tomb of Gharib Diis. Some of the Gharib Djsfs obscn'c celibacy. 

At GItarachon in tihsil BhawSnfgarh is the shrine of B$wd Fuqrfi 
Kutiwili, a native of the Miinjha, who settled there in the Mughal times. 

He was a Sat Sahibla and practised austerities at the pl.icc where his shrine 
now stands. It is visited by people both from the hldnjha and beyond the 
Ganges, 

Tlic ascetic order of the Ud/ists was founded by Srfehand, son of udiifi. 

Guru Nanak. The Ud.iflfs arc always celibate. Some wear red coloured 
clothes {bhagwen), others go entirely naked except for a langoti, but rub ashes 
on the body. They congregate in monasteries (deras) and are divided into 
four dhdttas,—(\) Phul Sihib or Mflin Sfihib,(2} BAlu Hasnn, (3) Almast and 
(4) Bliagat Bliapv/in. There is also n Baklishfsh Sangat Sfihib which was 
founded by Bhal Pheru with the permission of Gdru Govind Singh. They 

>To thMtRjmtouidl it<r«imarbeaildadtboseof D. JimniDis at BMniauhra,o( Lit 
Pti it Mfiaii tnil Prem Dft it Ntiixe (■!! in Dh£rl Uhili;. 
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nav special reverence to the Adi Granth. TIic four dcras have one ahhartt 
and the Sangat Sahib another, so that they are only grouped into two 
okhdrns in all. The best known deras in the State are the dera of Bharam 
Sardp at Pdil; the dera of Sukham DAs, whose sam&dh is also revered, at 
Sirhind : the dera of Bhaf NAma, whose samddh is also worshipped, at Laun- 
gowal- the rfera of Avdhut at ThulAwal : that of Barhim Deo at Katron; 
that of RAm DAs at Lada! and that of BAwi Barhdm DAs, whose savtddh- 
isalsQ revered, at Raesar. At BarnAla iathe rfer'fl ofBalram, the Mmddh 
of one of whose r/w/ot, B.wA Dyil DAs, is also worshipped. At 
Tasauli (in BanAr tahsfl) is the dera of Tahal DAs; at Niibha in this 
State'is that of Sant DAs; a?id at Banur that of Santokh Das, where 
there is also a samddh at which offerings are made at the Dasehra. 
At Tarkhan MAjra (Sirhind) is the dera of Gursara DAs, at Kaddon 
(Pail) that of Tahal Das, where the samddh of BAwa Siddlm Das is revered- 
At Akar is the dera of Bishan DAs. At Phtiala is the dera of BAwA Magni 
RAm. The of this is the mahant of the UdAsls. BAwA 

Magni Ram was a famous UdAsi of the Mian Sahib dhund, who celebrated 
a great bkandd'd. He built a chhatto' in Patiala, and the street contain- 
ing it is known by the name of Chhatta Magni Ram. Another Udasi 
dera is that of the samddhan, also in PatiAla. 

The Suthras owe their origin to Guru Har Rii. They follow Guru 
NAinak and keep the .Adi Granth in their deras. They wear a sell topi of 
black woollen ropes twisted round their heads, a chhata (necklace; of the 
same stuff round their necks, a mark made with lamp-black and red lead 
on their foreheads, and carry two dandds (short staves) in their hands. 
They do not wear trousers {paijdvt->). Their head dera called the darbdr 
of Jhangar Shah is at Lahore. They have 8 sections {ghardnas), 4 large- 
and 4 small. Out of the four large sections three have their head deras 
(called gaddis) in this State. At Patiala is the gaddi of MushtAq SliAh, 
at Sanaur that of Mahbob ShAb, and at Sanghol that of LAI ShAh. The 
fourth gaddi is at Miler Kotla. Of the small sections there are two gaddis 
in this State, that of Tanak Shah at Mulepur, and that of Sangat Shuh at 
Jarg. There are mahants at each gaddi. Besides these gaddis, there arc- 
some small deras of this order. 

There are rfcrtfr of the DAdfi Panthis at Bhatinda and PatiAla. At 
NArnaul some BaniAs are called DAdu Panthis. They are ghiristi (married)- 
and followers of DAdu. 

The patron saint of the MahArAja of PatiAla is BhAi Mdl Chand 
surnamed the Baggl-bodiw-ala, 'white-locked,’ a Dugal Khatrf, who was born 
at Bhatinda in 1664 with a lock of white hair. His father having no 
son had besought BAba Ganga Ram^ a SArsut Brahman, of Bhatinda, to bes- 
tow a son on him, and the BAba foretold that one would be born to him 
with a lock of white hair. • The boy in accordance with his father's vow 
was given to the BibA on his birth and became his disciple. The Baba, 
and Bh&f MAI Chand left Bhatinda and settled in SunAm in the time of- 
MahArAja Ala Singh, who founded the village of BhAf kf l^aur near 
SunAm and conferred it on the BhAf in mtt’dfi with some other lands. The 
BhAf died in 1764 and after his death a shrine was built about a mile 
from SunAm, which is held in reverence by Hindus and Sikhs. The popular 
saying runs, Bhdi Mdla bachna dd pdra — ‘BhAf MAla’s words were’ 
fulfilled.’ This shrine is visited by people from considerable distances, to 
fulfil a vow or obtain some desired blessing, and the offerings are taken by 
Baba Ganga Ram’s descendants. 


'When two opposite homes in n street belong to the seme person he generalljr conneete., 
them hy means of a roof, A atieet thus roofed in is called Mufta, 
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The satnddh o( Biba A1& Singh at Patiala and his ehullhai (hearths) at 
’Barnala are revered and ofierings made at them It is abo of interest to 
note that the samSdh of Bnbi Sabbha Singh, 'brother of the founder 
•of the State, is reverenced by the people. It is at Hadiiya in tahsil 
AnAhadgarh. 

At Sajuma in tahsll Nar\Yflna is the cave of Sukhdeo, son of the sage 
Viyasa (who wrote the Mahabharatal in which he died after undergoing a 
long penance. Close to it is a tank called the Siiraj Kund, and there is held 
here an annual -fair on the 6th Bhadon sudi. At Kalait in Narwana tahsil 
is a tank sacred to the sage Kapal Mnnf, the author of the Sfinkh system of 
philosophy, who flourished in anoient times. At Karaota in tahsil Kanaud 
Bhikam Ahir has a shrine. He was a resident of Khudana and was told 
by a Mahatma to set forth with a cart and settle wherever it stopped. 
This it did at Karaota, where he eventually placed himself alive in a 
Santa dh and waited till life was extinct. Hb fair is held on the Giiga Naum! of 
Bhidon. At Mansurpur in tahsil Bbawinigarh is the deval or shrine of Maghi 
Rim,' who came from the east of the Jumna in the time of Mahiirdja Amar 
Singh. Becoming a disciple of Bawfi Dit, a Veddnti, he eventually founded 
the Apo-Ap sect, whose members wear a blue hpa, a gillt or loose 
wrapper (A white cloth, and a langot. They keep the head and beard 
shaved. The sect worships the sun and calls its mahmi Sihib or Master, 
as iMagghi Rdm himself was called. The makmt never leaves his room 
during his lifetime, in accordance with the rule laid down by the founder. 
At Ujhana in tahsil Narwana is the snmddh of Babi KhSk Nath, a 
disciple of Sidh NSth. It is said that the PachSdas of Kaithal lifted the 
kine of Ujhfina and refused to return the booty ; so the BdwS went to 
negotiate their ransom. He filled his beggar’s bowl (fiiwdf) with water 
from a well and thus caused all the PachSdas’ wells to dry up. The 
Pachadas seeing this came to the Bawii, who secured the return of the 
stolen cattle before he allowed the wells to fill again. The people out of 
fear refrain from swearing or taking an oath (sugand) on his name. It is 
said that he voluntarily gave up his life. He is worshipped on Sundays. 
At Phaphera in tahsil Bhikhi is a saviddh of Bh&f Baihlo, Siddhu )at, 
at which offerings are made. In the time of Guru Arjan h^e took a 
great part in digging the tank of Amritsar. There is a proverb about 
him— H/idf Biahlo kamm rare sa6 se pailile, * Bhai Baihlo is the first 
to help those who have faith in him’ Between Babial and Ralla 
is the shrine of Baland Jogf Pfr, the Jat/ierd of the Chihil Jats. 
He fought with the Bhattf Rijputs at Changli Ghanauri and was 
killed. His head fell on the spot, but his body remained on horse- 
back and fell fighting at a place between Babiil and Ralla, where a 
shrine was built. There arc also tombs of the dog, hawk and horse that 
were with him. The Chahil Jats do not use the milk of a cow after calving 
or the grain of a harvest without first m^ing an offering to the Pfr. 

At Sirhind is the shrine of Shaikh Ahmad Mujaddid AIf-i-Sdn{,‘ a 
descendant of Shahdb-ud-Dfn Farukh Shfih’ Alfaruqi, the Kdbulf, who 
came to India from Kdbul. The family were first settled in Sundm, 


’ So caUed because he used to cat out of an eartbern pot lmaggh(), 

* ' Rensner of the 2nd thousand,’ so called because he was born after t,ooo years had 
elapsed since (he Prophet’s death. 

’ Hb shiine is said to be at Chhat or Lairhnatitf, and b populatiy supposed to be the tomb 
of Shabdb'ud'Dfn Chert, 
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but Imdra Rafi-ud-DIn took up his abode in SirHind In the time of Ffroz 
Shfih. Mujaddid, his descendant in the 6th generation, was born there in 
' 1563. He was a disciple of Bfiqi Bills of Delhi and founded the Naqshbandf 
Mujaddadia order in India, introducing the practice of sikr khafi or silent 
prayer. He wrote many religious works, of which the Maktubiit is the most 
important, and died at Sirhind in 1617 at the age of 64. His tomb is 
the principal shrine of the Naqshbandfs in India, and is a beautiful structure, 
built in the reign of Shfih Jahin. The tirs is held on the 27th of Safar and 
is the occasion of a considerable gathering. Pilgrims from Kfibul visit this 
shrine. The Naqshbandis absolutely forbid music and singing, but they arc 
said to advocate the use of fine clothes and luxurious food. 

The Qfidtia order was founded by Sayyid Muhi-ud-Din Abfi Muham- 
mad Abdul Qfidir, Gilfini. It uses both the alkrjali and kka/i (loud an 3 
silent prayer), but regards the use of hymnS in religious services as unlawful. 
Its members are distinguished by green turbans. The Naushfihis, an 
offshoot of the Qfidrias, have some minor derds in the Banfir tahsll. 
At Pail is the shrine of Shfih Maula, a Qfidria and a disciple of Shfih 
Daula Daryfif of Gfijrfit Tlie Qizis in hiS time were in power at Pfiil, and 
when he fired a rick belonging to them they scourged him, whereupon he 
foretold that their race would die out, and his prophecy has been fulfilled/ 
Another Qfidria shrine at Pfiil is that of Shfih Ghulaln Ffizil, a Gilfinf 
Sayyid of Sadhaura. At Banur is the shrine of Lai Shfih, Qfidria, a des- 
cendant of the well-known Shfih Qumes of Sadhaura. The urs is cele- 
brated on the I ith of Rabi-us-SSnf. Nabi Shfih, the mast or spiritually 
intoxicated, was a/ajif of the Qfidria order, who smoked snl/a {ekaras) and 
tobacco, lived naked, and did not take food with his own hands, being served 
by Dittd, a Hindu barber, who eventually murdered him, whereupon a tomb 
was built in his honour at Sunfim in the time ofMahfirfija Karm Singh. His 
urs is celebrated on the i2tli of Safar. 

The Jalfilfs, an offshoot of the Suhrwafdia order, Said to have been 
founded by S. Jalfil-ud-Din Bukhfirf of Uch, are fdgirs distinguished by 
their glass bracelets. When epidemic disease breaks out among goats 
people offer goats to them to stop the evil. They repeat the words 
' Panj Tan ' and ‘ Dam Maula.' The Jalalfs havea dera of Lfikn Shfih 
a Sayyid of Samfina, at Ghanaur. Here lamps are lighted every Thursday.- 
Shfih Nizfim-ud-Din, another descendant of JaliU-ud-‘Din, migrated from’ 
Delhi and settled at Samfina, founding the family of the Bukhfirf Sayvids of 
that place.* 

At Hiji Ratan, 3 miles froih Bhatinda, is the shrine of Hfiji 
Ratan, a large building With a mosque and gatewjiy, and surrounded’ 
by a wall on alt sides. Outside the Shrine is a large tank, now nearly’ 
filled with earth, and a grove of jdl trees. The site of the shrine' 
is now surrounded by hillocks of sand. Ratan Pfil or Chan Kaur (sici 
was the Diwfin of Bine Pal, Rfija of Bhalinda, and with his did 
Shahab-ud-Din Ghorl conquered that fortress, massacring the Raja’ and 
all his family. Ratan Pfil then became a Muhammadan, and m.tde 
a pilgrimage to Mecca. On his return he became known as Hnjf 
Ratan, and on his death in 1321 this shrine was built by royal 
command. The mufdmrs of this shrine are the descendants of Shah 
Chand, a Madfirf, who came from Makanpur near Cawnpore to Bhatinda 
in the time of Sardfir Jodh. Madfirls are one of the be-shara or 
irregular orders of Isifim, and owe their origin to Badi'-ud-Dfn Madfir, 
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son of Abu Is-h&q, the Syrian (Shnmf). Besides tbe above it bas a 
dera at Mfnakpur in Bandr tahsii, founded by Hajf ShAh Gharib 
Zinda Pfr of Makanpur, and the takia of Murid Ali Shiih at Bandr. 
The latter is considered the Mir Oera or chief shrine, and oilerings 
arc made there at weddings. At Bhfkhf is the shrine of Gudar Shnh, 
a Madirf faqir, who rode an ass and exhibited miraculous powers. 
The fair here is held on the Gth stidi of Magh. 

Among the minor shrines are the tomb of Makk! Shih, Shahid, at Pinjaur, 
and that of Khiikf Shah, Shahid, at which latter cMrmds and batashas are 
offered on Thursdays. At Samina is the shrine of Imfim Ali-i-Walf, believed 
to be a grandson of the fmftm Musa Riza, whose tomb is at Mashhad. He 
accompanied one of the earliest Muhammadan invasions of India and fell in 
battle. His shrine, a fine building, is said to have been restored by Shahfib* 
ud'Din Ghori. It is believed that a tiger visits this shrine every Tliursday 
night to worship the saint, which is locally known as the Mashhadwdlf. 
Other tombs at Samana arc those of Muhammad Shah Ism&il, or Plr 
Samfima. the first Muhammadan to settle at that place, which is now 
falling into disrepair; of Mir Imam-ulla Husaini; of Shdh Nizdm-ud-Dfn 
Bukhliri, and of his grandson Abdulla If. These three shrines lie close 
together. At Pati&la itself is the smalt shrine of Ja’far ShAh, the 
majatib or distraught, who lived in the reign of Mahanija Karm Singh. 
At Namaul is the fine tomb of ShAh Quif, a Nawab of Narnaul, 
who accompanied HumAyun from BadakhshAn. SliAh QuU erected many 
fine buildings in Narnaul, such as the Khin Saiavar, the mandt or 
market, the Tarpolia Gate and a sardi. He died in 1592, and 
offerings of fried gram and gur arc made at his shrine on Fridays. 
At Bandr is the shrine of Shaikh Painda, an Adalzai Pathdn, whose 
ancestors migrated from the SulcmAn Khcl country in the Mughal 
period. This saint was a disciple of NizAm-ud-din of ThAnesar, and 
iiis spiritual power was such tW when he prayed the locks of doors 
hurst open and trees bent to the ground. A Brahman woman used to 
come to him daily to hear the Quran, and when she died none could 
lift her bier, so the saint directed that she should be buried beneath the 
place where she used to sit, at his feet. Olferings are made at this shrine 
on Thursday’s. At Dliarson in tahsii Narnaul is the shrine of Shaikh 
Hamza, a descendant of Shaikh BahA>ud-dfn Zakarfa of MuItAn, who died 
in 1549. Evil spirits arc driven out of men and women at this shrine. 
At Narnaul also is the shrine of NizAm ShAh, a descendant of IbrAhtm 
Adham. His ancestor Hazrat Almastauff came from Kdbul to HissAr 
in the time of H.nlAku, and thence QAzi Ain-ud-Dfn migrated to 
Namaul, where NizAm ShAh w’as born in 1500. He became a disciple 
of KhwAja Khandn Alai Tilj Nagaurf of Gwalior, and died in 1588, 
being a contemporary of Akbar. At his shrine .arc two mosques, one 
built by th.at emperor, the other bjy his son JahAngir. His urs is 
held on the 27th of Safar. There is a popular saying th.at 'bdd ea 
junta jo bare kdm uske hdmi Shah Niodm' or ShAh NizAm helps 
those who work .after (the prayers on) Friday. And he is supposed to 
fulfil the wishes of those who remain 40 d<ays at his shrine. At 
Bhatinda is the tomb of Sayyid MirAn Shah built in 1738. Between 
Bhatinda and HAji Ratan is the shrine of Mama BliAiija or 'The Uncle and 
his Sister's Son,’ said to have been the leaders of ShaliAb'iid.Diii 
Ghorf’sariny who were killed in the capture of Bhatinda. At Sanaur is 
the tomb of Roshan Ali ShAh, at which no one mav remain after dark.' 
Outside the walls of BamAIa is the tomb of Pir NasAh Walt, at whicli 
lamps arc lighted every Thursday. It is forbidden to remove pieces 
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of brick from this serine. AtSunfim is the shrine ^ of Kiizi Muizz*i]d*Pin| 
who came there from Mecca some seven centuries ago. In building 
bis shrine milk was used instead of water in the mortar, and the 
custom' still subsists, milk being mixed in the whitewash used for the 
shrine. At Sanaur in tabsll Patidla is the shrine of Shih Wildyat 
Mubariz-ud-Din Husaini, a descendant of the Imfira Husain and a dis- 
ciple of Hafiz Mahmud Biabdnf, who came from Arabia nine cen- 
turies ago. His tin on the 27th of Rabi-us-Sanf is the occasion of 
a large gathering. It is not permitted to cut even a twig from 
the trees in the enclosure of this shrine. At Bhatinda there is also 
a tomb of Surkh Biabani, at which salt is ottered on Thursdaj-s. 
At Kauli is the shrine of Shah Husain, famous for its jjower of curing 
boils on the knee (aifKud). The patient goes to this shrine taking with 
him a small axe, and in his circuit round the village when he meets 
some one he throws it down. This person picks up the axe and touches 
the sore with it. After completing a circuit of the village it is believed 
that the boil is cored, and the axe is then offered with some sweet- 
meat at the shrine, Saif Khin, a brother of Fidif Khan, a famous 
oQicial of Aurangzeb, had been Subfili of Kashmir, but he had a 
quarrel with the Wazfr and, resigning his post, founded Saifabild, 
now called the fort of Bahidurgarh, 4 miles _ north-east of Palidla, 
where his shrine is still reverenced. He is said to have been in llic 
habit of paying the workmen on his palace every fourth day with 
money taken from beneath a carpet spread on a platform, but when 
the men searched there for his hoard one night they found nothing, 
and he acquired a reputation for miraculous powers. Sajna Qureshf, 
called the Ghuntnwiila, has a shrine near the gate of the old fort at 
Sundm. He is said to have been a gencriil of Taimdr who fell in battle 
at this spot, and clay horses are offered at his shrine. But nothing 
certain is known of this saint’s origin or of that of Nizdm Sbdh 
Palanwala, which is also at SunUm. The Ganj ShaUdnn also commemorates 
the warriors who fell in some battle at SunSm, probably when Taimiir 
attacked the fortress in 1398 A.D. At Pail is the shrine of Shih 
HasM Sirmast, a Pathin disciple of Qutb-ud-Dln Bakhtyir, Kakf. The 
vn is celebrated on the 6th of Zil-Hij. 

The Chishtf order was founded by Abu Is hSq of Sham (Syria), who 
became the disciple of Khwaja MimshSd Dinwari and at his command 
settled in Chist in Persia. Muin-ud-Din, the famous Chishtf saint of 
Ajmer, first brought the tenets of the order into India, and its greatest 
organizer in the Punjab was BSwfi Farid-ud-DIn Shakr-Ganj of Pik Patan, 
whose two disciples Alf Ahmad Sdbir and Nizim-ud-Din Aulia founded the 
two sab-orders, the Sdbiria and the NizSmfa, of whom the former wear 
white and the latter red (bliagwen) garments. The Chlshtfs use music in 
their devotions and the tiir jalt or praying aloud, and should possess 
the qualities of tark, renunciation, isdr, devotion,' ishj, love of God, and 
wirrfr, or humility. Chishtis are permitted to wear coloured clothes. 
Their ^ chief shrine in this State is that of Miran Bhlk at Ghurdm, 
dnd disciples of Biiwa Farid are also found at Banfir, Narnaul, etc. 
At Sanaur there is the shrine of Abu’l-Faleh, also of the Chishti order, 
son and disciple of Abu’I-Qfidir (a Sabzwari Sayyid descended from Shfih 
Badr-ud-Din Is-hfiq), and son-in-law of the famous Bfibfi Farid-ud-Dln, 
Shakr Ganj He was born at Sanaur in 1654 and died, there m 
I 7 * 9 ' The shrine is a fine building erected after his death byhisdis- 


* Or R)^sacr!Sn, 
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ciples, and his tirs, which is called mojlis, on the 2ist of Rabi-us-S^nf is the CHAP, b C. 
occasion of a great gathering of the common people and daruesh.es who -7— 
come from long distances. It is said that this saint was so affected by the Descriptive, 
singing of a hymn that he jumped into a well, but on the hymn being sung Popjilkiok. 
again he sprang out of it once more. His descendants are PirzAdas. chishih 
At Sirhind is another shrine, that of Bandagi ShSh Ismail Chishtf, ' ' 
an Uvaisi Sabzwari Sayyid of Tirmiz, descended from the ImAm Jafar, a 
disciple of Burhan Tandfiwarf and a contemporary of Mujaddid-i-AIf-i-Sanf. 

A large fair is held here on the 26th of ShawwAl. At Banur also there 
is a shrine of NizAm Dast-i-ghaib, a MAsawi Sayyid called Rorfwala Pfr of 
the Chishtf order, who came from Ardbil in the Mughal period. A 
person suffering from fever takes a piece of brick (ror) from the shrine and 
hangs it round his neck aS a specific. Offerings are made here on Thursdays. 

At Sunim is the famous shrine of Mahmdd Banof born in 1053, son 
of Qutb-ud-Din, a Tirmizf Sayyid, and a disciple of Hajf Sharif Zind, of the 
Chbhti order. Having lived In Mecca for twelve years he returned wth 
twelve disciples to India and settled at SunAm, where he died in iiig, 

The shrine is a fine building, and a great fair is held there on the first 
Tuesday in Chet sudl. Evil spirits, whether of men or women, are cast 
out at this shrine. Here also is the shrine of Khwaja Gauhar, a disciple 
of Pfr Banof, who accompanied him to SunAm. Shah Sifti was a Nizamfa 
Chishtf, a disciple of ShAh Husain, tvho came from Uch and settled at 
SunAm. He tvas a drinker of bhaug and known as SotinwAla, ' the keeper 
of the staves,’ and staves and bhang are offered at his shrine. At Sanaur 
is also the tomb of ShAh Shafqat,.a Sibiria Chishtf, whose Hr tis held on 
the 14th of Jaraadf-us-SAnf. At Sanghera in lahsfl AnAhadgarh is the shrine 
of Shaikh Ahmad Chishtf, a descendant of the famous Pfr Jalal-ud-Din, 

JaliAniAn Jahangasht of Uch, whence the saint came in the Mughal period. 

The urs is held here on the 15th of Muharram. At RAesar is the shrine of 
Sarmast ShAh Chishtf, at which lamps are lighted on Thursdays, and milk 
and ehM offered. At Narnaul there is another Chishtf shrine, that of ShAh 
TurkmAn Muhammad Ata, a disciple of Sayyid UsmAn Hsrwani, and a 
spiritual brother of the great KhwAja Mufn-ud-Dfn of Ajmer. This saint 
came to Narnaul in the reign of Qutb-ud-Dfn Ibak and was martyred while 
praying on the 'Id in 1243. His shrine is a fine building of stone, and an 
annual fair is held here on the Ashra or loth of Muharram. Another 
spiritual brother of the KhwAja of Ajmer, Shaikh SAdf Langocbf, is 
also buried at Narnaul. At SamAna is the shrine of Abdul Ghanf Chishtf, 
who died in 1624. The building, which is an imposing structure of 
marble, is called the Shuh k& daira, and it is believed that touching 
the shrine for a few days is a certain cure for any disease. At night 
torches are said to be seen issuing from it. At Narnaul is the tomb 
of MfrAn TAj-ud-Dfn, ' Sher-sawdr anr chdbuhmdr,' ‘the rider of the 
tiger with a snake for a whip,’ a Chishtf and a disciple of Qutb-ud- 
Din Munawar, ofHansf. His grandfather Usman came from Firmul in 
Persia, and settled in Narnaul near the Dhosf hill. This saint died 
about 500 years ago. He is worshipped by people of all seels, 

'including Hindus, and is the patron saint of the Sangf BaniAs of Narnaul. 

Muhammadan bridegrooms before starting on the marriage procession 
drink water from a cup which has been placed on the slab of his tomb, 
near which are the graves of a tiger and a serpent. The saint’s descend- 
ants are called MfrAn-pote. He deters any one from attempting to build 
his shrine.' 

. The cult of MirAn is widespread, especially among the women, as he Mirlo. 
confers sons and aids his devotees in every difficulty. 'I he ritual at a 
or sdance in honour of MfrAn is as follows :-^ 0 n the Sundays and 
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Thursdays of the light half of the month a cloth is spread on the ground, a 
lamp is lighted and si sers of giilpilds, sweet balls of flour roasted in 
oil, with some scent, are laid on the cloth. Dumms meanwhile sing kafis or 
hymns in praise of Mirdn, and these kdfis produce ecstacy in the women 
seemingly inspired by MirAn, who throw their heads about, and, according 
to the popular belief whatever they prophecy in this state comes to pass. 
As a matter of fact, however, there are two MirAns,— one Zain Khfin 
of Amroha, the other Sadr-i-JahAn of Maler Kotla. The former had a magic 
lamp, by the light of which he could see the fairies dance at night, and by 
whose aid he used to call to himself a king' s daughter with whom he was 
in love. The king, however, by a stratagem seized and killed him. Seven 
iairies called BfbiSn, BibariAn or UparliAn were in attendance on Zain Khan, 
and they also are worshipped by some women, doles, gttddis or dolls and 
new grain being offered to them on the Sundays, in the light halves of 
Baisakh, Jeth, Katak and Magghar, on mud platforms built for that purpose. 
The other MfrAn, Sadr-i*JahAn, was an ancestor of the NawAbs of Kotla, who 
is said to have married a daughter of Bahlol ShAh Lodi. ' 

Khera, the site of a village, has come to mean the local deity. Hindus 
in Patiala believe that Khera averts plague and other epidemics. No 
image is made, but in the niche a lamp is kept burning on Sundays. The 
method of worship, when epidemics break out, is curious. A buffalo is taken 
to the site of Khera, where its ear is cut off and offered to Khera. The 
buffalo is then driven round the village with drums, and a mixture of milk, 
water, wine and curd is poured out in a continuous stream encircling (dhd' 
delta) the wllage. Khera is also worshipped at the start and finish of a 
marriage procession. C^itla, the goddess of small-pox, is worshipped by all 
Hindus and many Muhammadans. Every village has a shrine dedicated 
to her, and called dfai. J Annual fairs are held in Chet at Cliaparsfl and 
KapArf, when offerings of wet gram and flour, yellow and black cotton 
seeds, and bread made of flour and sugar are presented. Devf-worship is 
very popular in Patiala. Many of the Hindus make long pilgrimages to the 
famous shrines of Mansa Devi, near ManI MAjra, Naina Devi in Bilnspur, 
and Jowala Mukhf in Kangra. The first eight days of Asauj and Chet 
^e especially sacred to Devf. 

(The month of KAtak is held sacred by the Hindus. Every morning 
they bathe, and especially on the last live days of the month. In the even- 
ing of the Gopa ashtami festival they feed the cows with flour-cakes and 
crown them with garlands. 

Pxpttl worship is the only form in which Brahma worship obtains. 
After bathing, the devout water the pifal trees w'hich grow near the ponds 
and rivers in honour of Brahma. ^ 

Christianity. 

Patiala lies in the parish of Ambala, and the Chaplain of Ambala pays 
it occasional visits. There is a small church, capable of holding 35 people. 
There are 122 Native Christians of all sects. The chief mission is 
that of the American Reformed Presbyterian Church which was established 
in 1892 in the reign of MahArAja Rajindar Singh by Dr. Scottj a Medical 
Missionary. The MahArnja gave him a piece of land 16 bighds in area with 
a number of valuable trees and permitted him to erect a house of his 
own on the site. Houses have also been built on it for the missionaries. 
The only other society working among the Native Christians in PatiAla is 


'Shaikh Ahoiad, also an anceitor ol the Kotla NawAhs, has a shone at Chhat, 
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ihe American Methodist Episcopal Mission which was established in 1890, CRAP.' I, C> ‘ 
In the village of Rfimpur Katanf in Piil fahsil an Anglo-Vernacular _ 

Primary School has been started by the Revd. Dr. Wherry of the LudhKna 
American Mission, and in this 23 Jat and Muhammadan boys receive instruc- Population. ■ - 
tion. There is also a Mission School at Basf, where 12 or 13 sweeper boys Chrisiian Mij> ) 
are taught, but the school cannot be said to flourish. lioni. 

Food. 

The poorer classes are the first to feel the effects of famine in every Food, 
part of the State, especially.in Sardul^h, Narnaul and the Bingar adjoin- 
ing the Hissir, GurgSon and Kamdl Districts respectively. The people exp 
press this fact in their proverbs, id! vtch kaun mod ? gharlb~' who died in 
famine ? A poor man.’ Other proverbs contrasting poverty and riches are 
Jis kl kolht men ddne us ke katnle bkx siydne—' He who has grain 
in his kothl though a fool is regarded as an intelligent man Pet men 
paydn rotidii soblie galldn molidn—' He whose stomach is full talks loud’ : 

Jinndn hkde unnd kamde—' He will earn in proportion to what he eats.’ 

The grains which form the staple food of the people in the State are 
Bdjfd or millet, gram, herrd, ».e. pam mixed with wheat or barley, jau, 
mekii or maize, rice, wheat, mattdwd chind, mdsh, mdng, moth and mosar. 

The proportion of wheat and rice to other kinds of grain used depends 
mainfy on the means of the family— wealthy or w-ell-to-do people always eat 
wheat, which the poorer classes cannot afford. Rice is little used except 
at festivals and marriages. It is grown mainly in the Pinjaur nitdmal, that 
produced in the hills being of superior qnalitjr. The hill people sell their 
rice if of good quality, retaining 0^ the inferior kinds for their own use. 

This is also the case with wheat. The best kinds of rice, eaten by well-to-do 
people, are imported from Delhi, Amritsar and Bareli. Ordinary villagers 
in winter eat bread made of gcoani makki,jowdr, chind or bdjrd with 
mdng, moth, urd (pulses) and green sarson or gram cooked as a vegetable 
(rd^). Khichri made of bdjrd and moth or mung is also eaten fora 
change. In the hot weather bread made of wheat, berrd or makki, with 
ddl or gram porridge, is eaten. In the Bingar and Jangal bdjrd and berrd, 
in Mohindargarh barley and berrd, and in the Pinjaur nisdmat makki, are 
generally eaten throughout the year. The regular meals are taken at 
midday and in the evening. Zaminddrs working in the fields generally eat 
a light meal in the morning. This consists of the previous (fey’s leavings 
with some lassi or butter-milk. After working a few hours a heavy meal is 
taken at noon. This is generally brought to the fields by the women or 
children as the cultivators have no time to go home. Well-to-do landholders 
and townspeople eat pulses and vegetables of all sorts such as gobi, 'cauli- 
flower'; begun or brinjal; tori,ghii, or ‘vegetable marrow'; kareld 
or ihalgem, ' turnip ’; dtd, ' potatoes ’; motor, ‘ peas , iairi, ' cucumber,’ etc., 
with their bread. Poorer people make free use of gdjar, ' carrots,’ kakrts, 

‘cucumbers,’ ‘melons,* ««a or kJArd, phut, makros, ber,pihi 
and especially in times of famine. The rotis or loaves eaten by 

villagers are generally thicker than those made in towns. Meat is but 
• seldom eaten in the villages by Muhammadans and Sikhs as they cannot 
afford it, but at weddings and the like goat’s flesh is eaten. Hindus 
'abstain from meat owing to religious scruples. In the towns meat is .it. 

generally eaten by Muhammadans and Sikhs. In the Mohindargarh ntidmai 
,the people generally eat rabri to fortify themselves against the hot winds 
from the Rajpiitana Desert. This is made of barley, gram or bdjrd flour 
with chhdchh or butter-milk. Flour, /««' and water are mixed together and 
put in the sun, and when the leaven is ready salt is added and the mixture 
put on the fire till it is cookei . When eaten hot unilk can be added, otheiy 
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wise it is cooled by keeping it a whole night, butter-milk being added 
to it in the morning, and then it is squeezed, pressed through a cloth and 
eaten. Saiiii of all kinds is used in the State. It is made from flour 
of parched grain {wheat, barley, gram, idiAii, lice and maize), simrbat 
of sugar, gur, s/takkar, i/iafid or iM being added to it and stirred in. 
Parched grain, gram, maize, gfidt, barley, jowdr, etc., are also eaten. In 
the Pinjaur tahsil saM generally forms the morning meal. As soon as the 
maize is ripe the hill people roast a year’s supply and grind it at leisure or 
when needed. 

^he use of gur, shakkar, k]iand,gki,sxid spices of various kinds, dhaiiid 
' coriander ‘ ; mi rch, ‘ red pepper ’ ; hsan, ‘ garlic ’ ; ka/di, ‘ turmeric ’ ; piyds, 

' onions 'if'aram masdld, condiment, is not unusual, but is commoner in 
towns than in villages. Hindus generally abstain from eating garlic owing 
to religious scruples. Punjab rock salt is mostly used in the State except 
in Mohindargarh, where the SSmbhar Lake salt is used. Sweetmeats laddd, 
perd, jaUhi, barjt, rdjdshdhi, bdloshdht, qaldkand, laneidt and sokanliahcd 
are common in towns, but to the poor peasant they are a luxury. Chatni, 
echdr (pickle) and marabba (jam) of all sorts, bandit bhalld and riita are 
freely used in the towns, but are regarded as luxuries in the villages. The 
ordinary drink in the towns is water and in villages water and butter-milk 
(laisi). Milk is generally used in both. The favourite milk in villages is 
that of buffaloes and in towns that of cows. In the Mohindargarh nizdmat 
goat’s milk is also used. In the capital well-to-do people use various kinds 
of sbarbats and araks (such as banaftha, icora, nilofar, baidmusliak), 
mrated waters and ice in the hot weather. Wealthy Muhammadans and 
officials take tea, but the beverage is almost unknown in the villages. Hindu 
and Sikh Jats who can afford it drink liquor, frequently to excess, though the 
practice is looked upon with disfavour by all religions. Tobacco is very 
generally used amongst Hindus and Muhammadans alike, y Smoking among 
women is very rare, but it is in vogue amongst the Hindu women of the 
capital, who also chew tobacco and take snuff. Only country tobacco is 
used. Cigars and cigarettes are confined to the official classes. Both 
Sikhs and Hindus take opium in the form of pills, which are always kept in 
a small tin-box, dabbi, in the turban or pocket (;Vi, kkisa). Drinking 
or is common among Sikh and Hindu fagitSt Akalls, etc, 

Hindus and Sikhs generally drink it on the Shib Chaudas in honour of Shiva, 
but some use it throughout the year, and others again only in the hot 
weather to ward off the effects of the heat, as it is supposed to have a 
cooling effect. ^ The drinking of pOii, ' poppy,’ and the use of chandii and % 
eharas is practically confined to some Hindu sddhs and Muhammadan faqirs 

In an agricultural family the daily consumption of food may he roughly 
estimated as follows : — One ser for a grown man, J scr for a woman or an 
oW man, and ^ ser for a child. Thus a family consisting of a man, his 
wife, two_ children and an old man or woman will eat 3J sers a day or 
32 mans in a year. 


Dress. 

The dress of an ordina^ tantinddr does not differ from that worn in th e 
neighbouring British Districts. The dress of the villager is simple and 
made of khaddar (home-spun cotton cloth). It consists of a knrtd or kurli, 
a short coat with a loop, a dhoti, bhoiha or sdfa ■ (waist cloth), pagri or sdfd 
(turban), c/nfrfar ^cloth worn.over the shoulders] and a pair of shoes made by 
the village Chamar. Sikhs substitute the kachh (drawers) for the dhoti. 
Well-to-do landholders now- use. English* materials, the dopqiia (turban) 
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being made of two halves of .a piece of superior muslin (sewn together CHAP. I, C. 
lengthwise), often coloured. They also wear a coat (made of thin or thick — - 

Englisli doth, according to the season, over the hurtd) and a paijama, Doscrlptlvo. 
* trousers.’ Muhammadans wear, instead of a dholi, a tehhand or lungi. Poruution. 

In winter they have a kkesi or i/iet (a sheet of very thick cotton material 
woven double), a kambal (woollen blanket), and a do/iar or c/iotiiakl. 

A woman’s dress consists of iutUmt made of sdsi (coloured cotton 
material), a kurta and ehddar and a phulkdri <flowercd silk coloured cloth 
worn over the head and. shoulder). It is made of gdhrd or dhotar (thick 
or thin cloth) according to the season. When going out a woman 
wears a ghagrd, (petticoati over the paijama and a ckoli, angia or 
bodice of coloured cloth. Muhammadan women wear a patjdvta, kttria 
and ehddar, but not a petticoat. At a wedding a somewhat better 
dress of various colours ornamented with gold is worn. In Mohindargarh 
nisdmal and the Bangar, an angia, ghagrd, and ehddar (or orkni) 
generally of a blue colour, arc worn by the women, and among the 
lower classes they fix smiill pieces of country-made mirrors to the 
orkni, angia and ghagrd. They also wear country shoes, but women of 
the higher classes wear country-made slippers. In Mohindargarh a 
sdhri is also substituted for the petticoat and a tilk, a kind of pashvde, 
is also worn by the women of such classes as the Telis, Dhobis, 

Lohdrs and Manidr:. The Jangal Jats wear vere long turbans or 
sd/ds. In the hills the men wear a topi, kurta and langotd, while the 
women wear coloured paijdma, a kurta and a dopatta. In addition to 
these the men have a blanket made of home-spun wool (pathi). Among 
the higher classes the clothes of both sexes ace usually made of English 
stuffs. At festivals and fairs women generally wear a sadri (waistcoat) 
over the kurti and carry umbrellas and handkerchiefs in their hands. 

The fashion of wearing English fabrics is growing daily more common 
in the villages. In towns clothes made of English material arc generally 
worn by both sexes, in both seasons, and country fabrics arc only used by poor 
people. The dress consists of kurta, paijdma, pagri, dopatta and coat. 

The dopatta is tied over the pagri, both being generally coloured. The 
coat is worn over the kurta. Shop-keepers generally use an angarkhd, 
a kind of frock-coat fastened with loops, in place of a coat, and a dhoti in 
place of the paijdma. Well-to-do offices use fine stuffs, and to the above 
dress they add ehoga, stockings and handkerchiefs which make a Darbdri 
poshdk. Chogas are generally made of fine muslin, broad cloth, silk and 
kamkhawdb. But the use of coats instead of angnrkhds is daily becoming 
more common. Chogas arc only worn in Darbdr costume. Students and 
English-speaking officials generally wear suits in the European fashion. The 
educated classes also wear clothes made of the best Ludhiana and Gujrit cloth. 

Officials and well-to-do people wear English shoes, boots and gurgdbis (court 
shoes). Shop-keepers generally wear native shoes embroidered with gold cord, 
and only the lower classes use country shoes [jdta). The Darbdri poshdk of 
an official is gaudy and variegated, consisting of a kstrta, paijdma and a colour* 
ed or uncoloured pagri, dopatta, sadri of kamkhamdb or embroidered silk, 
angarkhd made of kamkhasvdb or a coat instead of the latter, a kamkhawdb or 
embroidered ehoga, stockings and handkerchief. The old school of officials 
also wear a kamarband or waist doth, but the fashion is now' disappearing. 

The dress of women in towns is like that in villages, but it is made of 
English fabrics of various colours, and among the higher classes it is of still 
better quality. Hindu widows weare a white ehddar only. Hindu women 
when cooking or bathing often substitute a dhoti for the paijdma. Women 
when at home wear their ordinary dress and add a ghagrd to the paijdma 
when they go 9.nt. At weddings and other festive occasions, though the cut 
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rHAP I P garments is the same, the texture and colour arc conspicuously 

jjjgy ^ygjj ligjjt or deep coloured muslin or silk,— a dopatta 
Descriptive, bordered with pattha (silver or gold lace) and perfumed, a kurla^ of equally 
p bright material, ornamented with gold .and silver flowers, a j.aclcct with 

■’ gold lace, a very tight /erjama made of fine stuff, and a silk g/wg/-ff over 
OteM. paijdma. Their persons are adorned with jewellery ol all kinds» 

Muhammadan and hill women do not wear ^hngrds at all. Women 
ofrespecLible Muhammadan hmilics when going out generally wear a 
iurfa or mantle. Both Hindus and Muhammadans, as a rule, wear the 
hair short, but Hindus keep the scalp lock or e/io({. Students and others 
who follow English fashions often wear the hair very short, and arc adopting 
the habit of shaving the beard. The hair is washed with curds, sonpnul and 
sarsoit or iftali. Women generally wash the hair with larsi (butter-milk) 
and mtlidni mailt or gdfttf. Men anoint their hair with vtaidkd&f oil, made 
of sarson, or phaltli made of til and flowers. Women gcner.ally use ght, but 
in towns oil is often substituted for it. Women do not usually cut their 
hair, and it is customary to plait it. In the Jnngal, Bfingar and the 
Mohindargarh aizamat Hindu women wear high chiittdas, the hair being 
braided on the top of the head. 

Dwellings. 

Hswci. ^ .j-jjg houses in the towns are nearly all built of burnt brick, and irr some 

places of stone, with two or more slorcj's. The walls are wide .and the 
foundations deep, to withstand heavy rainfall and ensure durability. Some 
few houses have under-ground cellars {Ich khdna or sardkkdw) to protect 
their inmates from scorching hc<at and hot winds {Id) daring the summer, 
and for the storage of properly and valuables in troublous limes. But the 
use of cellars is dying out, and the use of pankhas and khas tallis is on 
the increase. The new type of building is more commodious, belter ventilated 
and higher than the old, but the miitcrials used arc generally inferior and 
less durable. Both Hindu and Muhammadan houses arc built on nearly 
the same plan, and are surrounded bj’ high walls to secure privacy for the 
women. They comprise a dcodbi, ' porch,’ leading into the street, a sahan, 
or hehra , ' open courtyard,' a ckauia or rase}, ‘ cooking house,’ a daldn and 
several kothrls, ‘ rooms’.* The baithak or men’s apartment is separate from 
that reserved for the females, and has generally two entrances, one inside 
the deodhi and the other with windows opening into the lane. In it 
outsiders are received and cntcrUincd, as the fcm.alc ajiartmcnts can 
only be entered by members ol the family and relations, and the baithak 
is generally better furnished than the fem.ilc ap.irlmcnts. The official 
classes have their receiving rooms furnished in European style. Both por- 
tions arc, as a rule, kept clean ; and in a Hindu house the utmost clean- 
liness is scrupulously observed in the rasoi, ' cooking house,’ and with 
regard to all articles used in cooking. The houses are built closely 
together, the streets and thoroughfares being generally narrow and crooked. 
The cattle are generally kept in the dndhi, but the well-to-do classes 
use iawelds or stables for this purpose. The tops of the houses are 
approached by steps or wooden ladders, and in summer the inmates 
generally sleep on the roof in the open air with fans in their hands. The 
roofs are generally enclosed by parda walls built like lattice work in order 
to secure both ventilation and privacy. Latrines arc generally built on the 
highest roof. Kikar, s6l,fardtts, skisham and deoddr limber arc used for 
building purposes, and the use of deoddr is becoming more common, iron 
girders and rails bring reserved for the dwellings of the well-to-do. The old 
ehddarchhat, 'ceiling cloth,’ is being gradually replaced by painted ceilings. 


^Witb sometimn ufAflicMm otiSUbhdnt on Mm vpptr stwnjr. 
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In villages a few rich people and money-lenders live in pakka brick j 

bouses, but the peasantry and artisans live in bouses made of sun-dried - ‘ * 
bricks. The bouses in a village arc built close togetber, the doorway DeacrlptlVSi 
of each opening into one of the narrow, crooked lanes which traverse poputAxioii. 
the village. Unlike the town houses the village houses .arc generally 
spacious, but this depends on the area of ground owned by the builder. ‘I"’'*®'* 

All the people live inside the village except the Cliamars and Chuhr<asi 
who b.avc their hoii.scs a little way apart from the rest facing outwards. 

The houses of the pcasanlrj" are generally oblong in shape. The dcodhi 
leads into the lane, and on one side of it the cattle arc tied and fed at 
mangers ; on the other side arc the beds of the inmates, or if there is 
plenty of room inside, cart gear is bung on the walU. The dcodhi is also 
used when it rains. 'I’he sohiin is used ai a sitting place by the inmates 
and for tying up rattle. The detdn is really the dwelling-house, and 
at one .'•ide ot it i< the »/:«i, fAji/iifl or^AnWwj, where food is cooked. In 
some places the ihuUini is separate and roofed, .and at the otiicr side of the 
r/ii/anis an earthen ilr.'/it or kulhht^ ‘store-room.’ The /leMr/r, 'rooms,' 
arc only used for storing gr.ain, vessels, -etc. In some bouses there is no 
dcodhi, and the courtjwrd is merely surrounded by walls into which 
the kclhris, 'rooms,' open gcner.ally with iil a d'dati. In crowded villages 
the tops of the boiisos are mnrh used, and for gcttiitg up to the roof 
a wooden ladder is kept in the lane oat'-idc the door against the wall. 

Chrri, stacked for fodder, and fuel arc often stored upon the roof. In 
.a village boti«e there is an outlet in the roof called mopha, which serves 
the purpose of a sky-light and acts as a chimney to let out the smoke. 

In every ailinge there is at le.ast one chaupnl, hetimi, paras, dharovt- 
saia, handle or iakia which is ««ed .as a place of meeting. In big villages 
e.ach pa!!i has its own chatipd! or hathdi. Thc'c arc .all used as resting 
places for ir.avcllcr.s and as sitting places (or the villagers. The gates of 
the village are .'.l-o u-ed .as hUhnis. Tlicj' consist of a roofed jilatform 
with pillars 0[)cn towards the road amf form verv romforl.ablo places for 
shelter and re.st, where the people •it, smoke amf c-h.at. They .also arc 
ii-'-d by tlic traveller.-,. The Muhammadans call such places haiif^la, divan 
khdnnur laiia. A /ae/a i s generally outside the village, and is in charge 
of a Jaair, wlio.'C dutv it is- to keep a ht^qa alw.ays re.ady for use. Hindus 
call thc.sr places hafhai or dharatnsdfa, the latter being in charge of a 
sddhu. In .Muhammadan villages there is .alw.ays a mosque or masjid 
and in Hindu villages a temple or wam/ur. Outside and clo'-c round the 
village arc generally a number of small pens or hedged enclosures c.allcd 
idra, fokira, gicora, laUhal and btipal, in which the women make 
cowdung cakes, o/'Wr, /><//;('««, or pAe; here c.altlc .arc tied and fodder 
stored in ktips or chknurs. In some villages the w.aste land .adjoining 
the village site is used a.s a pirh or threshing floor. Round the village 
site there arc tar or fipa! trcc.s, generally nc.ar the tanl.’s, where 
the people .sit .and sleep in hot wc.atlier altcrnoons, and where the cattle 
aho find shelter in that sc.nson, Tlic village ponds, tchds, chhappor, 
dhdh, fahar, arc excavations from which the clay has been dug from time 
to time to build the houses. During the rainy season the water from .all 
round runs into them, carrying inipiiritics uitli it and the w.aler .so 
collected i.s ii.scd by the tattle, wliile a separate iohor nr dhdh is dug 
to supply drinking-water. In Ir.arts where water is srarce tlic same pond is 
used bolli (or b.alliiiig and drinking. J’irtiO and other trees arc found 
round Uu;sc ponds, in crowded villages the. drinking wells are generally 
inside the village, hut in mo<t village*, they are ni.ade ouLsidc. Unlike 

> /’fill, hr nml Htni w)iri,«ttifirigl|}’ptihlrt!4n(tf;ron‘n loif'-th'-r nn* cillerf Trt-hinf 

U t., g toinbingllon ol tlirr*- tffn) »)iieli H.e llirjlni rrcjtil gsnril suJ etleii w«ltt. It W 
iMrid ECU Icapk*, nclb, psltii ssd poeds, both in Ioimis snd 
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the towns the villages have no latrines. Men and women Invariably go 
outside the village to answer the call of naturct which thpy colloquially call 
jaugttl find otedhir fattd. In villages a house is called a ghar 

or mokStt and a pakkd one a hmieli : if it has two storeys it is called mdri 
or aidfi A house with a thatched roof is known as a chhappar and 
a shelter without walls as ehkati, jliUngU oc jltopri. In the villages are 
found apidrs or nohras, ‘stalls,’ attached to the houses and generally 
built of pakkd or kachchd bricks. These are used for the cattle as well 
as for sitting in. In the niadmat of Mohindargarh near the low hills there 
arc thatched houses, the walls being made of the hough stone easily 
obtainable in the vicinity, but otherwise they are made of mud {hdda 
or gdchi). There is generally a nim or pipal tree in every courtyard. 
The houses of tlie peasantry in the Pinjaur talisil, situated as they 
are in the hills, lie scattered, unlike the villages in the plains, in picturesque 
isolation. They are oblong in shape and built of stone, sometimes with 
two storCTs._ The outside walls are plastered with light red earth, and the 
upper roofs invariably gabled, thatched or slated. Slates are now the 
more common because they ^are safer and more durable. The houses 
are usually kept pretty clean. The inmates occupy both the storeys. 
On one side of the cottage is a shed for tlie cattle called an obra. 
In the hills kelo or deoddr timber is generally used for building. 
Every year in the nattrdtra (September) the inside and outside is 
replastered by the women, while in the plains this is done at the 
Ditttdli festival. 

In towns the furniture is much like that of the adjoining British Dis- 
tricts, and many well-to-do house-holders and officials have European furni- 
ture. In the hous^ of the middle classes are beds, chairs, darls, mattresses, 
small carpets, cushions, reed stools covered with cloth or leather, tcekhtposk 
(Indian couch), floor cloth (if a printed gdhrd cloth it is called jdjam and 
if made of long cloth chd»dn?j, chiks, sajs or date matting, lamps, pictures 
on the^ walls, boxes and portmanteaux. Shop-keepers generally fix a 
khdrwa or border cloth on the wall behind their sitting place to lean against. 
In village houses the furniture is simple and consists of the barest 
necessaries, such as bedsteads made of munj or cotton cord, stools [pikris), 
spinning wheels [charkhas)) cotton rollers {ielnd), hand-mills (ckakkt) for 
grinding corn, wooden boxes for keeping clothes, round reed boxes covered 
with leather [patiar), safs or chatdis (made of date leaves), churn 
{viadhanil, small reed stools, or tndhfds made of sugarcane, taithds (pressed 
sugarcane), chhalnls (sieves) made of iron or bamboo, cMiaj or stip (a 
winnowing apparatus), jhdrnds (strainers), takri (weighing scale), 
iron or stone weights (bats), ttkhli (wooden or stone mortar), miisal 
Oyooden pestle), kdndi (mortar), sola (pestle), sil and baiid (grinding stone), 
aalt (scythe), e«aM (knife Or scissors), dhnnki (bow for cleaning cotton), 
ot^an (reel), ku/tart (hatchet), ganddsd (chopper for cutting fodder), 
(wooden stand for pitchers), chatinki or paM (wooden 
stool), ufjwar (country lamp stand), diwds (carthern or brass lamps), baskets 
{tokrd, oofiia, cnkdbdj changer), carthern keihi made of mud or bukhdri {a 
small room half sunk in the wall) for storing grain and keeping dishes and 
valuables, and kulkla or bharold (large cylinder of mud used only for 
stormg grpn, with an opening a little above the ground through which 
the CTain is allowed to run out when required). In the hills the following 
I"® (conical basket for toads), killd for manure, 

kimllu ^or khalrd (Icatlier bag), and a kolhi for storing grain called bdrd or 
A/MKrfc made of wood. Kelhi also is called pcchkri in the plains. The bed 
clothes in summer consist of a dsyd, ckatahl (four-fold cotton covering), and 
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bachhond (bedding! or dart. In the n'inter a lef, khtndri (quilt), and a razdi CHAP, I, C. 

or blanket are used. The khindrt,lefotgodrt\smz&to\vovi^\^ome^^ — T 

spun cotton cloth stuffed with cotton. If the house-owner keeps fowls and Dsscriptlv© 

pigeons he has a fowl-house {khuddd) in the sahan and a pigeon PoruLATios. 

house on the roof. The cooking and other utensils of Hindus are f'nrtiitare and 

almost all made of brass and bell metal, the only ones of earthenware cooking utectib. 

being the cooking pot {iaur{\ for sdg vegetables and khichri, and the 

water jars or gharat, which if small are called matkd, if big chiii or 

man, if made of brass baltohi, ioini, kujrd, gdgar or kalsd. A list of 

the utensils is the following:— /irra/ and bdti (big basins for kneading 

flour), gadwd or lotd (brass pot), if with spout gaugdsdgar ; ihdli 

(tray from which food is eaten) ; katira, helioa or chhanna (a big 

Cup ftuin which water or milk is drunk), if smaller kaiori, pendi or 

kauli 1 de^H or degcJid, dahindi patild, pattli (cooking pots) ; 

rihakni, sarpesh Jcavtr for covering cooking pots) I karenhi (spoon) 

if large, chamchd if small, dot if made of wood ; gilds, gildst, bhabkd, 

tdnbi ^tumblers) for drinking water; taied (baking iron) for baking 

bread ; chitiitd (Gre tongs) ; sanddsi for lifting cooking pots, etc., off 

the Gre; kardhi (a large cup shaped like a frying pan), if small 

landd ; and dot (iron bucket) for drawing water from wells. In 

towns pdnddn (betelnut-box), chilmchl (brass W'ashing basin), ugdlddn 

(spittoon), tub, bucket, dabbd, katorddn (brass food dish), tukkos 

(utensils of various size Gtting into each other), tohid or baltohd (large 

brass pitcher), and tapdi or teapoy (wooden or iron tripod), are also 

found. The Muhammadans use earthemware cooking pots [hdndi), ktindli 

(basin for kneading flour), tabdf (tray for eating), (cloth and chhdbd also 

serve the same purpose), and paydla (cup) for drinking purposes. The 

tinned copper dishes are : — Thd'i (tray), kotora (cup), gadwa or lota, both 

of copper or earthernware. Tavd is a Gat circular iron-bake like that of 

the Hindus. The use of 'he mashak (skin) is common enough in the 

towns, but in the villages water is always carried in ghards by women and 

the mashak is only used by the servants of a well-to-do Muhammadan 

family. In the Jangal, BSngar and Mohindargarh, where water is scarce, 

men on a journey or going to their Gelds often provide themselves with a 

killed or kihnd (kid’s skin mashak) or with an earthern jhajjar, snrdhi or 

tunji (goblet). The earthern vessels used for milk are as follows: — 

Didhori, dohd, dohard (used for milking into), or kdrknl (boiling pot), 
tauld or jhakrd or famaond (for curdling mUk), rirknd, baloui (churn), 
madhdni or rdi made of wood (churning apparatus). Brass pots are also 
used for milking cows. Hard (mud Gre-place) is used for boiling 
milk. 

Burial Customs, etc. 

A Hindu child under 4 is buried, and lepers are always buried. Bntiil custom! s 
In Mohindagarh an infant under 6 months is buried in an open Hiodus. 
plain, and a cup of milk put to. mark the spot. When a man is 
dying he gives a ddn of a cow' and some grain to an Achdraj. This 
is called Baitarni Odn, and renders easy the passage of the giver 
across the stream^ of' Baitarnf which leads to Dharm RAj, the god of 
justice. The dying man is. laid on.a white sheet which is spread on the 
ground, over a couch of cow-dung and grass, with his head to the north 
and his feet to the south. Ganges water and a TuUi leaf are put in his 
mouth and a Tulsi leaf on his breast, while “ Rdm Rdm " is chanted in his 
ears. A white shroud is given to a young man or a widow, a red one to 
an old man, while thah of a wife is ornamented. When the deceased hak 
left grandchildren.a shawl is thrown over the body, the birddari follow' with 
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CHAP 1 C‘ music and gongs, and silver flowers arc thrown on the corpM. M the sons, 

CHA^I.U eldest, shave their hair, beard and moustache. The bcarcrs 

Descriptive, walk bare-footed. On their way home the mourners break a straw and throw 
- itover their heads to show that they have broken off all connexion with 

the deceased. Many are the rites subsequently performed, but they are 
not peculiar to Patiala. To die on a bed is considered unnatural. In that 
case the iirit karam must be performed at Pehowa 45 days after death. 
When a child dies the mother stays at home fpr three days and may not 
stand upright before another married woman, j 

The Muhammadans are content with a far simpler ritual. The body 
is burled after a prayer has been read. For three days no food is 
cooked in the house, but a near kinsman ^ves a sup^r whmh is 
called Bhatli mdnh ink or katire watte de roti. A mul*a or hdpB is 
appointed to read the Korin at the tomb for either three or forty days, 
hti\\thdkhwdni ceremony, which takes place three days after death, 
the if is recited 125,000 times. The Korin is also recited,^ and food 
given to mtillas, fakirs and ihe brotherhood. The dastdr batidi or formal 
recognition of the heir takes place on that day. Cooked food is distributed 
to fakirs on the 10th, 20th and 40th days. Food is distributed to holy men 
at various intervals after the death. 

Occupations. 


EoruLMioii. 
Bor'ml nstoini 1 


MiihaninitdsM. 


0«up»tion«. Of the whole population 53-6 per cent, is dependent on agriculture, and 

7 atlt ly r/ Part gtale has no important industries beyond those that are carried on in 
villages to meet the ordinary wants of an agricultural population. 

Amusements, 

Anunments. f Amusements are few, The life of the Jat is one continuous round of 
work and sleep. In the villages wfrdrfr are popular when there is time to 
listen to them, and in the towns dancing girls and rabdbis (professional sing- 
ers) perform to the accompaniment of tambourine and guitar.^ Boys play 
at bide and seek [Ittk maclidi), prisoner’s base [kaudi bddt), tip cat 
datida), cricket {phtnd tori or gendballn\ and other games. Kite-flying 
(fataag bdsi) is popular with men and boys in the towns. In the hot 
weather men and boys are fond of swimming. Hawking is confined to the rich, 
as hawks are expensive. Wrestling by professionals is common, especi- 
ally at fairs, while Indian clubs [mugdar or magdaridn') are often seen in the 
villages. Cock and ram fighting are reserved for special occasions. Chess 
and cards are common in towns. Strolling acrobats [nat) and jugglers 
^maddri) are very pppular. 


Fiiiii ir.d [(StI. 
Tall. 


Naniis and 
Titici. 


Fairs and festivals are very numerous. Fairs are generally held in con- 
nexion with some shrine, but Hindus and Muhammadans frequent each 
other’s. Cattle fairs are held at Karaota and Dharson twice, a year. 
Kearly 20,000 head of stock change hands every year and purchasers 
come from the United Provinces as well as the Punjab, The Jkairi 
festival, to procure long life for children, and karwa for the long life of 
husbands, are celebrated by women only. ^ 

Names and Titles. 

Jats of good position use the Sikh title of Sardltr. The Tiwinas are 
called Chaudhrf or Mian. Hindu Rfijputs are called Chaudhrf in Patidla 
Proper, ThAkur in Mobindagarli, and Th&kur or Mflin in the hills. 
Brahmans are addressed as Pandit, JolshI, P 4 dhS, or Missar ; Khatrls are 
called Lala or Seth. Among the Muhammadans the Rlijpfits are called 
Chaudhrf or KhfinSfihib, Sayyids, Mfr Sfihib or Sh&h Sfihibl'Khokhars, 
Chaudhrf ; and Marrals and Dogats, Malik ; Artifns are called Mehr.- 
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Section A— Agriculture. 

It Is impossible to give such detailed information on this subject as CHAP. H, A. 
has been collected in British Districts in the Punjab. The PatiAla State - 
covers no less than 5,792 square miles of country, and includes such widely 
diversified tracts as the Himlilayan tahsil of Pinjaur on the one hand, Aoriculture. 
and the arid plains of the Narnaul nizamat on the other. No regular 
settlement of the State had been attempted previous to that recently 
commenced, and none of the information regarding agricultural conditions, 
such as is collected in the course of a scientific settlement, has yet been 
tabulated and recorded. The subject can therefore only be dealt with in 
the most general wa}'. 

The Patiala loam may be sub-divided into hard, light and sandy. Soils. 

The first of these is termed d&kar, the second rattsli and the third bhur. 

High land is called BAngar (Punjdbf Dlutia^ and low land Bet or Khfidar. 

The land round the village site is niit. In the hills the soils are 'hangar 
or changar, iatHl and kil, the former being unirrigated and the two latter 
irrigated land. First class hangar is called lehri and stony soil rara. 

In the present settlement the terms will be those in use in the adjoining 
British Districts, and in future the returns will be kept according to the 
directions of the Settlement Department by fatwdris. At present these 
terms are not strictly adhered to. 

The Pawadh and Bingar tracts contain much rfdX-nr, while ramliaxxi Compariionot 
bhur predominate in the Jangal and Mohindargarh. The ddkar, being diftaeni aoiis. 
hard, requires much ploughing and good rain, while the rausH needs little 
ploughing and readily retains moisture. D&kar gets as much rain as it 
needs in the kharff, but not enough in the rabi. RausH being capable 
of retaining moisture is the best soil for idrStii cultivation. B/mr is very 
poor land, but it requires little ploughing as the sub-soil retains whatever 
moisture it receives. Sometimes it produces a fine crop, but heavy rainfall 
is prejudicial to it. 

There arc few reliable statistics for the rainfall throughout the State.' General ngneut- 
The rainfall decreases gradually in proportion to the distance from the “"ditionn. 

Himalayas and also becomes more capricious. Fortunately a very 
large portion of the country lying to the south-west of Patiala, and 
consequently beyond the belt of good and sufficient rainfall, is irrigated 
by the Sirhind Canal. The HissAr Branch of the Western Jumna 
Canal has also rendered secure a large portion of the Narwana lahsfl. 

In the Banur and Rfijpura tahsils ‘a small inundation canaP from the 
Ghaggiir serves a number of villages. The flood water of the Ghaggar 
gives moisture to considerable areas in the Banur, Ghanaur, Bhaw’AnIgarh 
and Sundm tahsils, and occasionally renders the raising ofarabf crop 
possible in the outlying portion of the Bhatinda tahsil in the neighbour- 
hood of the village of Sardillgarh. But the Ghaggar seems to be growing 
more and more capricious and elusive every year. There are a few 
wells in the tahsils of PatiAla and Rajpura, and in parts of Dhurf and 
Bhawdnfgarh. Sirhind and Pdil arc sufficiently protected by wells, and 


' See above, pofe 44. 

’ This canal used to irrigate some villages in Ghanaur tahsfl also, and may do so again* 
u a scheme lot its improvement and extension is under consideration, 
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CHAP. Ill A. though they have no canal irrigation) these two (ahslls are perhaps the 
— richest and most productive in the State. They have, lio\ve\'er, been 

Economic, heavily assessed and the people are by no means vrealthy. 

Aoricuitubb. There are no reliable statistics regarding cultivation except for a few 
General ag'icoL tahsils in which settlement operations have reached an advanced stage, 
turai condiiioni. and it is impossible to generalise for the whole State from these. The most 
recent figures, which are given for what they are worth, show that of a total 
area of 3,737,457 acres, 2,964,711 acres are cultivated and 467,604 more 
are fit for cultivation. There are considerable areas of grazing lands and 
extensive tracts of State property fn the Pinjaur (ahsll (comprising the 
hill territory of the State), and on the banks of the Ghaggar, as well as in 
Chanarthal ihana (S»hihgarh tahsil], not far from Patiala. There is a good 
deal of land which has not been broken up for cultivation. , 

' In the hill tracts cultivation mainly depends upon small streams or 

His, some of which, leading from permanent springs, irrigate all the year 
round. In the higher hills both autumn and spring crops are raised on 
bdritti lands. These generally receive all the rain they require. In the 
lower hills and in the Dun the early cessation of the rains frequently 
renders the raising of a rahi crop on barini lands impossible. There 
are considerable bdrdni areas in the Banur and Rdjpura tahsils, and 
owing to the dry and porous character of the soil and the comparatively 
rapid slope of the country, which carries the water off into ravines and 
drainages, the absence of rain in September means a failure of the rabf 
crops. In this area not less than 30 inches of rain are required in the year, 
of which, to produce a really bumper harvest, at least 5 or 6 inches should 
fall in January and February. The more arid tracts lying to the south-west 
of Patiila are, as above explained, larply protected by canal irrigation. At 
the same time a good and timely rainfall is of the utmost importance. In 
the Bhatinda tahsil a rainfall of t 5 or 16 inches in the rainy season, 
distributed evenly between the months of July, August and September, and 
a couple of inches of rain in January, or early in February, mean a 
bumper harvest over a very large area, and a great access of wealth to the 
people. In the NarwSna tahsil, which constitutes the southern extremity 
of the State, the soil requires more water than in Bhatinda. It will be seen 
therefore that owing to the quality of the soil more rain is required for 
iSrdttt crops in those tracts where the rainfall is heaviest and less where it 
is lightest. This roughly speaking holds good throughout the State between 
the extremes indicated above. In the sub-HimMayin region 30 inches 
are not more effective than 1 5 in the southern and western extremities, 
and in the intermediate region the rainfall varies inversely with the distance 
from the HimJlayas. In the outlying Sardulgarh thfina, attached to the 
Bhatinda tahsil, irrigation from the Sirhind Canal is impossible owing to the 
intervention of the Ghaggar. Further north the Nail! tract on either side of 
the Ghaggar is very insecure. A good harvest is occasionally raised on the 
saildb of the Ghaggar, but the process which has led to the gradual 
shrinkage of the Ghaggar for many years past seems to be still in operation. 
In the TIarnaul nizdmat a fair kharlf crop can be raised with some 12 or 15 
inches of rain well distributed through the autumn months. There are a 
certain number of wells which are worked in the winter months, but the 
rabi harvest is, generally spewing, inconsiderable, and in many villages 
sowings are never attempted. 

Agticuliutal ■ The agricultural year begins with the nimani ikddshi in the month 0^ 

Calendar. AsSr. Accounts are cleared up or renewed, lands are newly rented, and 

general agricultural operations Oren begin, though cane and cotton have been, 
sown long before. The rains are due on this day, as the proverb says—.. 
adhe Mr bairi ke h&r—f Rain falls in the middle of Asar even at an enemy’s 
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door.” The monsoon gcncr.illy brc.nks tow.'irds the end of Asur, niid nnolher 
]>ro\crb cclcbr.ilcs its coming:; — Sttvan aya he sakki ekar ghar hoi iij’, 
ttitkii 5 'dwffK kyit hare, Jis f^kar bail tia bij — •* S<wan is hailed by every one, 
but w hat good is it to a man who has neither bullock nor seed ” ? 

In the month of Asaiij the rabf crops .ire sown. In the month of Katak 
the kharif h.irxcst is cut, and rotten picking begins. The reaping of the 
rabi crops ronimcnrcs from the middle of Chet and ends in RaisfKh. Sugar- 
cane is sown in Ph.^gan and the boiling of the juice commences in 
Maghar andends in Magli. Cotton is sown before the kliarif sowings : bnri /« 
kyth: rcl, frtain Sovan wen kysits let — '* Cotton, why arc you weeping? Re- 
cause I was sow n in S.iwan.” Pickings finish in Mag.ir. The following 
proverbs show the months in which rainf.ill is advantageous or the reverse 
Js rtinh pin Dn-ali Jaita fkusP faisa kali — ** With rain at Dewilli, the good 
and bad cultivator are on equal terms.” JJarse PkSgan nSj thuogan — " The 
falling rf the r.iin in Ph'igan incrr.ises the grain four times. liarse 
Ckrf ghjr ra ike! — " If in Chet, nor house nor field rcm.iin.” 

Tl’.c following c.ilcndar shows the crdin.iry round of the agricultural 
work of the jxar : — 
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The area that .i biillork c.in plough v.iries largely. Where the rattle arc 
poor and the men few, ,1 plough covers little ground. In the P.iwAdh a 
p.iir of hullotkr- c.in cover 50 kachchi higkAs .ind In the Jnng.il 70 or more. 

' PhM (or p-Hiu lit, mtJB! J 


CHAP. II, A. 

Economic. 

AcairuLTUBB. 

Aftricultaral 

calendar. 


Area tinder 
plouch. 
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CHAP. II. A. Throughout the State bullocks are generally used for ploughing, but in 
— some parts of the Jangal and in the Mohindargarh District camels are also 
Economic, Only one camel is yoked to the plough. 

AoRieoLTOtK. Irrigated lands are ploughed after flooding. For wheat and maize the 
Agricultural fields are ploughed after 4 or 5 waterings, and for canc after 6 or but 

aperations s sugarcane fields are generally ploughed with the aid of the winter rains. 

Ploughing. unirrigated lands are always ploughed after the first rain. After 

ploughing the surface is levelled with the sohdga, so that they may retain 
the moisture. For some crops the fields are only ploughed once or twice. 
With regard to ploughing there is a proverb : S&wan baht sdwani, Bhddon 
ki bhadwir, Assu men bihi na bihi bargijdn—^ Ploughing in the month of 
Sawan produces an autumn crop, in Bhidon bhadwdr grass, and in Asauj, 
plough or not, it’s all the same." There is another proverb showing the 
number of ploughings required for certain crops : Pachis bdhi fdjrdu, 
sau bah kamid, j&n jdnbdlniie hanak nun tun tdn fdwo sowdd — “25 
ploughings are requirra for carrots, 100 for sugarcane, and the more you 
plough the wheat field the better will be the crop." The first ploughing is 
done by the Hindus after consulting Brahmans, and sometimes the 
advice contained in the followi^S proverb is followed: Budh bakui, 
mangel ddii — “ Sowing on Wedn®®^®yj on Tuesday the sickle." 

Hoeing. Hoeing is called guddi or itiddi if done by hand. It is done in a 

sitting posture with the khurpa or ramba, but in the Bnngar an d Mohindargarh 
it is done standing with the kasola. The irrigated crops are generally hoed 
after every watering. The cotton and cane require a large number of hoeings : 
Jo guddi nahin dopatti, tu kydn clmgne di kapatfi—" If you did not hoe your 
cotton earlier, why have you come to pick cotton, 0 bad woman ? ” In the 
Bet cane is hoed by the kasola and khurpa Hoeing is very good 
for crops ; the grass and weeds are uprooted and the earth round the plant 
is loosened. Hoeing is confined to irrigated lands, except in the hills, 
where the land is hoed for all kharif crops. 

Hedging. In some places where sugarcane is largely grown, hedges are put round 

the fields, the branches being tied with tatthds (pressed cane) to make the 
fencing strong. This is done in the Bet, in the Pail and Basf tahsils, and 
is called bate wdli bdr. In the Mohindargarh District these fences are 
generally built of mud and in some places branches of trees are stuck up 
round the field. Fences are generally made of kikar, beri and malla, or 
any other available material. 

Reaping, itacking The reaper reaps in a sitting posture, laying by the handfuls ho cuts, 
and tbresiiing. These he afterwards binds into sheaves and stacks {Idii) in the field. 

The sheaves are then taken to the threshing floor {khalwira), a piece of 
hard ground chosen for the purpose. The place is swept clean and the 
crop is spread out there in a heap 2 or 3 feet high ; the thresher or 
phdld is drawn round and round by two bullocks driven by a man or a boy. 
By this process the straw is broken up fine and the grain is separated 
from the grain and husks. Winnowing follows and requires a wind. 
The mixed straw and grain is tossed in the air with a tangli and thus 
the grain is separated from the straw. After^vards it is put in the 
winnowing sieve {chhaj) and allowed to fall gradually from above, the 
wind blowing away the remaining straw from the grain. Every kind of grain 
except mmze is treated thus. In the case of maize the chkatUs (knirls)' are 
cot and piled up and then beaten with rods and the grain separated from the 
chbatUs, In the Bet the maize is threshed. 

Apiculteal The implements of the agriculturist are few in number and very simple, 

implements and The common plough ijial) is used in all parts of the State ; it opens the 
applianees, jpjj jgpjj, of 8 or lo inches and produces a fine tilth, The plough 
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contains the following parts ; beam [halas), share [phalli, coulter {chid), CHAP. 11, A. 
block {viunna) and handle {/talhail). The beam is fixed to thepanjdli _ 

(a kind of yoke) which passes over the heads of the bullocks. A bamboo ^oonomlo, 

stick with a big iron nail at the end of it called prdni or paint is used to Agricultuxb, 

goad the bullocks. Par is a hollow tube of bamboo, with a leather mouth Agricultural 

through which the seed is drilled. In Mohindargarh and the hills seed is iRipIemcntiaud 

sown broadcast [elihiila or bakher). Maize and wheat are sown broadcast spplisneef. 

everywhere. Soltdga (roller) is a broad beam of wood to which the cattle 

are yoked. A man stands on it and drives them. It is used to preserve 

moisture as well as for crushing clods. A soMga with wooden teeth is 

called gdhan, Jaiidra is a rake without teeth, used for parcelling land 

into kidrds. A kara or iron rake worked by bullocks is used for levelling 

very hard soils. The kahi or mattock is generally used in making 

irrigation channels. The ramba or khurpa is a trowel with crooked handle 

and is used for hoeing (guddi). In the Blingar and Mohindargarh tracts 

it is done by a kasola. The blade of a kasola is like that of a khurpa, 

only somewhat broader, but the handle is a long one of bamboo, and the 

labourer works it standing. Ddtri (sickle) or ddchi as ills called in 

the hills is used (or reaping crops. Phala otjeli is used for threshing and 

tangli for winnowing. Tangli is also used for collecting fodder. 

Salanga (a pitchfork) or uchain is used for making hedges. Gaudisa or 

f anddsi (chopper) is used (or chopping fodder and gatiddla for making 
oles for hedging. The cotton is ginned by belna (a hand cotton press). 

The sugarcane mill is known as kulhdri, beliia or charkki ; and ddl is 
a word for a basket used to lift water from below. It is worked by two men. 

Small carts arc used to carry the harvest from the fields and for manure. 

In the Simla hills the ddch is used for cutting wood, the jlutn for 
breaking stones, ^tjhabal or mend for turning stones. The add, an 
iron nail, is used in breaking stone. The ramba or khilni is used for 
breaking clods. The yoke (panjdlt) is called chaiudyan in the hills. 

The agricultural implements in the Mohindargarh nizdmat merit special 
mention as the names, and sometimes the implements themselves, differ 
from those in use in the main portion of the State. The sohdga or 
leveller is called meek, and ^zjandra or toothless rake used for parcelling 
the field into kidris is replaced by the dantdlt, a rake with nine or ten teeth 
and a handle of her or bamboo wood. A list of the more common 
agricultural implements in the PhdlkiSn States is given below for 
reference: — 

Add, an iron-nail used for breaking stone (Simla hills). 

Bangri, a trowel (in the Bet), like the ramba or khurpa, 

Bel, the collection of three pans (or boiling sugarcane juice. 

Belna, a hand cotton-press. The sugarcane mill is known as 
kulhdri, belna or charkhi, and bel is the collection of three pans 
for boiling juice. 

Chao, the coulter of a plough. 

Charkhi, a sugarcane mill. 

Chawdyan, hill name for panjdli (g . ».) 

Bdeh, a hatchet used for cutting wood (Simla hills). 

Ddl, a basket used- in raising water, worked by two men. 

Dantdlt, a wooden rake with 9 or 10 teeth and a handle of ber or 
bamboo wood (Mohindargarh). 
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In the Bangar tract, which corresponds to the Nar^vana tahsSI, CHAP. 11 , 
the people are singularly careless about manure, and large supplies accu- EoonomlOi ' 
mulate in and around the village site. Elsewhere the available supply is ' 

made full use of, though in the plain's it is used largely as fuel, and the fields Aosioulturb. 
only get what is left. Manure. 

No new agricultural implements have found their way into the Implenjeats, 
State, nor are there any model farms or experimental fruit gardens. There 
is a small amount of fruit culture in the Himalayas. 

According to the last Census (igoi) 429,731 males and S96 females Numberol 
have a direct interest— permanent or temporary — in land and its cultivation. ■E'lMhao**** 
Besides these, there are 551,406 persons dependent upon their labour. 

Well lands generally, and sometimes unirrigated lands, are cul> Partnerships, 
tivated by agricultural partnerships or Idnas, if the o\vner is poor or 
cannot cultivate his land single-handed for lack of oxen or some other 
cause. These partnerships are of different kinds. Thus the ji kd siri 
is the man who contributes his personal labour only, and the ek hal 
kd siri one who contributes a whole plough. In the Bingar Unas 
are common on unirrigated lands, and the associated partner receives 
a share of the produce based on the nature of his contribution to 
the partnership. Thus if the partner cultivates single-handed with 
the owner's bullocks, he receives half. If two or more men help the 
owner and provide the seed, each paying his quota of the revenue 
according to his share of the batai, the otvner finding the bullocks, 
they receive ^rd. If the partner merely assists in ploughing, he 
receives }th. If the partner be a woman or boy who merely watches 
the crop, grazes and waters the cattle, or renders such lighter service, 
his or her share is From ^th to Jth of the gross produce. 

Large landowners employ one or two permanent kimds or farm Pam labouRri. 
servants. These get a fixed wage in cash and kind— one rupee a month, 
some clothes, and a fixed share of the produce, varying with the crop. 

The siri or sharer is a grade above the kdma. These two classes 
returned themselves as farm servants in the Census. Field labourers 
{masddr zardalt) are employed by most, if not all, cultivators at seed time 
and harvest. Landless Jats, Kongars, Chdhrlis and Chamfirs arc thus 
employed. In the Census they returned themselves according to their caste 
and not as farm labourers and hence the small number of labourers shown 
in the Census Report, working out at an average of three to each village. 

NAbha has an average of under three, and LudhiAna of less than five. 

There are 1,100 villages in Pinjaur tahsil, where no farm labourers are 
found. If these arc deducted, the average for the State will be live to a 
village. In the hills much of the held labour is done by the women. 

Throughout the State women arc largely employed in cotton-picking. 

In the hill tracts potatoes, ginger, turmeric and rice arc the most Crops, 
valuable crops, but a good deal of Indian corn is raised for food. TaWr 19 c/ 

In PAil and Sirhind a fair amount of sugarcane is cultivated, as also in * 
parts of PatiAla, Dhdrf and Bhawfimgarh. Cotton is grown in all but 
the sandier tracts, such as the Barnala, Bhfkhf and Bhatinda fahsils, and 
forms the staple produce in NarwAna. A certain amount of rice is culti- 
/ vated in RAjpura, Bandr,'the Sutlej Bet and in Pinjaur tahsfl. In Narnaul 
the main crop is bdjra. Wheat is the principal rabi crop in the north- 
western half of the State, and barley and gram, or mixtures of the two, are 
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borne a maize crop. The land is ploughed at least 4 or 5 times, commenc- CHAP, il, A. 
ing. in Bhddon, and the seed is sown in KStak, 5 sers of seed going to _ 
a kachcM biglm. It is watered 4 or 5 times on irrigated lands, and horf Econo mic. 
■2 or 3 times. It is reaped up to the middle of Baisikh. There is a AcRicDiTURt. 
proverb, kanhi ktinjin melma je rahen baisdkh — " It is a great stigma wrheat, 
for wheat to remain unreaped and for the cranes (kdlans) to remain in the 
plains after Baisakli ” (the cranes generally migrate to the hills before 
BaisSkh). There are several varieties of wheat sown in the State. The 
lal or bearded red is grown everywhere. The sufed (white) or dtidi is 
generally used for flour [maidd). Kanhu has a thicker and harder grain. 

Kunj wheat is also sown in some parts. The bearded red wheat being 
cheaper is consumed by the mass of the people, the kankti and sufed being 
used by the richer classes. The grain is eaten or sold and the surplus 
straw also sold. In the hills it is sown after the middle of Asauj and garner- 
ed from Jeth to the middle of Asar. 

Maize is generally sown in irrigated lands, but in some villages of Maize, 
the Pawadh and in the Bet it is also sown in unirrigated lands. If the 
rains are good it docs not require much labour, few waterings suffice, and 
it ripens very soon. The sdttm crop gives a good return. After 4 or 5 
ploughings the seed is sow'n during the first half of Siiwan. In the hills 
it is sown in Jeth. It requires 2 or 3 hoeings and 3 or 4 waterings, 
provided there has been good rain. The crop generally takes 2i months 
to r^en and is reaped in Kdtak. There are generally from 2 to 4 cobs 
{chhallis) to a stalk. In the hills it is gathered from the middle of Bhfidon 
to the middle of Asauj. The samindars generally live on maize for the 
greater part of the year and the bullocks subsist on its straw. The 
hillraen prepare saltti for a whole year at a time and eat one meal 
of it every day. The seed generally sown in the State is yellow in 
colour. In the Mohindargarh and the Bingar tahsil maize is only 

grown in small quantities. 

The cultivation of barley {jau) is like that of wheat, but it is sown Barley. ■ 
later and ripens earlier. It is reaped in the month of Chet. 

Gram issown after one or two ploughings in ratuUmiddkar soil Gram, 
after the middle of Asauj. The seed required for a kacheha bigka is 4 sers. 

It is not irrigated from w’ells, nor is it hoed. It is reaped from the middle 
of Chet. The outturn is 7 to 10 kachchd mans a kachcha bigha. The crop 
entirely depends on the rains in Sdwan. In most places mixed gram and 
barley, or wheat and gram, are sown. This combination is called berra. 

Rape-seed (sarsou) is generally sown in addition to or mixed with gram, 
berra or wheat, and is reaped first. Sarson is also sometimes cultivated 
in irrigated plots as a separate crop. It is used for oil. kai and tir&mira 
are also sown mixed with gram or on the ridges [dddn), 

B&jra is the most important kharif crop in all the more sandy parts Bi}n, 
of the State and is largely grown in the Mohindargarh nizdmat, where it 
is also sown in irrigated lands. It is sowm as soon as tlie rain falls in Asdr 
about two sers going to a bigka. In the Mohindargarh nhdmat it requires 
4 or s ploughings as well as a hoeing in Sfiwan, but in other parts of the 
State it requires only one or two ploughings and is not hoed at all. 

It-is reaped in Kdtak, with the stalk in Mohindargarh and without it in 
the rest of the State. It yields 7 mans a bigka in Mohindargarh. 

In the Mohindargarh nisdmat jedr is .the main kharif crop and is Jidr, 
sown in irrigated as well as in unirrigated lands, but in other parts , 
it iSfgenerally sown on bdrani lands and used for fodder, It is sown* 
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Kulthi is sown mixed with wheat. Ginger, turmeric and kacMlu are CHAP» ft, k, 
sown on kAls in the month of Jeth in all farganis except that of 
Haripur. They require water every 5 of “ <lays if rain does not ^COffomlc, 
fall. They are ready for digging in Maghar. OgUa is sown in AGateonoac. 
Jabrot in BSngar soil in the month of Asfir. It is hoed twice and Hiilerw*. 
reaped in the middle of Kitak. The Iiillmen make chap&th of ogkla ^ ' 
flour. It is also eaten on fast days by Hindus in the plains and called 
■ fhalvi&r. 

The prospects of extension of cultivation are not encouraging. Bxieasitfnot 
The apparent waste of agricultural resources is due to the marked '«hl»»itDn. 
inferiority of the soil and in the case of the Naili tract on the Ghaggar 
to the want of a steady and reliable rainfall. The State is already 
well served by railways, and there is little scope for the development of 
irrigation. 

Agricultural calamities may be grouped under three heads : (i) scar* Calamines of 
city of rain which causes famine; (2) occasional pests; (3) animals 
and insects which destroy the crops, (i) A history of the famines 
is given in Section H below. (2} Agast or agath or jhola is a 
northerly Avind Avhich blows for a day or so about the 22nd of 
Bhidon and breaks maize stalks, cane and cotton. Frost [pala) 
injures sarson, cane and cotton very largely. Blight (due to cold Avinds 
from the north or Avest) causes great damage to Avheat and barley Avhen 
the grain is forming in the ear. Hail {pla) injures pulses, Avheat, 
barley and gram. Lightning docs occasional harm to cotton, pulses, 
gram and san, and sandstorms in the month of Ph&gan do great 
injury to the gram. Both indeed injure any crop Avhen ripe or nearly 
so. (3) Black buck, pig and jackals do great injury to the crops, especially Aninetband 
sugarcane. Locusts (tiddi) generally appear in Bhadon and Asauj. Stindi 
is a green caterpillar Avhich attacks the gtam and sarso/t stalks ; good rains 
in the cold season destroy this insect, otherAvise its ravages among 
the unirrigated crops arc severe. Young cane plants are destroyed by 
kmisna and full groAvn by tela and puklti (black and Avhite insects}. White* 
ants Ifconk) cat the roots of unirrigated rabi crops. Rain is fatal to all 
these insects. When clouds follow rain ktingi appears on the Avheat 
and barley heads, but a fcAV days of sunshine remove it. Field rats also 
cause some damage. Rice is destroyed by katra and bddha ; a red insect 
destroys kharff crops, Avhilc the mdhA destroys pulses by an oil Avhich it 
excretes. 

The cultivators have various devices to protect their crops from ZamMdts 
destruction. They erect platforms resting on trees (manha) on affangemenfsto 
tAVO-forked sticks struck in the ground and there they sit Avatchlng their 
fields, shouting and shooting mud pellets from their goptds (slings). 

They also make scarecrows (darna) to frighten the animals and they light 
fires along their fields to keep aAvay the pigs. Rdkhds (watchmen) are 
also kept. 

No accurate figures are available shoAving the number of live-stock in Llvfrgiecb, 
the State. Every one tries to conceal his cattle in order to make out his con- 
dition to be Avorsc than it is. As there is not much public grazing land 
cattle are not generally bred by the sambiddrs. In some villages big land- 
OAvners have taken to cattle-breeding and in the Jangal tract fair stock is 
raised. The Bangar tract is suitable for cattle-breeding, but on account 
of the scarcity of grazinglands the people of thcBdngar aregroAving poor< 

Though the people of the Jangal and Bfingar use home-bred cattle for agri- 
cultural purposes, still large purchases arc made from outside, The Mohin* 
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Kulthi is sown mixed with wheat. Ginger, turmeric and kaehilu are CHAP» It, A, 
sown on ktUs in the month of Jeth in all pargonis except that of , 

Harfpur. They require water every 5 or 6 days if rain does not Economic, 
fall. They are ready for digging in Maghar. Oghla is sown in AgMcoltum, 
Jabrot in B&ngar soil in the monUi of As^r. It is hoed twice and u-., _ 
reaped in the middle of KStak. The hillmen make ckapatis of ogkla ^ ' 
flour. It is also eaten on fast days by Hindus in the plains and called 
- pkaln&r. 

The prospects of extension of cultivation are not encouraging. Exteusiunof 
The apparent waste of agricultural resources is due to the marked 
inferiority of the soil and in the case of the Nailf tract on the Ghaggar 
to the want of a steady and reliable rainfall. The State is already 
well served by railways, and there is little scope for the development of 
irrigation. 

Agricultural calamities may be grouped under three heads : (i) scar* Catiiutifet o{ 
city of rain which causes famine; (2) occasional pests; (3) animals s'®*”* 
and insects which destroy the crops, (i) A history of the famines 
is given in Section H below. (2) Agast or agath or jhola is a 
northerly wind which blows for a day or so about the 22nd of 
Bh&don and breaks maize stalks, cane and cotton. Frost (^n/n) 
injures sarsou, cane and cotton xtry largely. Blight (due to cold winds 
from the north or west) causes great damage to wheat and barley when 
the grain is forming in the car. Hml {pla) injures pulses, wheal, 
barley and gram. Lightning does occasional harm to cotton, pulses, 
gram and san, and sandstorms in the month of Phagan do great 
injury to the gram. Both indeed injure any crop when ripe or nearly 
so. (3) Black buck, pig and jackals do great injury to the crops, especially AnliiMs end 
sugarcane. Locusts {tiddi) generally appear in Bhadon and Asauj. Smtdi '”****• 
is a green caterpillar which attacks the gram and sarson stalks ; good rains 
in the cold season destroy this insect, otherwise its ravages among 
the unirrigated crops arc severe. Young cane plants are destroyed by 
kansua and full grown by tela and ptikfti (black and white insects). White- 
ants {^seottk) cat the roots of unirrigated rabi crops. Rain is fatal to all 
these insects. When clouds follow rain kmigl appears on the wheat 
and barley heads, but a few days of sunshine remove it. Field rats also 
cause some damage. Rice is destroyed by katrii and 6 dd/m ; a red insect 
destroys kharif crops, while the vidhA destroys pulses by an oil which it 
excretes. 

The cultivators have various dm'ices to protect their crops from gamtniirs 
destruction. They erect platforms resting on trees [jnanha) on arrangeineiib to 
two-forked sticks struck in the ground and there they sit watching their 
fields, shouting and shooting mud pellets from their goplis (slings). 

They also make scarecrows {damn) to frighten the animals and they light 
fires along their fields to keep away the pigs. Rdkhie (watchmen) are 
also kept. 

No accurate figures are available showing the number of live-stock in Liv^9tseh• 
the State. Every one tries to conceal his cattle in order to make out his con- 
dition to be worse than it is. As there is not much public grazing land 
cattle arc not generally bred by the zamhidirs. In some villages big land- 
owners have taken to cattle-breeding and in the Jangal tract fair stock is 
raised. The Bangar tract is suitable for cattle-breeding, but on account 
of the scarcity of grazing lands the people of theBfingar are growing poor. 

Though the people of the Jangal and BAngar use home-bred cattle for agri- 
cultural purposes, still large purchases arc made from outside. The Mohin* s .• 
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only useful after rain. Wells arc.usually from IS to 40 /Ms deep ; those CHAP. II, Ai 
of Ac Jangal being sometimes 130 kdtks deep. They generally have one or “■ 
two Sid/ias or hohirs, but there are some with 3 or 4 bidhas. The cost of Economlo, 
construction varies according to the depth and size of a well. It may be Agsicuiturs. 
estimated at from Rs. 250 to Rs. Soo. In most ^’iIIage5 buckets {eharsa) imEttion, 
arc used for raising water. These arc worked by 4 men and 2 pairs of 
bullocks. The bucket is fastened to one end of a rope and the other end 
of the rope is attached to the yoke of the bullocks. The rope [Ids) works 
over a wooden wheel or pulley (bbaunt), raised a little above the well on 
a forked stick ; when the bucket rises to the top, it is emptied into a reser* 

voir (ibe/) by a man standing there for the purpose, repeating 

lile jorindlid sohntd bhdi bird, bclt/erd Rdvi atir Rabh /mi— “ 0 , beloved 
brave brother, with a pair of blue-white oxen, God is thy protector 1 " 
and other simihir chants to Avarn the driver against the risk of loos- 
ing the rope from the yoke too soon. They can work for 3 or 4 
hours at a stretch. The eharsa costs nearly Rs. 30. It is very diiTicuIt 
to judge how much area can be irrigated by a well. It depends on 
the depth and capacity of the well and on the supply of water. The 

saminddrs say that a single bucket well can irrigate 4 or 5 big/ias 

[kae/iehd] in one day. In the villages where sugarcane is largely grown and Persian wheels. 
Arifns arc cultivators there the Persian wheel (rahal) is generally used. 

Each requires 2 or 3 men and a pair of bullocks. A Persian wheel will 
irrigate a smaller area than a bucket well, but it is not so troublesome. 

The wheel costs about Rs. 25. 

The opening of the Sirhind Canal has greatly mitigated the cdccts of Canal irtieatlon, 
droughts in the Janpl. The area irrigated by this canal naturally varies 
with the rainfall. The Western Jumna Canal irrigates 100 villages of the 
- Narwfina tahsfl. A detailed account of canal irrigation in the State is given 
below. 

Canals. 

The idea of irrig.iting PaliSIa territory from the Sutlej river Canals s 
originated with MahfirSja Narindar Singh in J 861, .and a survey w.is Sithind Canal, 
made by Captain (aftenvards General) Crofton in 1863 at his desire 
at the cost of the State. The project was however dropped for a time as the 
cost was considered prohibitive for the irrigation of such a limited area. 

A partiiil estimate (or a combined British and Native States system 
Avas submitted by Captain (Colonel) Robert Home in 1869 and sanctioned 
by the Sccrctarv of State in 1870. The closure of the .account after 
construction tool: place on 31st March 1889. The three Native States— 

Patiala, Jind .andlsilbha— Avere associiited in the construction, under the 
terms of an agreement executed on i8th Febru.iry 1873. The Sirhind Canal 
Avas first estimated to command 4,027 square miles in British territory 
and 4,450 in that of the Native States, 2,970 square miles of the latter 
being in Patiila. This cstim.Ate was subsequently corrected on the 
completion of the sjrstem to 5,322 square miles in British territory and 
2,998 square miles in the Native States, and on this the charges Averc 
debited in the proportion of— 

. Per eetti. 

British ... ... G4 

Native States ... ... 36 


Total 


100 



Canals. 
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CHAP lit Ai Each State contributed the cost of the construction of Its own 
distributaries, and other charges were distributed amongst the States as 
Economic, under:— 


AoRtcuLTuae. 

Sirhind Canal. 

PatiAla 



Percent, 

83-6 


NAbha 

1.. 


8-8 


Jfnd 


• •• 

... 7’6 




Tot.il 

... lOO'O 


These proportions are still adhered to. The total cost to the Patidla 
State up to the end of 1901 was Rs. 1,14,61,277. The water is shared 
between the British and Native States Branches in the proportions 
of 64 per cent, and 36 per cent., the 36 per cent, received in the 
First feeder at Mdnpur, in Patiala territory, being divided between 
the three States in the same proportion as given .above, vis.— 




Per cent. 

PatiAla ... 

»•* 

... 83-6 

Niiblu 

a** «a • 

8-S 

Jfnd 

a«* ••• 

7-6 


Total 

... lOO'O 


The canal was originally designed as a navigable waterway. The 
main line of the Native States Branches from Mfinpur to Patima is at 
present navigable. The ChoA Branch from Raunf Kcgulntor (6 miles 
1,430 feet above Patiila) w'as to have been made navigable and 
continued on to meet the Western }umna Canal. Fortunately the lochs 
and extension were never constructed. Irrigation began on the Patiala 
Distributaries in the rabf crop of 1884-S5. The Native States Branches 
take off at mile 39 of the Main Line, on which there is no irrigation. 
The feeder lines are in length .approximately — 

Miles. 

I Feeder ... ... ... .. iS 

II Feeder ... ... ... ... 14 

III Feeder ... ... ... ... 9 

the total length being 39 miles 4,514 feet. From the first feeder the 
LisAra RdjbahS takes off, .and at Bliarthala, the end of the first feeder, 
the Kotla Branch takes off. This is gS miles 188 feet in length, and 
ends in a reservoir at Desu. There is a British RAjhihA (DabwAll) 
at the tail entitled to the escape water. The PatiSla Distributaries 
on this branch are the MAhorAna, Sheron, Barndla, Longowal, Jagu 
Kotdunna, Bhikhf, Bhmnf, Ghuman, Tahvandf, Jodhpur, Bangi, Righo* 
wAla and Pakka. At the beginning of the second feeder the Rajhiha 
BhagwAnpura takes off and at the end, at Rohti, the Ghaggar Branch. 
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On the Ghaggar Branch tlie Patiala State RfijblHias are the Bhawfinf- CHAP, II, A. 
garh, Ncwiida, Nidimpur, Ladbanjfira, Khariiil, Sunim, Kotra, Difilpura, — 
Arkbns and BohS. This branch tails into the Ghaggar Ndla. At Ratmf, Economic, 
the end of the third feeder, the Choa Branch and Patiala Navigation Agriculturs. 
Ciiannel bifurcate. On the Cho.4 Branch the working rd jbdhds of the Cinal. 
Patidia State are the Samdna and the Karamgarh. This branch tails 
into the Ghaggar Kula. The Navigation Channel has one rdjbdhi taking 
off, known as the Baradari Rdjbiha. It pnncipally imgates gardens around 
Patiala. The total length of the Patidia Distributaries ns constructed is (in 


5,000 feet miles)— 



il/a/or. 

Minor, 

Total. 

705 

S79 

>.584 


A large drainage line, known as the Sirhind Nala, is syphoned 
under the first feeder through 9 arches of 25 feet span. The present 
maximum discharge of the first feeder is 3,000 cusecs, about 60 per 
cent, more than originally designed. A feature of the Sirhind Canal 
is the large extent of the distributary channels, the idea being to 
bring the water within the boundaries of each village in a Government 
channel. Under this system hardly any village water-courses pass 
through the lands of another village. The system greatly increases 
the canal officer's powers of control over the distribution. The 
minors were originally designed ' to run in groups, half at a time. For 
this reason double the number of pipes for a given area was allowed. 
This has lately been .altered on the Patidia Distributaries. The 
discharging capacities of the rd jbfihds have been increased so as to allow 
the minors to run all together, and when there is not sufficient water in the 
branches to supply ail the rajbihds at once, the rdjbdhds arc run in 
groups. 

The fixing of permanent outlets has now been begun. Wlicn 
they are all fixed, the irrigated .area should become more rcgui.ar, 
though the predominating cause of fluctuations of area is, of course, 
the rainfall, both as regards quantity and lime of year. As noted 
by hfr. Highani, in the completion report of the Sirhind Canal, there 
is never likely to be the constant .and intense demand on the P.atifila 
Branches that has arisen below thc_5olh mile of the British Bnanches, 
except on the tail rdjbdhds of the Kotia Branch. A line dr.awn from the 
5olh mile of the Abohar Branch to the tail of the Ghaggar Branch just 
divides the Sirhind Canal into the Uvo sections of fair .and intense demand, 
owing to the nature of the country. Nearly .all the enormous increase of 
irrigarion on the British Bninchc.s has taken place below this line. Tiic 
maintenance of the minors Iia.s up to now been in llic h.ands of tlic temin~ 
ders. This it was hoped would lead to economy, but the zamiiidurs hope- 
lessly neglect the channels, and they have now been taken over by the 
State Canal Officers and should in future be far more cITicicnt, ns regards 
c.a!Tying capacity. An increase of inig.ation, from this cause, may be 
iiopcd hr. Tlicrc is very little lift irrig,ation done. The .average tamittddrs 
prefers trusting to luck for sufficient rainfall to lifting w.atcr. The 
zamtnddrs arc good cullivatom, but quite incapable o[.arr.anging matters to 
the best .adv.ant.agc as to the distribution from their outlets amongst tlicm- 
selves. A man will lake water when he can gel it and put it in his field, 
though the crop may not want the water, and be d.alnaged, ratlicr than let 
another cultivator have it. The great hope for the Patifda Distributaries is 
a steady increase in high class kliarff crops, such as niaire, sugarcane and 
cotton, and a steady increase of kharif irrigation. Tiic supply is at 
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The Bandr 
Inundation 
Canal, 


times so low in the rabi season that the rajbihlis barely get a ten>day 
turn per month. In consequence, when the season’s rains are also 
unfavourable, a crop sown with a constant supply during sowing time 
cannot be brought to maturity and a large amount is ruined. A 
statement showing progress made in the increase of revenue is appended (A), 
another showing cost and income (B), and a copy of a report on the 
possible extension of irri^tion to at present unirrigated tracts with a 
list of the bridges on the navigable portion of the canal (C). Tlie State 
also receives irrigation from the British channels in the Bhatiiida, 
Ludhiana and Ferozepore Divisions. A statement (D) shows the British 
Rijbdbfis and the villages irrigated by them. 

There is one inundation canal in the Patidla State. This was con- 
structed in the time of Mahdrija Karm Singh, and much improved in the 
year 1915 in the time of Mahdrlja Mohindar Singh. It takes off from the 
right bank of the Ghaggar river about 5 or 6 miles above the old town of 
Banur, from which it takes its name. It used at times of heavy flood to 
run (some 25 miles, as the crow flies) as far as Babddurgarh Fort- But for 
some years it has not run below the 12th mile. In all probability its 
alignment might be improved. There is only one channel, and village 
hh&nds or water-courses take off from it. Little irrigation is done in the 
kharff as in years of ordinary rainfall the country is mostly flooded; 
while in the rabfthe supply falls so rapidly that the crops sown are 
diflicult to mature, though, fortunately owing to the proximity of the 
hills and general flooding in the rainy season, crops do not need many 
actual waterings. Both flo^v and lift irrigation arc used. 
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Statement sAowing areas irrigated and net reventte realised from Patidla 
State Sirhind Canal. 





Area im- 
gated, in 
acres. 

Gross 

Revemie 

(collections). 

Working 

Expenses. 

Net 

Revenue. 





I 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

To end o{ 

1883.84 (1940) 


••• 

•M 


*** 


1884.8s (1941) 

•M 

••• 

5/79 

, 284)72 

-22,593 

•» 

1883.86(1942) 

... 

4J41 

8/05 

77,119 

-68,714 

fl 

1886-87 (>943) 

... 

47fl«> 

26,504 

1.71,390 

-1,44,886 

ft 

1887-88 (1944) 


77.98» 

1,33,190 

2,72,504 

-1,39,314 

tl 

1888-89 (1945) 


121,991 

1,89,933 

3.97,035 

—2,07,102 

ft 

1889.90 (1946) 

•«« 

151,841 

0,40,014 

3,67,537 

-27,5*3 

11 

1890.91 (1947) 

... 

184,545 

5,16,34* 

3,67.74* 

1,48,600 

M 

1891.92 (1948) 

... 

191,362 

649.945 

3,29,563 

3,20,382 

)) 

1892.93 (1949) 

**• 

114,859 

6,84,5*0 

3.59,437 

3,25,083 

1 ) 

1893-94 (I9SO) 

aa* 

102,073 

3,26,989 

3,03,160 

23,829 

ft 

1894-95 (195 «) 

ail 

95.293 

4,14,683 

2,55,812 

1,58,871 

ft 

1895-96 (195=) 

... 

227,996 1 

4,39,305 

2,5^528 

1,80,777 

Pf 

1896.97 (1953) 

... 

321,066 

9,95,033 

2.94,646 

7.00J87 

II 

1897-98 (1954) 

••• 

279,798 

11,81,263 

4,25,546 

7,55,717 

It 

1898-99 («9S5) 

•«l 

304,515 

10,18,525 

4,37,621 

5.90)904 

If 

i99g-igdd(i9s6) 

•II 

' 37*1599 

13,06,70s 

3.85,864 

9,20,841 

it 

1900-01(19^7) 

'"1 

199,081 

11.48,244 

3,94,537 

7,53,717 


Tolal 

III 

s, 777 i>S» 

93.85.079. 

51,16,103 

42,68,976 


CHAP. It. A. 
Economto. 

Aoikultom. 

Areu irrigit^ 
apA rerenot 
lealizad, SirhliA 
Canal. 
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Capital outlay, 
Sirniud Caual. 


Statement showing Capital Outlay, Sirhind Canal, invested by 
Patidla State. 
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Rs. 

Ks. 

Ri. 

Rs. 

Bs, 

To<tijoftS8j*S4 (<940} 

•M 
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89,43,558 

>9,87.358 

•- 

19,87,358 

... 

fi 

iSSt'Sj (1940 


4>:9>5S8 

95,7>,88S 

3,88,388 

- *2.593 

3*8S*8Sl 

.3. 

ft 

lCSj.36 (1940 


&49iIi8 

99|Sri004 

3,85,858 

- 68,714 

4,54,573 
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8.»3,i;i 

»,«7i44il7S 

4113*304 

- M4,8S6 

5,58,190 
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i5S7.!S(I944) 
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3t34i044 

1,10,0,319 

4,38,948 

- I,39i3<4 

5,75463 

• II 

ti 

lSn.Sg (I94S) 
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50^:35 

t,ll,lA505 

4i43*734 

•» 3*e7iio3 

^,838 

Ml 

11 

iSSg^o (I94i} 

ail 

» 8.754 

1,11,11,751 

4i44i505 

- »7,S>3 

4,71,038 

III 

II 

ItgMI (1947) 

... 

5i49,518 

1,14,81,177 

4i5<i460 

1,48,800 

7,03*860 

III 

II 

1S9141 (<94i) 

IH 

— 8*965 

Ijl4i5’i3is 

4,58,830 

3,30,881 

1,38,148 
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1898.9; (1955) 
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1,15,81,819 

4,81498 

7,00487 
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9,37,691 
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(C). 

List of Regulators and Bridges, etc.,' front Mdnjnir to Patidla 
Navigation Channels. 


Distance froi 
Head. 

« ' 

Regulators, 
Fall, Ratios or 
Bridges. 


Canal miles. 

Feet. 

Name o{ ivork. 

\ 

m 

C 

c« 

O4 

(A 

0 

* la 

.0 

& 

S 9 

Width of spans. 

Remarks. 



1, 11 AND III Feeders, 




»s* 

••• 

MSnpur Regulator ... 

... 

•M 


3 

2,340 

Foot Bridge, Matcsddra ... 

2 

4 S 


4 

2,700 

Road Bridge, Rdmnagar 

3 

33 


5 

2 j 090 

Foot Bridge, Rdno ... 

2 

4 S 


7 

1,366 

Foot Bridge, Dhamot ... 

2 

4 S 


7 

3 , 8 so 

Ohamot Syphon ... 

••• 

«•« 

Total area of water-way = 278 
square feet; width of each 
barrel a. to feet. 

S 

1,400 

Road Bridge, Ohamot ... 

3 

33 


9 

2,484 

Foot Bridge, Jandili 

1 

2 

45 


11 

1,800 

Lisdra Syphon „ 

Ml 

M* 

Total area of water-way b 314 
square feet; width of each 
barrel «• ig feet. 

11 

CO 

Road Bridge at Jargar(.« 

3 

33 

13 

4,982 

Foot Bridge at Sirthla .m 

9 

45 


IS 

1,700 

Slrthla Syphon 

til 


Total area of water-way .>103 
square feet; width of barrel i- 
10 feet. 

IS 

4.SI4 

Regulator for II Feeder... 

2 

28 

Kotia Branch takes off here. 

19 

940 

Bhagnrdnpur Cart Bridge 

2 

29 


21 

984 

Mohignrdra Foot Bridge 

2 

45 


21 

1,612 

Mohlgnrdra Syphon ... 

••• 

Ml 

Total area of water-way a ago 
square feet; width of barrel 
= 10 feet’. 

83 

800 

Ghahiwal Foot Bridge ... 

1 

S» 


24 

1,190 1 

Bhore Cart Bridge •« 

3 

29 

- . . 


• CHAP. 11, A. 

Economic. 

Agsicultorb. 

Regulators and 
Bridges, etc., 
SIrhind Canal. 
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Economio, 


List of Hegitlaim mid Bridges, etc.^ from M&npnr to Petiilg 
Navigation Channels-^msAvdei, 


AOKtCVlTUSE. 

Regahlocsand 
Bridee>,ctc., 
Sirhind Catai. 


DlSTAtree moM 
Head. 


Regulators, 
Fall, Rapids or 
Beidoes. 




Namcof trork. 

C 

S 

H* 

n 

(9 

Reuarks. 

J 

1 

Feet. 


0 

is 

m 

tM 

0 


*3 

s 



1 



6 








I, 11 AND 111 PCEDCRS— 
enttlnitd. 




26 

I,S 90 

Sirtiind Nullah S^.phon... 

*•» 

ttt 

Total atea ol irater-way a 1,962 
square lect; width of hatrel 
■» 25 feet. 

28 

624 

Road Bridge, KotE .. 

2 

29 


S 9 

2,140 

1 

1 Foot Brid^ei Biiojo Mdjra 

1 i 

I 

SO 


SI 

1.650 

Third Feeder, Head Re- 
gulator. 

1 I 

30 

Ghaggar Branch takes olf here. 

32 

t .614 

Foot Bridge, Rohll 

' 1 

45 


35 

2,t80 

Road Bridge, Rakbra ... 

1 

30 


36 

s8o 

Rahhra S/phoo 


Mt 

Wdth of barrel >■ 7 feet. 

38 

3376 

1 

Kallidn Siphon ,n 

*aa 

■ P» 

Total area of nater.way > 39a 
square feet; width of barrel 
«= ISfefel. 

38 

4.559 

Foot Bridge, Kallidn 

I 

45 




Patiaea Kavigatioh 
CHA trmt. 



1 


350 

Road Bridge, Raunt 

1 

26 


3 

2,110 

{toad Bridge, Abloivil «, 

1 

30 


4 

3.550 

Foot Draw Bridge 

»• 

•H 


4 

4 , 60 a 

Girder Cart Bridge 

X 

3 FS 

Built by Patilla State. 

5 

>,903 

Railway Bridge, North. 
Westera Railway. 

X 

39-6 

Rdipura-Bhatinda line. 

5 

0^780 

Road Bridge, Lahorl Gate 

1 

30 


5 

4,750 

Road Bridge, Birhiadl 
Gate. 

X 

30 
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CHAP. Il> A, 
Economic. 

AoRieuLTun. 

British RiJbiMs 
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State rillagei. 
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CHAP. II, A. 

Economic. 

AoRieULTDRR. 
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irrlgattnKPatiiU 
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Patiala State. ] Famine Protective Schemes. [ Part A. ^ 

Agricultural conditions in Namaul closely resemble those of Sirsa. CHAP. II, A. 
If the Sirsa Branch of the Western Jumna Canal could be extended to 
Narnaul, this outlying tract of Patiala might be rendered secure. At Economic, 
present many wells in Narnaul have run dry, owing to the prolonged Aosicuituri, 
drought with which the last century closed. There are also p,otej. 
possibilities of tank-storage in Nlirnaul, though ' Mr. Parrant is inclined tlTiSebimu.’ 
to mistrust them. Speaking of Famine Protective Schemes in general 
Mr. Parrant writes— 

There arc several small tracts in the Patiala plains that require to be considered 
in connection with this subject of famine protection s but of these there are only two 
for which co-operation may be expected (and could _ be asked) from the Government. 

These are (u) the Ndmnul tract and (i) the portion of the Narwdna tahsll that is 
situated east of the Ghag^ar river and adjoins the Sirsa Branch irrigation. The 
othe portions are small and isolated and could only be dealt with locally. 

With regard to the N.imaul tract, it is evident from an examination of the 
map that any schemes for irrigation from a canal would have to form part of a project 
for the irrigation of the adjacent Districts of Rohtak and Gurgaon. Such a project 
would have to be on a considerable scales and would cither consist of an extension 
ofthe existing Western Jumna Canal (which is improbable), or of a new canal from the 
Jumna river taking out above Delhi. As to whether such a scheme is possible, having 
regard to the physical features of the country, it is not possible to say here ; but any 
such caiml could only hope for a supply of water during the flood season, as there are 
already three canals fed from the Jumna— the Eastern and Western Jumna at Dddiipur, 
and the Agra Canal with its head-works at Okla below Delhi. It is evident then that any 
scheme for the protection of this tract by a monsoon canal would have to form part and 
parcel of a much larger scheme to be carried out by the British Government. 

Nothing has been said aboutjrrigation from tanks and wells, because these are 
after all only minor works in which the only assistance required of the Government 
would be in the matter of professional advice perhaps. Something will be mentioned 
further on regarding storage tanks and wells. 

The only other matter requiring reference to the Government with a view to 
assistance is the possibility or otherwise of extending the irrigation of the Sirsa Branch 
to the tract of land lying between the northern boundary of the present irrigation and 
the Ghagg.ir river. There is also a small tract lying^ between the southern irrigation 
boundary and the boundary of the JInd State which is unprotected so far and to 
which it may be possible to extend the irrigation. 

Besides the tract of Patidla territory referred to in the two preceding para- 
graphs, there are other small patches which feel the pinch of famme, but th^ are 
situated close to canal-irrigated country and are notin such urgent need for works 
of amelioration. At any nalesuch works would be local and such as would not depend 
upon the co-operation of the Government for thdr execution. 

There is first the S.ard61garh tract situated on the left bank of the Ghaggar 
river, which thus cuts it off from irrigation by the Sirhind Canal. It is doubtful 
whether any irrigation could be done from writs except in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Gh^gar, as the spring level is probably loo low. This is, however, a 
matter for enquiry. Further, any project for damming up the Ghaggar and storing 
water, besides being very costly, would meet with dis-ipproval from the Government, 
and would raise thorny quest'ions regarding the rights of the villages lower down, 
especially as camnls have been taken out of this river near Sirs.i. ^cn again the 
Glioggnr here runs in a birly deep channd, and thcgrc.-itcr portion of the water 
dammed up would be useless for irrigation as it could not command the country. The 
cost of a bye-wash to pass flood waters would alone be a very costly item. 

The best way to irrigate this tract, if the levels permit, is to cany the water of 
IhcBoha RdjbAhi across in an iron tube ^honj if the levels permit this will be 
not only much less costly than any scheme for storage, but a ftrfutly sun preventive 
of hmme, which a storage tank would not be. 

The nett tn-ict is that situated between the Ghaggar river and the irrigation 
boundaiy of the Ghaggar and Choa Branches of the Sirhind Can.'il. This is liable to 
inundation not only from the Ghaggar river itself but from the Choa nullah, is sparsely 
populated, and so dose to irrigated country that it can never feel the pinch of famine 
vciy severely. Water for cattle can bo had at no great distance— a very great advantage. 
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lixtcnsioni roiild Iip m.idc from the K.irmp.irh Tl.litilli't irlo .i jicrt-cn «f th'-i lr.-rt, 
but no irriR.ntion would be done in ywrt oI r«>'l »»'^l. ai'd the rhunurh wonH lehii!- 
to be dam.iRed. The cirrnroflanrec nrcnot'o iircnt m. m the pre<.cdinj ciit; ard 
extensions ol the tinal sj'stcm would ha*e to !« c.itilious.y imidf. 

For the country on the left Innk ol tlw Gh'ieeer .ird • Iti-lcd hcluttn it r'd 
theSirsi DMiich.ifnothimrranhe dciic from tlu- .‘• jn Cr.ml .u 

.nW'c, it is possible th.it it may bf Mipp'!*'.! with water irem the Kirtipi'h 
RAjbdhd, but levels would require to be t.i'-ei. I'-vcii if ll"-^ Ki-ls .-re faveuraVe 

thcscheme would be rosily and would oply I e la', ei up .ilirr r.-tefid study ol the Kh.;!s 
question. Miicb miirlit lie done in the nie-mtiinr to .in;e!>.r,ilr the com! I'rn rf the peep'e 
by improving vill.ige tinhs, MkinR tire tbal thrte i • «-ifr cltnt totriiment .im for esrh. 

Tbe arw ne.ir P.iliila City and It r:: Irtveen the Prilih ruilab .*.od I'-e 
Gh.iecnr is irripated p.irlly from the Baniir r.iinl and partly ftrni ruts made fr.-a 
the Ghninrar. The wells ere not drs-p e'thcr, and_ t! ^ mu’ try is sa'e. Ilui ih" c".- 
dition miqiit be improved by imprr.viiiP tho^ Ij.anCr ('.atsol .-h,u a'*at red Litirp the 
c.in.al on to the w.alcrshed instead ofpr'-'mp it inloihedr.ain.a!;e lintaih.as l«n dire 
below B.inur. The f.an.il could then sert'C mere country. 

To return row to Ndmaut. Jf t'us f.innal be irr-vte.l ly a c.'ral from the 
Jumna, citber direct or from rn eaieas.on of the We, tern Jumna _( .•’a-d, irteirse n-c't 
be b.id to wells, wbrrever Ibeseare pnaall'- nrfier tbe roioltl'is or slorare lio' '• 
These e.annot be underta'iea without careful snta'cjt .and iirlf*’ the r-,-^ --t 

f.ivoiir.iblc. These cond-tions .are dealt with in the ,'rr.'mp"nv!.ap _s''e:t r-'c ca s-:ro?t 
lanis. Uisprob,ahle that in the near future arte, an svcll. vilt 1^- irit-l fc s'l'h 
tracts .as this, but they will he cosily, nro.aIn.i)s tn'-e cries •yc"i!'liif ia rh-rreter, 
and unless experts arc employed in sinkinj them the rr.ult ia sure to I * d.i.as:rir:;. 

To touch on some ether pmnts ineati-aed in Khalifa Sayild Mtihaaie'sd 
Hussain's notes. Nolhinc ran le done with the .*!trhtr.d .aid Cb'a eu'li’-s ewrfl 
perhaps improve their outfall .and make them mate efleel’se natunal dpi».-:w 
The country tr.ivcrsed by them heW the feedr- Imc .at .any r.'te ji n'reaify itr'.- 
Rated by canals, and thiqr arc cceavonally called upon to ait .as c-c-apes fir th’ 
canal. 


With rcR.ard to the .Sarstlll, rorrespendewe is already peadinq w iih the Gi'vj.'a- 
meal on the subject, nnd nolhing turiiicr need be said here. 


Iniitalion in the hills is already r.aninl oa eateasivcly by rrwes of inrta~ 
ously devised iulsi .and .any system of pipe irrijat'on is -aiirv-rthcr t.aa cmtly 
to be thought of until the demand lor it is shown to l-c icsiiiy tin:ert. 

As the gre.itcr paction of the witter due to liclit falls of r.a’n Is nbiarhed into the 

proiind, nnd is r.ipidly lo't by cv.’pi'r.ilicn, 
Rainfalt. it is unncfc",iry to t.ahc into co-’S'dcr.atiea 

forstorarc piirpo/-. .anv MiaWl oits’de 
the monsoon months, July, August and .Scpiemher. The .average for those months e.imiot 
be obtained lor NArnaul itself, but for .adjoining tracts the following have Iccn t.iben from 
the Weather Reports of the dovcmmenl of India 

Sirsa ... ... trot nverage ist June to srih September. 

Bil<.dncr ... ... p-j 6 ditto ditto. 

Delhi J 47 S ditto ditto. 


Average «*• 


Astumc that 12 inches is the average for Nirnaul. 

The catchment area will depend on the proportion of rainfall running off. In 

Riysorc, where the tao.asoon eattt(.aU it 
Catchment. .about 10 inches, the proportion of run oil 

... 11 . , 11 .assumed to be o'js {.ilolcsworth). 

Mr. Bmnic’s observations for sm.all r.iinf.alls gave much smaller preportlons for the Central 
Provinces. It is only possible to maVe n rough guess and to .assume that for Ndm.aul the 
ratio of run off will, be one-sixth. That is> * inches will be available out of the 12 inches of 
Tumlall lor btorage purposes. 
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One square mile of catchment then will yield 640 *_ i equals lo6’67 feet acres of water; CHAP. IIj A. 

A foot acre is simply a large unit of measure- or put in another way, 6 acres of catch* _ , 

nentand is equivalent to one acre covered one ment are required to ^e I’O depth of ECOnorniO* 
foot deep, equals 43,560 cubic feet Water per acre 01 the tanb. Aqricultorb. 

Assuming different depths of water in the storage tank, we have the foliowing UvrSdismes.* 
tabic 


Depth of water in storage tanb 


Catchment required 
per acre of tank. 



For a storage tank of one square mile (64a .acres) and 20 feet deep, the catchment 
area required will be O40 * 120 .-icrcs, or tao square miles. This question of catchment 
it will be seen imposes a limit on the sire of the storage tank which must be adapted to 
the .available area on which it is possible to collect the rainfall. In fact larger collecting 
areas will be necessary as (he rainfall will be distributed over three months or so, and as 
there will be loss by evaporation and .nbsorption in the tank and consumption of the water 
for irrigation purposes, it will readily be understood that smaller capacities in the reservoir 
will suffice. 


This brings us to the question of the loss by evaporation and absorption. In Moles* 

worth the loss of water in tanks in Roj- 
Evaporstion and absorption. pdtana is given as o’oay feet (average) per 

, ' „ day ail the year round. These depths 

appear to be very small according to experience on the Punjab Canals. On the other 
hand, it roust Be remembered tlmt practically impervious soil is sdectod for building 
storage tanks on, and that to build one on moro or less porous ground would be 
waste of money. Measurements in the hospital tank at Patidla gave the rate of sinkage 
at o'l feet per day, or from 3 to 4 times the above rales. In the escape channel at 
Patiala the rale was o'a to o'3 feet per day. No one would think of constructing a 
storage tank on soil like this. In old cslablishid tanks the small rates ol sinkage arc 
doubtless accurate; but for present purposes a rate of sinkage of O'l feet per day or 3-0 feet 
in the month should be allowed. Even this rate will probably be exceeded for some time 
in a new tank. 


Now it is evident, the loss from evaporation and absorption being so heavy' 
that the stared water should be used as quickly ns possible. But here the difficulty that 
presents itself is this. In a good ywr of average monsoon rainfall there will be a full tank, 
but no demand for irrigation. The water will have to be kept till Sep tember or October 
for the rabt sowings and the loss will be very great. In a year of scanty rainfall the tank 
will not be full .at any time pcrlwps, and certainly dry until good rain falls. If the rain is 
late no kharif could be sown, and the water would have to bo stored for the rabi sowings. 
If the rains cc-ased early, on the other hand, the water stored could be used in maturing 
the kharif crops. In both these latter cases, hoivcvcr, the stored supply would be short. 
These three cases then will he considered— 

(1) R.ainfan normal in quantity and distribution. 

(2) Rainfall late. 

(3) Rainfall ceases early. 
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and SS acre* of catchment respectively. The returns will of course be proportionately CHAP, 11 , B, 
less. 

To sum up, the assumptions are that— 

Rainfall ... ... ... 12 inches, distributed as stated. 

Ratio of “run off” ... ... One-sixth. 

Loss by evaporation and absorp* 
tion ... ... •.• One-tenth feet depth per day. 

Ratio of catchment to tank area ... 120 to 1, t.e., 120 acres of catchment per 

. acre of tank. 


Economic. 

Rents, Wades 
AND Prices. 

Famine Protec. 
live Scheme*. 


Then the following depths may be stored 

Feet. 


(a) Normal year 

(i) Rains late 

(e) Rains cease early ... 


“■'•'‘tions being favourable as 
*“ |.,g J regards command ; 


and the following areas may be sown, on an average of seven years 


4 X 8 X equals equals 

' Average for (b) and (r] feet acres, and i acre 42*67. 
for every 17 acres of catchment. 3 X J* X 4 equals lo'oo. 


Total for 7 years equals sa'dy'acres per acre of tank, or average equals 7 acres, say, 
per acre of tank. 


In a tank of i square mile area (640 acres] the catchment will have to be 120 square 
miles, the cost of a bund will be about Rs. 3,00,000, the average area irrigated per year 
will be 4,480 acres, bringing in Rs. 4,480 gross revenue, or say Rs. 2,500 net, and a 
return of about 0*8 rupee per cenL In fact it is doubtful whether the working expenses 
would be met as it is doubtful whether any crop sown could be matured. If this were 
the case, taking a 4 per cent, interest rate, it would mean that Rs. 12,000 a year were 
being given to the tract smvn to enable it to try and raise a crop. 


Section B.— Rents, Wages and Prices. 

Cash reals are veiy rare throughout the State. Even the tenants Riuti, 
whose occupancy rights have been recognised generally pay kind rents at 
the same rates as tenants-at>will. These rates are much the same in 
ordinary villages held on the faltiddri or bluddch&ra tenures as they 
are in aaminddri villages, except that in the latter rents are raised by the 
imposition of various cesses. The landlord's share of the produce is 
sometimes as low as ^th, but for the whole State ^rd may roughly be said 
to be the average. One-fourth is common in the remote “ Bangar " and 
“ Jangal " Iracts, lying to the south and west of Patiila. In the central 
region Jrd is the prevailing rent rate, and in the sub-montane strip of 
country to the north and east of Patlila ^ is common. Lands irrigated 
from wells generally pay at the higher rates, except in the dry areas to the 
west and south, where the soil is inferior, and the expenses of working 
wells very heavy. 

Wages,~la towns wages are paid in cash and in villages in both cash «£ lahaw. 
and kind. A coolie in Patiala may get as much as 6 annas a day, while in a ^ Part 

village he would get 3 annas only. A carpenter earns from 8 to 13 annas a 
day in Patifila as against 4 to 5 annas and some food in the villages. Reapers 
are paid in cash or kind, or both. Cash wages now vary from 6 to is annas 
according to the seasons. Wages in kind consist of a bundle of the cut- 
tings— straw, grain and husk, weighing about 3 kachchd or ij fakid 
maunds. 

PyicM.— Prices seem to have risen ii or 12 per cent, since Sambat 

1^47’ Tatlts 06 and iS 

[a) <f Parts, 
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Dhdmt and Bhajji States till it merges in the Pinjaur Ddn. Parts of this 
tract are bare, parts covered with low scrub, and parts well wooded with oak 
[querctis incana) and pine- To the east of the Asni river, round Chail, 
a good sized mixed forest of pine, oak and deoddr stretches across the 
^ upper slopes. There are forests of chil {Ptnus loiigi/olia) on the ridges 
between Dagshaf and the Dun, and also between Solon and Kasaulf ; while 
the Thadugarh HiW to the south of l^asauM is covered with a vaiuabie 
stretch of bamboo. 

The State forests have sulfcrcd severely from neglect. Until quite 
recently the villagers had full use of the forests without check or 
hindrance. The Dun has been entirely stripped, and it is only the 
compcirativel}' late colonization of the Simla Hills that has saved the 
forests on this side. Even here large areas of forest were sacrificed 
by the peasantry' to form grass rakhs whose produce they sold at great 
profit 'in the various cantonments near. The question of maintaining 
the sources of the fuel supply, both for the people and the hill 
stations, received attention in 1845 and probably earlier. In i860 Lord 
William Hay directed the attention of the State to the urgent necessity 
of protecting its forests and husbanding their produce. Since that 
time the matter has never been entirelv lost sight of. In 1S61 a forest 
protective establishment was instituted. The forests were placed under 
the Civil utedmat, and between i86i and 1870 many changes in the 
control tending to more effective management were carried out. British 
officers of the Forest Department made reports on the fuel supply in 1876 

1878 and 1888. On receipt of a letter from the Punjab Government in 

1879 the State took action, appointed a Superintendent of Forests, and 
introduced the Conservancy Rules proposed by Mr. Badcn-Powell. This 
was really the first step tow.irds effective management. In 1S85 the present 
Nizim of Forests, Pandit Sundar Lul, who had passed the Forest Ranger’s 
test'in the Imperial Forest School at Dcra Dun, was appointed, and he 
at once stopped the reckless oitllng tor lime burning, cliarcoal making, &c. 
In 1 8go a Forest Settlement was carried out by Mr. G. G. Minniken, who 
also prepared a Working Plan w'hich w.as accepted b^ the Darbfir. 
Besides the forests proper the State owns 12,000 acres of mr in the plains. 
Considerable quantities of iU-ar and dlidk flourish in these Mrs, which 
arc under the control of the Nfizim of Forests. 

Section D.— Mines and Minerals. 

An account of the mineral resources of the State will be found 
on page 2 under the heading “ Geology.” 


Section E.— Arts and Manufactures. 


The figures in the margin show the distribution of the whole popuhv 
Acimt Dtffnd. PartMly 1 '°" into agriculturists, non- 


mothers, 


Aiyriculturistn ^ 
Non-agrieulturists 


381,003 

318,678 


476,870 

487,141 


tigrieuU 

tvrists. 

4,873 


agriculturists and partially 
agriculturists. No sbatislics of 
manufactures in the State can 
bb given. Patifila produces 
little of artistic interest. 
■ — Silver cups arc made at 

Patifila and Narnaul, and gold and silver buttons at Nlirnaul. Gold and 


Totil ... 693,681 983011 4,873 
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exported from Narwdna to the adjoining British Districts, but the CHAP. UrG. 
amount produced is not sufficient to meet the requirements of the State. 

Kali (whitewash) and Mna (lime) are exported from Namaul and “®ononilo. 
Pinjaur. The grain marts in the State are Patifila, Dhdrf, Bam&Ia, Bhatinda Means of Com. 
and Narwina, but grain is also carried to the adjoining British marts and "“"'mtion. 
to Nabha. ComnercQ md 

tnde. 

Section G.'-Means of Communication. 

Four lines of rail pass through the State. The Rajpura-Bhatinda line Railmji, 
belongs to the PatiSla State, but is worked by the North-Western 
Railway. The agreement was that “ All costs, charges and expenses 
incurred by the North-Western Railway in connection with the 
maintenance, management, use and working of the Rdjpura-Bhatinda 
Railway and the conveyance of traffic thereon properly chargeable to 
Revenue Account shall be paid out of the gross receipts of the amalga- 
mated undertaking and so far as possible out of the gross receipts 
of the half year to which they are properly attributable, and in 
each half year there shall be deducted from the gross receipts of the 
Rdjpura-Bhatinda Railway 55 per cent, of such gross receipts and the 
balance after making the said deduction shall be paid over to the 
Patiffia Darbir.” By a later agreement the amount to be deducted was 
reduced to 52 per cent, of the gross receipts. The principal stations are 
Rijpura, Patiala, Dhiirf, Mansiirpur, Barnala, T^a and Bhatinda. The 
Ludhiiina-Dhiirf-Jikhal Railway has stations at Dhdrf and Sunam, while 
the Southern Punjab line passes through the south of the State with 
stations at Mansa and Narw&na. Bhatinda is a large junction, con- 
necting with Fcrozeporc, Sirsa, Delhi, Samasata and Bikaner. The 
main Tine of the North-Western Railway goes north from Rijpura, 
leaving the Patiila State at Sirhind. 'Fhe Mohindargarh nisdmat is 
traversed by the Rewart-Phulera Railway. 

There are 184} miles of metalled roads as detailed below, maintained in pW*** 
by the State 

t. Patiila to Sunim, 43 miles, with branches to Sangrdr at mile 24. 
and to Samina at mile 4. 

2. Patiala to Rijpura, iGJ miles, joining the Grand Trunk Road at 
Rijpura at mile 10; a branch takes off to the Kaulf railway station. The 
only bridge of importance is over the Patiila Nila at mile 2. 

3. Basf to Sirhind, with branches to Biri Sirhind, Amkhis, Gur- 
dwira Sihib, Bazir Bas! and circular road round Basf, 9 miles. At mile 2 
is an old bridge (bridge arches) built in the time of Muhammadan kings over 
the Sirhind Choi, 

4. Patiila to Bhunnarherf, miles. This road is chiefly maintained for 
shooting, but is also in line with the direct road to Kaithal. It is also largely 
used for grass and wood traffic from the surrounding villages and 6 {rs 
going to Patiila. 

5. Patiila to Majil, 4 1 miles. This branches off from mile 3 of 
Patiila-Bhunnarhcrf Road. This road is also for shooting parties, and for 
grass and wood traffic. 
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The following unmetalled roads are maintained by the State : — 

(a) Mtilepur Road, 5 miles. Joins Grand Trunk Road at Serif Banjara 
and leads to Mulepur. 

i^) Tan^url Road, 12 miles. Forms part of the District road from 
Ambala to Rupar. 

(c) Banur-Rajpura Road, 9 miles. This is now being bridged, and 
eventually it is intended to metal it. 

(d) Ghanaur Road, 8 miles, from Sambhu railway station to Ghanaur. 

(e) Chaparsfl Road, 3 miles. Branches off from the Patiila-Rijpura 
Road in mile 6 to Chaparsfl, where a fair is held annually. 

(/) Alampur Road, 5 miles. Now being metalled, 

(g) Ghuruan Road, 3 miles. 

(/<} Khaminon Road, 9 miles. 

(>) Gha^a-Samnna Road, 15 miles. 

' (/) Hadiyaya-Bhfkhf Road, 16 miles. 

(i) Jakhal-Munak Road, 4 miles, 

(/} Nlirnaul to Kanaud^ 13 miles. 

(m) Kanaud to Basf, n miles. 

Total 1 13 miles. 

In the hills, the metalled road from Ambila to Simla, which is main* 
tained throughout by the Punjab Government, runs for great part of its 
length through the Patidla State. 

The following roads in the hills are maintained by the Patifila State 
I. Kandeghat-Ch&il, S2^ miles. Crossing the Asnf river in mile 8, a 
large bridge of* one span iio' clear is now under construction. Chail 
is the sanitarium of the State, about 7,300 feet above sea- level. 

а. Kandeglt£t BSzar to Srfnagar Kothf, } mile. 

3. Safrf Road. Direct road from Kasaulf to Simla via Safrf; 
portion maintained by the State, 15 miles. 

4. Jutogh-Arki Road, 5} miles. 

5. Dagshii'Ndhan Road, 4^ miles, 

б. Mamlik'KunhiSr Road, border of Safrf Road, 4 miles. 

7. Pinjanr-NalSgarh Road, loj miles. 

8. Sab&thu-Kasaulf-Kalka Road, 14 miles. 

9. Chail Municipal Roads, 5 miles. 

Total 80 miles 7 furlongs. 

Road I will admit of cart traffic after the Asnf bridge is built; all thd 
other roads are mule or rickshaw paths. A road from Ch&il to Kufrf, 
about 16 miles, has lately been made and opens direct traffic with the 
HindiisUn-Tibet Road and Simla. The total annual cost of maintenance 
of roads in the Patiila State is at present about one lakh of rupees 
per annum. The Sirhind Canal , is navigable from Riipar to Pati&la. 
Country produce is conveyed to the railway in carts or on camels and 
donkeys. 

There are serais at the principal towns and railway stations and 
dik bungalows at Patiala and Bhatin^. 
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numerous wells, and in the Jangal and Bangar which are protected by CHAP, II, Hi 
canals, the effect of deficient rainfall is not wry serious. In the parganas — • 

of Sardulgarh, AkMgarh, the Naitf, Narwana tahsil and the niadvtal of t'OonomlOi 
Mohindargarh, where there are few wells and no canals, a deficiency of rain Famiks. 
has a serious effect on the crops and causes famine. Famines. 

The earliest famine of which men talk is that of Sambat 1840* known 1783 A.p, 
as the cMh'a or chalisa. This was a terrible famine which lasted for more 
than two years. 1 he people could not get grain and lost their lives either 
from want of grain or from sickness brought on by bad food, and most of 
the people left their homes. The next famine was in Samb.at 1869 ; it is iSca A.D,. 
known as the Jkautia or the famine of 20 sers. It I.isted for 8 or g 
months. Goth Imrvests failed .and the people suffered heavily. The 
nabio was the famine of Samb.'it 1890. Both har\'ests failed, and the 1833 A.D.. 
price of grain rose ‘to 38 sen kachckii per rupee in the course of the 
famine, the rate before it having been 4 maunds per rupee. Sambat 
1894 also brought a famine, but it was not so severe. In S.imb.at 1905 1848 A.D. 
there W.1S also scarcity in the JangitI tract. The famine of Sambat 
1917, commonly called the saiahra, was a .severe one. Botli Iian'ests i860 A.D. 
failed and the r.atc rose from 3 maunds kackcld to 17 or 20 sers kachchi. 

Three Lakhs and thirty-one thousand maunds (J>akku) of grain were 
distributed by the State to its subjects, .and Rs. 3 75,000 of land revenue 
remitted in the famine-stricken .areas; relief works were also opened. 

State employes and others avere allowed gr.ain at low rates and the value 
deducted from their pay in instalments after the famine had cc.ased. 

The famine of Sambat 1925 was fell throughout the State. It is commonly «MS A.D.. 
called the Pachia. Though the CTops on wells were good, prices rose to 2.5 
strs kachchd. In Sambat 1934 famine was felt all over the State. No 
rain fell in S!iw.an, and there was no crop on unirrigafed Lands. The Bdngiir 
and the Mohindargarh nishinl suffered severely Collections of land 
revenue were suspended, but recovered next year' As in Mohindargarh 
the people did not recover from the severe effects of the famine, relief 
works were opened there. In Sambat 1940 .also there was a scarcity 1B83A.D. 
of grain, but it w.is not serious and did not affect the whole State. 

The famine of Sambat 1953 made its effects felt on every part of the *897 A,D,. 
State. Rain fell in SAwan, and crops were sown, but dried up for want of 
r.ain. The rate rose to S sers pakkd per rupee. Takdvi to the amount 
of Rs. 10,000 was distributed in Analnadgarh and Mohindargarh. 

Relief works comprised a kaehchd road from Barnala to Bhikhf, which 
employed 2,312 persons and cost Rs. 36,400; repairs to the forts ab 
Dhatinda and Ghur.im (Rs. 4.914); and additions to the mausoleum 
of M.ahirija AlA Singh (Rs. 37,800). Grain to the value of 
Rs. 14,864 was distributed and blankets to the value of Rs. 7,000. The 
American Mission also distributed grain with assistance from the 
State. In Sunftm a charitable Institution {sadibart) fed 80 persons 
daily. The total expenditure on relief works came to Rs. ,1,97^830. 

The famine of Siimb.-tt 1956 w.as severely felt throughout the State, but ijooADt 
more especially in S.ardulg,arh, NarwAna, Akrdg.arh, SunAm, Bhawi'mlgarh 
and Mohindargarh. The year was rainless, following a succession of bad 
harvests, and the grain famine was aggravated by a water famine in Sardul- 
garh and a fodder famine everywhere. Twenty-eight villages were affect- 
ed in An.Ahadg.-irh, 2S1 in Mohind<argarh and 104 in Karmgiirh. Lola 
BhagwAn DAs, the DiwAn (now Member of Council!, was made Ccntr.il; 

Famine Officer, rrith assistants, as prescribed in the Punjab Famine Codt, 

Poor-houses and kitchens were opened— the poor-house at PatiAla has never 
been closed — and relief works on a large scale were started. As in the former rjoa A 
famine, rich men came forward and subscribed largely to the Famine Fund- 



CHAPrER III.-ADMINISTRATIVE. 

Section A<— Administrative Departments. 

CHAP III \a 

Duifing the minority o( the Mahdfjja the State is administered ' 

by a Council of Regency consisting of three members. There are Admtnlstra- 
four High Departments of State, the Finance Department (Dtwdn{ Hve. 

Ml) ; the Foreign Office {Munsht Khdna) ; the Judicial Department Xdhinistkativs 
(Addlai S^dr ) ; and the Military Department [Bakski Kkina). The Defariuikt]. 
Finance Minister— in the early days of the State had full Government 
powers in all matters connected with the land revenue and the treasury, officials. 

He decided land cases and was sometimes allowed to farm the land 33 
revenue. Maharaja Karm Singh put a Stop to this practice and organised 
the Financial Department. The Diwdn is now the appellate Court in 
revenue cases, and all matters of revenue and finance are Submitted to him. 

The Foreign Minister — Mir Munsht — transacts all business with other 
Governments, signs agreements, contracts, etc., and conducts the external 
affairs of the State. The Judicial MinisUT—Addlati — is a recent creation, 
dating from the reign of Mahirija Karm Singh. The Commander-in> 

Chief— formerly combined the duties of Paymaster with his 
own, but the office now is purely military* Mahfiraja Rajindar Singh 
created a Chief Court of three members to hear appeals from the decisions 
of the Finance, Judicial and Foreign Ministers. 

The State of Patilila is now divided into five niedmats or Districts, AdminlitmlliB 
and these nizdmats are each sub-divided into, on an average, three tahsils, 
there being in all sixteen tahsils in the State. The Nizdmats and Tahsils 
are 

Nizdmals, Tahsils. 

f I. Patidla, also called the Chaurdsf, in the 
I. Karmgarh, also called | Pawddh. 

Bhaw’dnigarh, at which j 2. Bbawdnigarh or Dhodhan, partly in the 
place its head-quarters' Pawddn and partly in the Jangal. 
are. 3. Sundm, mostly in the Jangal. 

,4. NaiAvdna, comprising the Bdngar. 

^TJit This oflicet' 9 title is translated into English sometimes bjr Paymaster’ 

Genetal, at othets by Adjatant-General or Commandei-in-Chief. Blochmann, Afn, I, 261, 
has Paymaster and Adjutant-General. Kone c{ these titles gives an exact idea his 
functions. He was sot a Paymaster, except in the sense that he usually suggested the tanic 
to which a man should be appointed or promoted, and perhaps countersigned the pay bilis. 

Bnt the actnal disbursement of pay belonged to other departments. Adjutant-General is 
' somewhat nearer to correctness. Coinmandet-in-Chief he was not. He might be sent on a 
campaign in supreme command j and if neither emperor, vicegerent {vukU’i mullak), nor 
chief minister (wnsfr) was present, the command fell to him. But the only true Commander-in- 
Chief was the emperor himself, replaced in his absence by the waill at vatir.^ The word 
Bakhshf means 'the giver ' from P.jaMsAidnn, ‘to bestow,' that is, he was the giver of the 
gift of employment in canms and armies (Dastfir-uhlnshi, agzh In Persia the samo 
ofiicial was styled. ‘The PetUioner’ Hitia], This name indicates that it was his 
special bnsmess to bring into the presence of the emperor any one seeking for 
employment or promotion, and there to slate the facts connected^ with that man's ease. 

Probably the use of the words Mfr 'Arz in two places in the Afn i Akbarf (Blochmann,], 

SS7, SS 91 are instances of the Persian name being applied to the officer afterwards calM a 
Bakhshf The first Bakhshf (for there were four) seems to have received, almost as of right, 
the title of Amfr ul-Umari (Noble of Nobles) ; and from the reign of Alamgfr onwards, I 
find no instance of this title being grant^ to more than one man at a time, though in Akbar'i 
reign such appears to have been the ease (Afn, I, 240, Blockmann's note). (Prom an article 
in the Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, :^ 5 , pages 539-40, by W. Irvine, on the Army of the 
Moghals}, 
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■ F.itehgnrh or Sirhind, in the P,w.1tlh. 

Am.irj;arh, in the J.ing.al, also known a< 
Dhurf, where the present lahsil hc.’d* 
qu.artcrs arc. 

Sihibgarh, also c.allcd Pliil, where the 
hc.ad-qunrtcrs .arc, mainly in tlie ].-mgal 
and partly in the Pawiidh. 


Andhadg-'-rh, .a!ro railed f I. Anfihadgarh, "J 

r.-.riiid.a, .-.t which |.lafc< 2. Govindg.irh or Bhalinda, Miithe J-sncal, 
its l:cAd<juarters .arc. (3. Bhikhi, J 


yitdndt. 


Amarg.arh, also called 
B, si, at w liich phicc its.j 
head-iju.artcrs .are. 


r inj.at.'r 


f I. R.ajpnr.a. "I 

j 2 R.anur, Vin the r.a\vidh. 
■I3 Ghan.aur.J 

(.4. Pinjaur, in the nimill.ay.in area. 


, . , ,,.r I. Mohind.arg.arh, .akso c.allcd Kdnaiid, from 

5 . MoW-P* , 1 ,, »4 „ ,ho old ta »a « 

m:dvtcl. I. 


which its head-quarters arc. 
Xarnaul. 
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Of these five nisdnet^ the fir.«t three comprise .all the main portion of 
hr Shale, and Pinjanr also inclmh.s the dclnchetl part of the Sl.alc which 
lus in the Simla llilf» .and form.s tahsfl Pinjaur. The nitumal of Pinjaur 
however is m.unly composed nf the P.awadh tract, which forms the north* 
eastern p.irt of the m.ain portion of the St.alc The r.isimat of Amargarh 
comprises the rest of the Pawiidh (F.atchg.arh and part of Siifiihgarh l.ahsif.sj, 
and the northern p.an of the J.ang.al tr.ad (the remainder of Sshibgarh .and 
the whole of .Ara.arg.arh l.ihslls). K.armgarh Xiz.^imat cornpri.ses the south 
rcntr.al part of the main |>ortion of the State, including the t.alisil of 
X.arw! n.i which lies in the I>.'ng.ir tract south of the Ghagg.ar. Andh.adgarh 
ttndni;! liis wholly in the Jang.al :md Mohind.arg.arh in the Bngar, 
Mohuul.arg.arh coR'istsof the outlying block of P.atial.a lerrilors', which 
is rr..l!y a p.art of the Kcw.it on the borders of Rajptitina. 

Tlie liead.qu.’rt'TS st.ail of c.ach ntSKtttii cor.sist.s of .a Xiirim. two X.-ilb- 
X-i.-Me-.. and .a Tah-d.lnr in ch.arge of the lic.id*qii.arter.s lal.si'. Xilrinw 
d.atr from the reign of M.ah.ar.ija iN’arir.dar Singh, when, under the name of 
ar.rnr: fi.-dd.'st, they a'crc .ippoirlcd to introduce cash .afsc.ss- 
ments. Tit*' Nariro is practically n Deputy Commissioner with the 
f'owcrs of .a Sessiors Judge in .addition. lie’ hears all the .appeals of 
li's N.'ili-N.arin'.s and T.al.sad:'.rs, v.'hclhcr civil, cr'min.al or revenue. 
K.armgrrh .and Ataarg.’.rh r.itdnctt h.avc c.ach two X.aib-Nlrims ; 
.An'd’.rdg.arh hr_s three,— two .at Bamiha .and one .at Bhalind.a ; Mohlndarparh 
0:', jcstelat Xlrnaul; .and Pinj.aur two— .at Riljp'tra .and .S.an.aur, The 
is the court of origimal juri'diction, both civil .and crimi.aal, 
tl" Tat.sI'Pr hsir.g criminal juri*'lirllon in a few* p'tty r.ases only. 
Ti e T.-.hs hi r is the court of original jurrdiction in revenue ca»rf, .anti 
"as criu'ir.’l rev. era inc.a<'$ W'.ing under Srctlons .*25 .and 441—447 of the 
tn lean Pcn’l Cr\\ Tic T.a!'sddT of Pinjatir b.’s the poavfTS— f r.al .and 
ctra-inal— 0! a N.-il-Xarim. Th.e T.al 'dcir* base no ciaa! cr.'fs.and h.ar'ily 
TV crir,:',-.!. Hence they avork avilb a small retabli'bment, for:'’eJirig of a 
Si r— t; iv. .-f i.'rrj.f and tv 0 SteL-j-'ic: tl. Only the Tahu'War 
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of Pinjaiir has a Ndib-Tahsilddr. The Paividtis, who are at present working CHAP. Ill, 
under the Settlement Department, are normally under the Tahsilddr. There 
are no Kaningos except in the Mohindargarh District. 


Section B.— Civil ind Criminal Justice. 


Administra- 

tive. 

ADuiHisnATivc 

DcrABTUEHTS. 


Before the time of His Highness Maharfija Kaim Singh, the criJliJafjBsHc. 
xdmlnistrative and judicial work of the State was in the hands of the Taiiu 34 « b << 35 
Ihdnadin (faujddrs of the Ain-i-Akbari), the collectors of revenue efPnt B 
'{tigraha) being under them. There was no treasury and no court. 

Jh each pargana there was a Ihdnadir, and in Sun&m and Patiala 
.proper there were iotwdls. Their decisions in civil and criminal cases 
were final. Claims and offences, of whatever nature, were disposed of after 
verbal enquiry. No record of evidence was made and no judgment prepared. 

Final orders were given by word of month. The people acquiesced in the 
decisions and seldom appealed to the Diwjn or Wazir. There was no re- 
gular law in force ; the customs and usJ^es of the country were followed in 
deciding cases, and had the force of law. The paneiiyat S3rstem was 
generally in vogue, and boundary disputes specially were referred to 
arbitration. The administering of oaths (»cm) to the litigants was 
a great factor in bringing cases to an amicable settlement. The 
offenders were generally fined, but habitual and grave offenders were 
imprisoned without any fixed term of years and were released at the 
pleasure of the presiding officer. In murder cases the offender’s relations 
were ordered to pay the price of blood to the heirs of the deceased by offer- 
ing either a nata (female relative in marriage) or some culturable land or some 
cash, and thus to bring about an amicable setUement of the case ; otherwise 
the perpetrator was hanged, generally on a kikar tree, in some conspicuous 
place where the corpse was left hanging for many days. Barbarous punish- 
ments, ’such as maiming and mutilation, were in force to some extent. 

Sometimes the face, han^ and feet, of an offender were blackened and he 
was proclaimed by beat of drum, monnted on a donkey through the streets 
of the city.' 


Maharaja Karm Singh began the work of reform by appointing an Reioms. 
rfd/flfi (Judicial Minister), but no line of demarcation was drawn between 
his powers and those of the thdnad&rs- Orders in criminal cases were 
still given verbally, but in civil 'cases files were made and judgments 
written. Cases of proprietorship in land were decided by the 
Ad&lati, though they were transferred subsequently to the Uiwdn. 

During the time of Mahifrija Nacindar Singh five nizdmals were D, 
marked off and Nazims appointed to each. One tahsil comprised two 
ihdnas, and sixteen Tahsfldars were appointed, who, in addition to their 
revenue rvork, dealt with criminal and civil cases. His Highness introduced 
a Manual of Criminal Law, “ The Law of Sambat 1916," for the guidance of 
criminal courts. In most respects it was similar to the Indian Penal Code. 

In the reign of Mah^rfija Mohindar Singh, Tahsiidirs were deprived of 
their judicial and criminal powers and two Naib-Nfizims were appointed in each 
ttiadmai to decide civil and criminal cases and superintend the police. 

A Code of Civil Procedure, compiled from the British Indian Act VII of 
1859 and Act XXIII of 1861 with suitable modifications, was introduced, 
which is still in force.^ 


'For a datailed account side ' History o< Fatiila,' by Khalifa- Sayyid Muhammad Hassn, 
Prime Minister, Patiila State. ' 
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Tt« n»iitS'j5«r 


The courts of origiiial jurisdiclion as they stand at the present day Iisve 
alre.idy been described. A Tahsfldir can give three months’ imprisonnieai 
and Rs. 25 fine, and a Xiib-M iiim thr-'e years' itnprisonmcnl and Rs. i.coo 
fine. Appwls from the courts of Tahsfldirs and Naib-Nifiims all go to the 
Nd*im. The Nazim is a Sessions Judge with power to jjnss sentences 
of 14 years’ imprisonment and Rs 1,000 fine. From the NSr.im'.s derisions 
appe.ils lie to the Adaleti in civil and criminal and to the Dh-dn in revenue 
cases, with further .appeals to the Chief Court and the Ijlds-i-hhds (the 
Court of the jM.ahdr3ja). At the capital there is a >fagistralc and a Civil Judge 
with Naib-Ndiim’s pors’crs. Appeals from these courts go to the Uvihet 
Addki, the Court of the .Additional Sessions Judge, who assists the Adilat and 
has the powers of a Nazim. The Chief Court may pass any sentence au- 
thorised by law. Capital punishment and imprirenment for life however 
need the confirmation of the iflds-t-khds. In murder eases the opinion of 
the Sadr Akltdrs is tahen before the sentence is confirmed. Special 
jurisdiction in criminal cases is also exercised by certain ofncials. Tlie 
Foreign Minister lias the powers of a Nizim in eases where one [Xirly or both 
arc not subjects of Paliila, JInd or Niiblia. Appeals lie to the Chief Ccurl. 
C.xses ualcr the Telegraph .and R.ailway Acts are decided by an oTiccr 
of tlie Foreign Deprtment subject to ap]>cal to the Foreign Minister. 
Certain Canal and Forest Officers have magisterial powers in cases falling 
under Canal .and Forest Act«, .and the Inspector-General of Police exercises 
similar powers in respect of eases which concern the police. During the 
Settlement operations the Settlement Officers .arc invested with powers to 
decide revenue eases with an appeal to the Settlement Commi.ssioner. 

Powers of revision (u’lj^nfnf) can be exercised by the Addlafi the 
Sessions Courts ; resiew {itsaarsSni) bj' tlie Chief Court and Jjlds-i-thit 
only. 

The Indian Penal Code is enforced without modification. The 
Criminal Procedure Code (.Act V of 189S) is enforced svitli .some 
modifications of svhich the most important arc given below. No court is 
invested with summary pawers. In Sessions c.ascs no jury or .assessors arc 
chosen. Special regulations have been made for the trial of eases of 
contempt of court, which offence is made to include eases falling under the 
following sections of the Indian Penal Code— 175, 178, 179, 180, 2 j 8, 
The Civil Procedure Code differs in many paints from that of British 
Indi.a. There is no bar to appeals on the ground of the value ol the suit. 
All civil suits, of svh.atevcr value, arc heard in the first instance by the 
Niib-Niziras, and in Patiila City by the Civil Judge. 

Suits, civil or criminal, to which the jSprddrs of Kharndnon arc a 
party, arc heard by the Naib-Nazim, and revenue suits by the Tahsildir, but 
the appeals lie to the Foreign Minister. Hindu or Muhammadan Lavr is 
freiuenlly followed in cml aud revenue suits. For an account of the 
Revcnuc Law see page MS. 

A few members of the following tribes arc addicted to the crimes 
noted against each 

(1) Sikh J.ats,—Dacoily, robbery, houiic-brcaklng, distilling illicit 
liquors, and trafficking in women. 

{:) Hindu Jals cf the Bingar,— Cattle stealing and receiving. 

(3) .Muhammadan and Hindu Rljpdls,— 'Cattle theft and receiving 
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( 4 } Sunnis,— Receiving and retaining stolen property and making 
and passing counterfeit coin. 

(S) Chfilirls,— Theft and house-breaking. 

The following are the regular " criminal tribes ” with the offences to 
which each is specially addicted 


CHAP. Ill, B. 

Administra- 

tive. 

Civil add Cxi. 
UINAL JVSTICX. 

Criminal Ttlbt a 
and Crime, 


{<) Sansis, — House breaking, highway robbery, dacoity, theft of 
standing crops and corn from stacks. 


(tt) Baurias, — Robbery, house-breaking, dacoity, theft at railway 
stations and on roads. 


{Hi) Bilochfs,— House-breaking. 

(ta) Minis,— Dacoity, robbery and house-breaking 


Cases of murder, adultery and seduction are not very common. Civil 
litigation is increasing. Petty cases are fought out to the bitter end, and 
the parties suborn witnesses freely to support their claims On this sub'ect 
the proverbial philosophy of the people is not silent, and some common say- 
ings are given below 

Gaaniin dt ekar ndn jutiin it mar—' Far a man who steals sugarcane, shoe-beating is 
enough.' The way of witnesses is shown in Toht de mute diga'aah daidd—' A frog is the 
witnessastomahingwater inatanh' 3 A^tmain rajjt pvjjt i>s mtrt batheht jimn—' God 
may bless me, my sons may live long ’ ; ehaehd tkor, ihatijo tin—' The uncle the thief, the 
nephew the judge ' 3 Rim Rimjapni parayi mil apni,—' Those who mutter Ram Rim 
misappropriate the property of others ’3 Ifunh sidh di anihiin char iidit—' The face is the 
•face of a saint, the eyes are those of a thief ’3 Sdrat momnin tarldt His face is 

that of a man and his deeds those of an infidel*; Manihtiugivon viitian lip putjanett— 

'The mother and daughter are the singers and the father and son are the members of 
the marriage procession'; Char ki dhid(,gkar it dAof—' The drummers and drums are 
our own '; Ckeriit di mil lithiin it gat—' The thieves clothes are measured by staves.' 

There are also proverbs which illustrate the power of local magnate’ 
and the hopelessness of contending with them 

Hiktm it agirt ghora it paehhirt si baehtti thihie~’Be careful of an officer's 
front and a horse’s hinder part’ ffdkmi ^arm di, shihi bharaia it, bikmat naram dt, 
biashihat dharam df—' Authority and majesty, banking and confidence, the medical 
profession and leniency of temper, kingdom and justice are compatible.’ ffukmnishint 
tahishi di munh minge so Is—' Authority is the sign of paradise, one can get whatever 
he asks’ Hiktmde amre kiehar it girt id gila nahin—' An injury received from an 
officer and slipping into the mud are not to be complained of.’ Sthon, sappon, hiktmon 
murakh so patlyai -* They are fools who trust a lion, a serpent or an officer.’ Sakti it 
sailt bthfn sati—' A man in authority counts his hundred as seven scores.’ Sakta mirt aur 
rowan no d«—'A powerful manbcats one and does not let one weep.’ ytsdt tithf us dt 
mhafr—' Might is right.’ Waqtke hakim iiaurekaUe^ini st baekna ekihii—' An officer 
in power and running water are to be shunned.’ ffakmin di kiln stil id pila pis pis 
Rif/inafifn;<fffdA— 'The rent and rwenuepwable to officers and the coldness of winter 
cannot be avoided ’ Pathibin di jabar ridti di sabor—' The high-handedness of the 
Afghdns is to be borne patiently,’ Jat muhassal Bihman ihih Patkin liiktm gotab 
Mndd— 'A Jat watching the ripe crops of another, a Brahman moneylender, a Pathln 
who is a ruler (all are) the visitation of God, I'-e., are much to be dreaded.’ {Cf, Macona- 
chie. No. 913, when instead of Pathdn is given Bania). Amir di kassa garth di bkan dfi 
paisa—' The great nun laughs, the poor man's shoulder is broken.’ Jkoion it lartt 
jhunion di nuqsin—' The bulls fight and the shrubs suffer.’ 

There is no formal Registration Act in force in the State. Regis- Registration: 
tration is, hoivever, effected on two-tuMe_ impressed sheets. Deeds relat- 37 4 

jng to monetary transactions and inhabited houses are registered in the 
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sadr by Ihc Civil Judge and in Uie raofnssil by the Niilb-NiTlffl^. Thtrc :te 
no special Registrars or Sab-Registrars. here the deeds relate to 
or rortgage of .-igricultural hand, rcgtstr.ation is t.akcn by the 
A copv of the registered deed is kept in the oflice of registration, and itt 
original, duly certified, returned to the presenter. 


Section C.-Land Revenue. 

Village coatsiUNiTiES and 


CuitiMims Of. Until the Regular Settlement is completed no a'vur.atc inform.itio'i 
tn;™rc)r ol tiiJ. is ava.il.able .as to the proportion of bhauicHira, patiMri and c«r:ir,dhi 
TaH/ 33 e/tait villages in the St.ntc. The general effect of British rule has been, as Selllt' 

■ went Officers throughout tlic Punjab have remarked, to .issimilatc the status 

of all three to that of bkdittchSra villages, inasmuch as powesstoti 
becomes the measure of obligation, i.e., the proportion of the land revenue 
for which the cuItiv.itors .are responsible, while on the fulfilment of (hat 
oblig.'.lion depends the continuance of their possession. The same process 
has been followed in Patiala. Since, however, the substitution of the 
IkdiJcltdtii and the paitiddri tenure is always accclcrnlcd by settlement 
operations (when these include the preparation of a record-of-rig!iis)i it 
is still the ca'c tkit petliddri viltage.s, perfect o.' imperfect, .are in tVe 
majority in the Patiab State. ZnmUtddri villages, lh<Uis and biiijiti'li 
are not uncommon. As a result of the present sclllemcnt operalion'_ a 
large riumhcr of peUtddri villages avill in future be classed as Aw'iii- 
ehtirr.. It was .a favourite pl.an of the Sikh Governments to carve out new es- 
tate-, regardles.s of cxL-ting rights, and plant new setllcmcnts on rultivatfd 
hand. Sometimes the object in view svas to reward faithful service, some-' 
times to replace thriftless cultivators, sometimes to plant a hostile colony 
ill the nrighbourhood of .1 powerful feudatory. Hence there .are 
m.any ranir.dar! villages in Patiala the projierly of single owners Of 
.single families. There arc no chakurmi tenures in the St.alc. Villap/ 
p-oprietors arc called bis:vaddrs .as di-linct from mdlikdn kabsa, wliO:e 
rights arc limited by their fields, Mdlikan ktibta have no share in Ihs 
vilLigc waste .and do not belong to the brotherhood. Some arc nrahmans, 
fr.rifhiti, or keepers of religious mflitmions, some village menials, and 
■some relations in the fcm.alc line of a former proprietor, who liad to 
be provided for, though they could not inherit in full. There .arc no 
U'Juidi'rs or did tndltkdn in P.atifil.a, except in a few villages like Ba‘l 
and Bha'l.aur, where the idea of a superior propriet.ary h.as been .artificially 
e.xlcndcd by State officials. Tcnanl.s .arc called kdshlkdr or asdmi. 

Vi:iije n-ei'x’i. important village menials who assist in the ciiUiv.alion 

are — 

(0 KhiH <ir!etU.'.n (carpenter), who repairs all agricultural implc- 
meats. 

(?! /.clffr {bLack-'raUh), who m.akcs and mends all iron implements, 
the iron being given to him. 

(3I Ch’.irdr (tanner and cobbler), who not only m.akcs and mends 
shoe- ar.d .all lc.at 1 ifr articles needed for agriculture, hut abo 
dot* coolies' work, r/V, he cuU grass, carries wood, pals up 
tent', carries bundlcr, arts as watchman .and tlw like for 
official- when on tour. This work is shared by all the thamitrs 
in the viKagr. 
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(4) ChAhrd (sweeper), who sweeps the houses and village, collects 
the dung, and carries news and ofhcials’ ddk from village to 
village, but will never carry a bundle.' 


CHAP. Ill, C, 

Administra- 

tive. 


The other menials and artizans who are found more or less in every 
village are— 


Land Rbvknus.' 
Villass neniab. 


(1) Jhinmr or kaMi' (water-carrier). 

(2) Ndi (barber). 

(3) NUgar (iyts). 

(4) Kumhir (potter). 

(3) Teli (oilman). 

(6) Heri (watchman). 

(7) Dhobi (Avasherman). 

(8) Mir&si (minstrel). 

(9) Tolld (weighman). 

(10) M 7 ikassal (crop-watcher). 

(i 0 PMi (cowherd). 


The last three are not properly village menials. The Mid is generally 
a shop-keeper, engaged at each harvest to weigh the grain. The muhassal 
and pdli are only employed by the well-to-do and are paid for the work they 
do. The four first mentioned may be called agricultural menials. They all 
receive their respective perquisites in the shape of a fixed share of gram at 
both harvests, and the rates vary from tabsil to tahsll. Details have not 
been definitely ascertained as yet. Many of these menials hold and till land 
in their villages and pay only at revenue rates. In the present settlement, 
according to the rules laid down for the enquiry into tenants' rights, it 
is possible that most of them will be made, on account of their long 
continued possession, either occupancy tenants or, under certain circum- 
stances, mdlikdn kabea. 

No formal inquiry into the rights of the tenants in the State was Tenant-right, 
made before the commencement of the settlement now in progress, 
but prior to the first summary settlement of Sambat 1918-19 (1863), the 
agricultural population of the State was mainly composed of cultivating 
communities with whose members were associated persons who, though they 
had not in popular estimation any claims'to proprietary rights, yet cul- 
tivated the lan^ in their occupation on almost the same terms as the re- 
cognised proprietors— -rvho belonged to the village community and had done 
so for long periods. Moreover, in many cases, these occupiers had been the 
first to break up the land in their possession and reclaim the waste {mdltor). 

They had also been accustomed to pay a share of the produce of their 


>The teasan being that his touch would defile it, not that his dignity would suffer. 
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CHAP, nil C. lands direct to the State or else to pay rent at revenue rates. Such tenaut; 
Art TTfit tverc not coiifidcred liable to ejectment, although prior to Samhai 1915 no 
Uvo^ " distinction between occupancy tenants and tenant.s*at-\vill rv,i.s avowedly 
m.vlc, and it was not until Sambat 1924 that the word rnnnriW lieeatRe 
L»*to P.rwiur. curjent in the State. In that year .an order w.is is.sucd th,at no person ciilli. 
Trmnt.rljH, v.ating with a p.'opriclor should be deemed a fiiaitruu tenant, and in iSjj, 
.after the piissing of the PunjiVb Tenancy Act of 1S68, it w.ishcld by the 
St.itc authorities that cultivators who had held continuous possession fur 
30 years should be deemed to be occupancy tenants. But in practire 
this rule w.vs not observed, and sometimes 25 years* possession was held 
sufTicicnt to confer occupancy rights. It was :it one lime intended to 
introduce the .Act of 1S6S into the Stale, and though Ibis was never formally 
done, the p.'0\ision.s of the .Act were referred to and followed in deciding 
tenancy case.s. In the records of the summary settlement of S.amhat 193: 
both proprietors and tenants were proml.scuou.sly entered in one column at 
/isdinft, and .is a m.itter of fact very few tenants eared to as.srrt their claims 
to occupancy rights, believing that they would never be disturbed In tliiii 
possession, while on the other luind the landlords never thought of 
ejecting them .as long as thev paid their rent, which was usually equal 
to the amount of the revenue, though in lisz’nddri vill.agcs the rent w.as 
and is a Used share of the produce, plu.s a scrim oi one or two sen 
fK'r Km; paid .as seigniorage, with certain other rc.s.srs .and menials' dues 
On the commencement of the present settlement the landlords in the 
faitUiiri and rflun'nrfa'n villages (especially in those of the latter wimh 
are hold by r.hlkdrs of the Slate) began to ebange the fields which had been long 
in the occupation of the leimnts to prevent their being declared munlsis of 
their old holding^, ousting them in mo^t eases without leg.al procc.'s ami 
without regard to the proper time for ejectment. On the other hand, some 
cultivators who h.id hirn long out of pcssc.ssion look :ulv,sutng(! of the 
weakness of the hand-owners and forcibly took possession of fields which lluy 
had seldom or never cultivated. W’ilh a view to preventing those art.s of 
violence the Punjab Tenancy .\rt of 1S87 was iniroiluced, with modilic.ations 
necessitated by loc.al ronditioiis, with elfect from the ist of .Asaiij, Samhat 
105S, hy the Council of Regency. These modifications were included in 
a Supplement to the Act, which is reprinted here in full. 

SBjialfBifel Selim (1).— (al Whereas .arcijiilir seiilcmenl is now being m-adc for the RrW 

to «h» runjib time m Ihc P.ili. 1 l.a Slate, .and the rules in force in the Hritisli Districts of the i’lini.'ih 

TtnincrAct, mil ly followed, it b thcrcf.irc ccasiifcrcd .ads-is.ahlc to introduce into the P.alifil.'i Stair 

ffo.,XVfof iSS;. the piinjah Tenancy Act, XVI of 1SS7, 'cKh rcn.ain mndiric.ati(ins to lie detailed Ulffw 
Therefore It is herrhy o.'d(retl l^’ the Council nf Urgency ihnl the Aft .aforC3.aid sha’I 
IpOl A U. come into force in the Path’daSwicwith cBccl from ivi .\saui, SnmI.al 1958. 

( 4 ) Provided th.-.l any ease to which th’s Act .applies which has lieen derided '.ulf 
sequent to I't llaivlbh, Sambat lOsh, m.ay, w’ith the prtnious s.snrtion of Ific Council o> 
Recency cref the Srttlcntcr,tComin-;sioncr, be rrs'icwrd, or m.ay form the subjrcHn.altrr 
• of a ftedi suit. S-arctim to the rc-lictrin’ of rich mv> will wly be .tccordcti if it nppeari 
that tl ere anr pri'n# proundt fo- holtline ih.at llie previoir. final decision in tlie c»J' 
liai been ror,',rr.ry t,t the provisions of the Punjab Tmae ey Art and oppo* cd to the prtneb 
pies of justice, eq'iUy and good conscience. 

Snliii (i).— W SairiHiitt for claiite 3, srotion i— 

“ Act XVt o! iS’y s'lallcos!" into force in the Ihatilla State on 1st Aviuj, Sam! -t 
l9J*i ccrtc'pond no t J ifth August IMI A.I),” 

{{ ) Stilim 4. rf jair 1 1.— Rates and ce w .als.-) iryfade each r.nlc-: and ces-y, ss hich 
s:el*s,il;!f Hftdr th"Pi:n)-.b D.'trict Ihcird; .brt XX of if-'t.tandlhc .N'ofihrrn India 
Cavafsrjn.-ainatt.Aet. iS;i,.nndaalhe Korihcrn India (.anal and Draintire Act is 
already \a foreeia th s State, .an t as s"rtiaT, so ard 23 of the Punjab Dutrict lioard'i Art 
base re-'-racr la th* Poajib Trrapey Act XVI 0! iS 57, t>,etcfo-e the mid wiivnv 0! ji.j. 
Act t'-a'I t e deemed to le .a frree ia t 5 ' t State- 
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(0 In clause i6 oi section 4 rt«i '* r.nilla Stale Act, i of Samljal 1956" for CHAP, Illf C, 
"Act I?;!).'’ 

Admlnlstra- 

(, 0 .— («) Injection 5 (a) JiiAj/ihifr" 1st Asanj, Sainbat 1058," /«r“eonf live, 
iKcncemcnl oI tliis Act," and ftr " Inciily j^cats " rMi“tttcnlj'*fi\cjcafs , 

LAKD RBVCKUCa 

In rlaiisc (r), scclien 5, ol llio Act, rtffi “ IM HaisAVli, Samlul t9.l1, correspond’ Sunnletrenl to 
np to tbe i.’ih April iF;5,"/er '■ mmij-rnst day of October i86S,"and m claiM (dj Hib Puniib 
luhtiHrlt •' J5 jxars "/or " incnly ytiri". Tenincr Act, 

No,XVIotlSS7, 

Srcfi'm Sitbsliiulc ibc fellow inp /or section C of Act XVI of 1SS7 

" A tenant rceerded in tbe fallowing papers:— 

(a) recerd-ebripMs of llic Illiadanr fo/nja prei'arctl in Sambat I91 1, 

(M tccerd-of-rlpliis ef the Ndrnaul District prepared in Sambat 1933, 

(e) ireasurcmcjit paper', ef the Karmparli, Aii;ar.carli and Pitijaur Dis- 
tricts prepared in Sambat toil, > 

(J) fne.asurctreet papers of ll.c Anihadparli Dntrict prepare*! in SanUat 
•WS, 

as a lenr.rl Kavirp a riplil of ncctrparry in land aOiitli lie lias ennlmuously nrcupicrl 
fimi lb* I'nieof the prcparatienof tlicsauf papers sliall I e «Iwmetf tn basen riplit of octii* 
p trey in tbal land iin'esa the «ratfaryltas Wn cstalllslie*! ly n clccrec of .a competent 
court in .n suit insitiuied Itfme i! c pasiVj; of th-s Act and Suppleinctil. 

Srelici: (3^ —Sultliiule tbe in place of "Tt ion it el the Art i— 

" .NVtffithstand'n,': anjtli'np in the ferepon? •etl-oesol this chapter, ,n tenant, «lm 
Immediately I'efere tbe e.^imciwrert el th’s Art lias n irpi 1 of eccupanry in any land 
undwapy law (T rule hasir.; the force of lass' kIi’cIi prcsieats In the p.a\sinR cl the. Act 
}*(js'crre<l tbe icl.at't It l^iwcni landV'd .nisrf lewapt in the PaiiSla Stair, s!i.ill, niicnihe 
Art comcj i-ln (rtce. 1 e held to base a fu'h <il ocuipanty in that Land under jucli elaimn 
under •'«!! jrrt'rnr! tli^ Act a>.a re-npriroi lUaeniir t'oiirt callctltipcn to adjudicate 
iipcn ll e tlaivs td J'JcIi lenarl may lin'd to I'T mr-t appiopnati'. 

Tbrprai/' ifa.'iiro) ons S'lcli rsciipar.ry ternmaball tic defined by .any Hca’rtiuc 
to.jn c»j ibe ritiirtns .appl -tail*”! ol any party or on the imtilull.’n id any suit in respect of 
pa.sessi'rt or e-kanttnent rt .nbatement c! rent." 

Strtiin fAt—luj . 9 (.id ''p.a-’'l trder tbe I’aliila Slate law’ or rule Iiasanp the 
le'C' of law IW-rc tb" dateo' in'.ro-f't.t.qn of ArtXVlol tSfp.andits Supp!niienl,"/op 
" f vv.erl uHcr f’c I’uajahlcTun-y Act of 

(/I A'lf.-mpf front clai."' ii,'rtti'msi,,il the Act.llic word. "Secretary itl State 
frr lod-a in t •-jn'i'," .and si-htlhitr " ljl.il Kluis". 

(c) ln-r*trn’. ;5to 98 .nnd ire to_ toS nlirrr the terms " l.o.'.al rios'crnmcnt," 

" l•'|'•.lr!eial (.omini' .'onor" and " (io.mmi’aVn'n " .arc lerxl, ibr tcnn Srtileturnt ( nminiv 
sianrt, I’atiM.i St.ate," s'lould I r s'llrtiimod diinnp tl.o nirtenry nf SttllCmnu operation'., 
rros'i'IH that w!i'“rsrr a lelermcr is r.ade in Act WI of i.'Ja; 10 the fcnmiissinner ns 
l/anp vi'.vtrdinat'- in the I'inannal ronsmi-iimrr r liter in Ins exiviilis c or jiidirlal rap.aeity, 
ti-o t ot;'in''sion'T shall !»• belli nil ln Iv •/> suV.rdin.atr and to li.aic.all the powers, 
r jri'itivr .nrd pidi'i.al. sf.'.'nl in the I'livtn' ial ( •tntmissio’iet, Iteim; in the r.ns" ol those 
|.th’/ls trh rt, arc declared In Itr iinilrr 'ir(ll'‘menl in the l’,atliln .‘iiair, llir powers, exceii’ 
i'vc.nn'1 j'ldicial, wli'tli are hereby imci'.nitn tl-e S'liltancni firmmiitiuncr, l’alilil,i 
•St.ili'. 

(<fj In ic.lisn St of Art XVI ol iS.®7 s|,nll |« .added the fnlIo.sIns 

"IV,— Ttip order rl tbr Sctilemmi C'mnntlsslnnir ii, nny .appellate ra'o derided by 
him ’h.all Is" final, natwithsl.'indiiip, the (art that the order ol the Lower Court 
is therein medin'il re rtser'ed, imirs a ijucstitn nl I teal fii'tom i. involscd 
in ihn de<t.,nn of the Settlement l.onuiii'CHincr, in whiili e.ase, nod in wliiili e.aw 
tnly, a lurtbrr appeal shall licio tlio IjWs Khas, 

V.— Am appeal sVall I r In Ibe Ijlii Kli.k from any order or dc'.ree made by tlit 
Ectlkfr.crl Ccmmisiiuncr in a a'iil etismally imtilutcd in liii Coutt.” 
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(f'j Tl'oSiUlftrcntC'cmnK.-Vr.cr is cmpcwcrtil^ to confer, durinc llic cfncrc} 
scU1c'pC''S, iirtlcr this clnosc ff tl c Act upon any of his subordinate cfliccrs, p owm ,i 

Cctlcclcr, or At .'ilar.t Collector, isl or Jitti Grade, fer hraring case, disposed ol lij* Kecru 
Courts or Resenue Officers, ardlodccbrcnh.it lahstlsarcto L.e brought under nub 
lacnt from tine to time 

(/) The Scltlcncr.l Ccmmissiorir is empowered to determine ftctn time to tire i* t 
cbi'es of cates— temgciscs to nhich this Art applies— which should be deposed rf I j 
the Seiilcmcrl Courts and by the ordinary Rcicmiejudicbl Courts of the Suite, repo', 
lively; and the Settlement Commissioner m.iy, in pursu.mceof such dciemiinaiun, W 
order d.rcci that either certain cLisscs of c.iscs, or certain particular eases, shall l< triH 
tiy lhcUcveruoJud‘'cial Court of the Smic— original or appellate— nhich louW t'lS. 
natily have jurisdicticn ir^tcad of by the Sclltcmenl Courts. 

(f) In th.RC parts o! the Suite nhC.'C the settlement orer.ilicinsh.ivcnol j« l«r. 
started, or where they i-avc terminated, the word “Ijlfis Khas’'sh.illbc suhslHuted !."■ 
" GcNTmor-Gcncral,'' " Lieutenant-Covemor,” and “ Fiiuineial Commissioner 

(>i) In these parts of the Suite which tuivc not jet been brought under stlllcr.crt 
er which h,ivc been settled, the IjLis KhS'i m.iy confer on ,iny of their subordinate oflicws 
the powers exercised by the Financial Commissioner, Commissioner, Collwicr and Asshn 
ant Collector of the 1 st or 2 nd Grade, .ind determine the classes of C.15CS nhich should Iv 
disposed of by these Courts. 

SrriioK (7).— In section £6 of this Act the following should he irccrlcd alter ilaw.c 
(i):- 

“ Prcviccd tliat m ct cnl of any Icg.il practitioner being guilty of iinprolcsslcnal conduit 
or dispbying gross igri«incc ol the law or conducting ciiscs in such .a mimiirr tis Ifl 
pi ejudicc' the interests of be clients, the Settlement Commissioner may dcKii tueh bR-'l 
practitioner from .'■ppearing in his own Court or in any of the Rcitnuc Courts or btloie 
any of the Revenue Ofiicers subject to his jurisdiction or control." 

ftf.'i'et: (6).— The following ihould be .added to section 66 of this Act 

" IV.— All petUion-nTiters should in future note in rill applications tinder fCtlion ff) 
il.iu'o(i),.ind in .all petitions under section cl,iu‘c( 3 ),tiic uection, clnutf, siib-tecli'n 
and iuIkI.iisc of tins Act under nhich relief is uoupbl, olhcnuie the Court will diral lit 
pctiticn-v riter to rc>v.ritc the application at his own t.xpctijc.” 

Ar.'.'ioi (i)).— In scclicnspoand ico of this Act rraif'IjWsKhis’’ for" D'n'is’icinl 
Judge ” .and " Chief Court 

.Trt.’i'fu (io).—5f’ienflij'^r;rrrr.— Whereas a regular eclllcmenl is now' l>cing made 
fiT the first lure in ll c Prliib Suatc, the Settlement Commissioner is empowered to conir' 
rpcn.any cll.i.5'.ilcrdin.alc officers whom he thinl.s fit the power of insliluliiig eiiquiiin 
II to (he ngl'ts mil tenure of tminls anil of eummarily p.aiaing orders os to the cntniii 
irlxrii;,idcinilc liibgc p.apcts. Such row err. will not gcncr.ally be lonfcrrcd up'/ii 
officers lioMing .apcs-tmii Ic'j rtpciisib'c than tluatof .a Selllcnicnl Siipcrinlendciils, 
hut in special c.aie tliiie peners n:.ay he given to •elected Deputy Superintendents. T 1 e 
leruU of :‘|mm.aiy enquiries thus u.:tilolcd will he noted in a rcgliler called ronllf.' 
/.i^i .■•.trisjuriiii ;ar.il tie orders will Lc pistcd in tlic inanncr prescribed in Chapter fV, 
Act XVII of iSS;, ter mataliencasa. 

livcij' aggrieved r.irtv ihall h.-.ve.a right to ictk relit! either ty preferring tin .appeal 
.•'g.a:i';! lueh order er fy l.ling a regular suiL 

The Punjalv Land Revenue Act has been inlrodtti'cd into llic Sl.alo. 
r.allicr .IS .a pride to procciiurc Ih.ati til.iwto lie implicily followed. Tlir 
priiifiples cflhc Ait .arc to be invariably followed, but viborcllie wording of 
llwAiti.s suib that ibcir provi'ioiis cannot be literally Jipplied, discretion 
vt.'.s in IhcSiUlrment Corrmbsioncr to inlerprfl llictn. Wlicn llic reltlo* 
Went i- corr.plftc the fitualion will of necessity be- more tle;ir}y defined. 

TI "* main porting of Ihr modem Stale of I’atiil,i rorrffpond*. jmigbly 
to tl"" eld Mvighal SerJ^t of Sitbind, exeluding tlie rede of 'llMtiCMvar 
#'.id a fevv c'.bcr fsr~r,::r.x r.tr.v in the r)i‘‘.riet5 d Kainfif, Ambiila' 


ht.d ft., 
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and Ludhidna, -as the following list taken from the A!n-i-Akbari CHAP. Ilh C 

shows:— Aj TT 4. 

Administra- 
tive. • 


Sliiiirls cf Sirhind (13 fargaiias) 

1. Suburbs of Sirhind 

2. Ripat in Ambdia District 

3 . T^il ... ... ... 

4. Banur ... 

5. Chhat ... ... 

6. Dhctah... .. 

7. Doralah in Kalsia ... .„ 

8. Deoranah in Ambilla District ... 

g. Khurim, now Ghurim ... 

to. Masenktn. now Masingin ... 

II. Viliage of R je Samu ... 

Semdiii/i, etc. (g fargmias), 

1. Sarodnih .„ 

2. Sunim ... ... ... 

3. Mansdrpur, now Mansdrpur in 

Bhawinfgarh, tabsfl Dhodhtin. 

4. Mainers (f ), probably Miler Kotia 

j. Haparf (P) in Kamil 

6. Fundrf, in Kami! District, 

tahsil Kaithal, 

7. Fatebpur ... ... 

8. Bhatinda ••• 

g. Michhfpur ... ... 


Area, Bigtus. 

Revenue, Dims. 

Tribe. 

820,450 

SaSAV 

Rs. 

2,00,22,270 

73,62,267 

Rangar and Jat. 

4074167 

10,87,270 

Do. and Afghin. 

65,060 

1,88,440 

Rangar. 

1^.750 

75,09,094 

Afghin, Riinit 
and Win Jat. 

Jat. 

1204,377 

70,53,259 

Mf 

go4,26i 

7,696 

Jat and Woh, 

987,562 

115,240 

••a 

42,02,064 

80,35,026 

• I* 

••• 

... 

(? Ghorewiha), 


Land Rbvbnue. 
Fiscal History. 


Nizfimal Mohindargarh comprises a portion of the old Mughal Sarkdr 
Area in Revenue of Nimaul, and Kanaud, its head-quarters, 
bighas. in dams, appears to be the Kanodah of the Ain’ 

Nirnaul ... zi4,3i8 s*.'3.2i 8 which was held by Rajputs and hfuham- 

Kanodah... 10,710 40,56,128 madan Jats. The assessments of RSja 

Todar Mai are described elsewhere, and there is nothing to suggest that he 
treated Sirhind or Ndrnaul in a differrat way from the other 
We must pass straight from Akbar to the times of AIS Singh and his succes- 
sors. The State used to collect its revenue by ihdvi talisU (collection in 
kind) up to Sambat 1918. This arrangement was only occasionally replaced 1862 A, D. 
by cash assessments made for a period of one or two years, but tiiese rare 
and irregular assessments or contracts were not based on any fixed, rule or 
established principle, for whenever there was a good crop and the Diu-an ex- 
pected to'realize more by collection in kind than by adhering to a fixed cash 
assessment, he at once cancelled the agreement without the slightest scruple 
and did not jvait for its term to expire. As a consequence of this short-sighted 
policy, the saminddr never put his heart into his work and waste lands were 
not brought under cultivation. Instead of improving the existing revenue 
administration and adopting a more sympathetic, honest and fixed policy, 
the State officials tried to increase the State revenue, but it could not be 


’Atn-i- Akbarf, Blochinann’s Tianslatiop, 11 , pages gy and 105, 
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CHA P III C. incroiccd in spite oi llieir ill-judged cfTorLs of whicli the only ponsiWr 
^ ' result i\.t> a slow but s-tcadv loss to the community .ns land went out of culll- 

Admlnlstra- vation. B.nd faith was evinced only in dc.ilmg with old village's. Tlu- 
lluo. conditions made in the sanads granted .nt the time of tlieir foundation to new 

L^*ta village>> were strictly .idhcrcd to, and the promises made as to comiaraliicly 

. li..iit demands were not brohen for .n certain period. The cash .nsscssments 
FiKst .• jj honeAly maintained, could not be regarded as a boon to the 

people. Tlie notorious assessments of Dfwiin Sedha Singhi who .nssr.'-s. 
cd all land of whatever description at an .nll-round r.ntc of S annas per 
iaehcha was such a veritable ordeal that, even to thi.s day. Hit 
descendants of the owners of that lime rcg.ird the fact of having succcUlully 
passed through it as a proof of their right, and produce it as an evidenru 
in law suits. 

The share of the produce taken by the State differed in different 
[inr^citas ; it was mostly one-third, but one-fourth and two-Fiftli.s was al^o 

t. ikcn. and there was a large number of extra dues c.al!cd abwih. A ca'-l» 
nate per biyhn^ c.allcd cabti, was charged on crop.s that could not be easily 
divided. The SLalc’s share of grain was realized cither by actually dividing 
the produce (bata: or bknvali) or by appraisement, taiikui, kan or kadik 
Bffldt w.as, with rare aveeptions, usually resorted toin the rabf and appraise- 
ment as a rule in tltc kliarif. Tlic oflirials who made the bafSi were called 
betih'ds and those who made the appraisements were known .as kdthhis. 

At c.acli harvest the Tahrildfir divided the paryanat into a number of 
huitablc circles, and two kdeiktU or measurers and two baldwds were anpoinlcd 
for each circle, two miikarnrs called likhiris being .also sent with them. 
One of the /•ifcMrfj who aaas considered somewhat superior to the other 

u. Hcd to get a fee of Rs. Co, the other receiving Rs. 50. for the scjison, 
but the 2 (;/da'<rr allowance dwindled down to Rs. 30. One out of each j»ir 
of kdekkds, bitfdu'ds and likkdrh was the Tahsildfir’s nominee and the 
other, c.allcd “ S.arkSri. ” avas .appointed by the Diav.an. Both were 
sera ants of the State, but they were .appointed in these different avays. the 
idea being that their naailiiaf jc.afousy, rivalry and dependence on two differ- 
ent superiors aaouUl he a check on dishoncslyi 

Wlicn the crop aaas ready for the sickle one or liao vittkassals or 
aa.Uthmen were appointed in each village to aaatch the crop and the grain 
before division- The seminddr himseff avas not nlloavcd to touch his 
1 rop or take a single handful of grain for his rattle. The used 

to gel .anmas a day, of ayhich .an .anna w.a>; [wid by the village and half 
an anna by the Stale. This c.sl.ablishmenl aaas temporary, ft aa*,as employ- 
cal .at each hara CM and dismissed .as soon as the work w.as done. In tl>c 
reign of MahSrija Narindar Singh the Dfav.in used to assemble all tbe knchhdt 
ill Irani of the M.ah.wija’c |valacc before they started on their expedition, 
.ind after having s.alulcd the Mahfirfija they started to their ra‘.spcclivc 
a dlagcs, each a typ of taxanny and di.sl!one.<'ty jicrsonificA They avoold 
occupy she best hou-o. take the best ilolhes for their beds, and utensils for 
th-ir u<e. send for jU lh^ iertim to serve ificm, .and get the best food nnd 
supplies for ihcir.srlvcs and their linrscs. li.arly in the morning they started 
on their work in the fields Ihry only rode round each field measuring 
it ba the horde’s p.act.s, while the /j7Wr: jvat aaaaiting at .some convenient 
^pkiiv. They relumed to the /i-CKdr: after Inaa'ing m-pected tmi or tavrnty 
lieMs and dii tiled the /n.7rnT or appr.aiicd amount ol Ihe Stale’s }wrlion 
I'ftlr oslturn. .after baaing finished one village and before sLarling for 
.apciher they s.at down in .an ripen spec oul'ide the adflage ant) read r<iil the 
erStits to tliC ij.-nvifiJr;. .\ great deal of ckimourous haggling 
cf.iued till at Ust. after ccdctling let! c: fifteen per cent., a bargain as .is 
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struck, largely with the aid of bribes. This was known as ndwen pakdnd,^ CHAP. Ill, C, 
that is, making the entries pakkd. So far everything depended on the ~ 
kachluis will and pleasure, hut after the entries had been thus made pakkd «awini8tra-' 
none could change them and khasra kdtnd was considered a serious crime. 

In a similar way the got the produce weighed by the village banid I-and Rewnui. 

called' the dbarwdi, deducted 15 per cent, as kamiivs dues, divided the Fiscal History, 
rest at'the pargam rate of hatdi, and recorded in the same way («oa>e« 
pakdnd) the amount due from each man against his name in the khasra. 

The Oiwin's men sent their findings to the Diwdn and the Tahsilddr's men 
to the Tahsildfir, and the papers were checked by comparing them. 

Owing to negligence or dishonesty on the part of the batdwds the delay 
in effecting the batdi often caused great damage to the grain, as it deteriorat- 
ed from exposure to rain and moisture and sometimes the batdi 'was made 
after the proper time for sale had passed. In the rabi harvest, if the pro- 
duce was smail or the grain 'had deteriorated in any way, then the State’s 
portion too was forced back on the aaminddrs and its price realised from 
them at a rate, {bhSii~ phirud) fixed by the Diwfin at each harvest with 
reference .to the current rate, or the amount of grain collected was stored, 
to be sold at a time of high prices. When the grain was brought out of the 
granaries for sale and was found to be less than its known amount as shown 
in the papers prepared at the time of collection, the samindirs were forced 
to pay for one-half of the deficienr^, as the deficiency was attributed as 
much to the dishonesty of the samUtddrs as to that of the revenue officials. 

This was the system of khdvi collection that prevailed up to Sambat A. D, • 
1918. 

Revenue farming, as has been mentioned elsewhere, existed only to 
a very moderate extent. The DiwAn himself often used to contract for a 
good many parganas. This system pressed heavily upon the people, and 
on account of the general mismanagement and corruption of the mercenary 
revenue, staff, the State, on the whole, incurred great losses and the eamin- 
days were ruined, both by the various troubles and harassment they had to 
suffer and the bribes they had to pay as well as by the heavy fines and 
punishments inflicted upon them by the Malba-ihana if they tried to 
escape from the oppression by propitiating the greedy and rapacious revenue 
officials with bribes. This Malba-khdm was a kind of office of control 
started in the time of MahArSja Karra' Singh to enquire into and punish 
the wrong-doing of the revenue establishment and zavdnd&rs who 
tried to profit by bribing them at the time of collection. As the 
bribes were generally paid out of the Malba or included in the Malba 
expenses under fictitious items of expenditure, and as this necessitated 
the examination of the Malba accounts by the office, it came to be 
known as the Malba-khdm. The account books of the village banids 
were taken from them and kept in the office for months and sometimes 
for years, and were often destroyed or lost ; the harm thus resulting may 
well be imagined. 

Maharaja Narindar Singh, seeing these defects in the revenue system, 
made up his mind to abolish it altogether and to fix a cash assessment. Se- 
veral high officials of conservative ideas, and specially the DfwAn, vehemently 
opposed this innovation, and on account of their opposition there was but 
little hope of success. For this reason the MahfirAja abolished the office 
of the Diwan for a short time, and an officer with limited powers called 
Mnnsarim Diwdn was appointed in his place. The Mahfirfija then divided 

'■ Lit. 'tomabethenames'tBifairMl'/dMi’, I 

- Bhin •=• 'declaration of rates 
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the Sl.ito into four divWons, .nn officer called Mttnsarm-i-hodbasl bring 
.appointed for each division. Tlie name of this officer w.as after fometme 
changed to lilcMwicm BeiMcsl and afterwards into rVns;»2. 
four officers carried out a bound.arj- survey or hadbnst measurement, and 
made a summary settlement for one year b.ascd on an estimate of the ex- 
istin>' capabilities of .a village and the average H'lfm collection of the Ian 
si Years. The .'ivcrage of 22 ye.irs was about 23 I.ikhs and the new .assew. 
meat (Sarabat igiS-ig) amounted to Rs. 30,87,000. After the lapse of thh 
term .another settlement on the same b.Tsis was made for three years b)' which 
the revenue was reduced to Rs. 29.39,000. It was cheerfully accepted by 
the people to whom an assurance w.ts given in a general proclamation that 
the demand would not be altered during the term of settlement. This l.ist 
settlement remained in force only from Sambat 1919 to 19:2. Aftcrw.ird' 
summary settlements were made every ten years. 


The Mohindargarh nietrict h.is a risc.a 1 history of its own. Cult 
assessments were introduced in the time of the XnwAbs, long before the 
tract became a part of Patidla. One-fourth of the gross produce was regarded 
.\s tlie Government share, and appraisements were m.ide much as the 
Siklis made them in the Punjab. On annexation the Briti.sh Governmetit 
made a very light asse.ssment, probably for politir.nI reasons. In 1842 the 
Uri^i^h Got'ernment m.nde a regular settlement. Patiiila on the other iianil 
imposed the highest a-<ses,smenl, the tract li.ns ever p.nid, the year aflM 
Mohindargarli w.n.s tr.nnsferrcd to the St.nlc. Reductions bcc.nmc ncrc'sarv, 
and when in Sambat 1937 the .nssessment w.ns again raised to nearly I'ts 
origin.nl pitch, many proprietor.s threw up their holdings. 

A regular settlement of the whole Suite was commenced in'ipot A. D. 
by Major Poplunm Young. C I E. The [iro.sent assessment is Rs. 41,48,155, 
but iiiduding ce.sscs and all the miscellaneous dues, the total demand 
amoiiiU' to Rs. 44,80,339, of which Rs. 4,71, 13& is assigned revenue, lc.iving 
a bahnnee of Rs. 40,09,223. Of this .sum if we further allow all the draw- 
b.ncks on account of ir,diK, fanch't, cesses and other misccllaiicons grants, 
such as nduftiV, lie., which .amount to Rs. 5,57,514, the bal.nncc 

of Rs. 34,5i,0og is the sum n'ceived into the State Treasury. 

The cesses now Icviwl in the State arc as follows 


(i) Road cess ... .» 

(a) School cess ... ... 

(3) fIospil.n! cess 

( 4 ) Post.nI OSS ... 

(5) P.ntwfir rc.ss— 

[e) in District .Namaul ... 

(f) elsewhere ... 


;\t Re. 1 per cent, 

>1 II 1 ' II 

V II 1 II 

•I *1 1 ,1 

I. II 3 - 2 ' 0 i nnd 
.. ., 2>8-o per cent. 


on tlie r.itl (pare revenue). The nut is Jllis of the total revenue, and is 
fcgarJeJ as pure revenue, the other J.th being considered ever since the 
introduction of the cash .n<'«<ment in the Slate as representing the various 
mi'-cclIaniQiis cesses of eld times, when the. ijfnf system w.ns in vogue, 
such .ns r.ttCTS, crop watchmen’.s dues, cvpensre of collecting ihe 
Government share of the produce, etc. Of thr'.e cesses, the Road 
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and Scltool ccs'sc^ were iitipo'icd in S.imlint 192!!. Tlic Dispensary cess CHAP. Ill, C. 
was introdured later before liic last sctllemcnl (Sambat 1930). The ArimTnTBtra- 
Poslal cess is tlic youngest, and dates only from Sambat 1949. The 
Patwdr cess was imposed in Sambat loiS. tlic year in wliicli the cash 
assessment was introdured. The total of each of the above cesses noiv 


levied in tlic St.ate amount to— 




Cesjci. 

(0 

Road 



••• 

Rs. 

34.7S9 

iSyr A. D. 
titrr A. D. 
1P03A D. 
lEOr A.D. 

( 2 ) 

Srliool 

• *» 

• •• 

• •• 

34.7S.S 



1 lospilal 

••• 

• •• 

••• 

34.7S5 


(41 

Post 

... 

• 44 

••• 

34.7S3 ■ 


( 5 ) 

P.alw.dr 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

S 5 .gR 3 





Tot.al 

• •• 

2,28,125 



In the .Mohindargarh miiinet the following extra cesses are also 
leiictl ; — 

Ser-’‘Jtfi,—\ re's dalinn from the XawAb of jhajjar's time, which is 
levied at the r.atc of Re. 1 to Rs. 2 per annum per lillagc as a roy.ally. 

An old rees the origin of whirh is not rlearly ascertainable 
beyond the fad tliat an ///.fy .A’e:/* (Mis'-cllanrous Muharrir or Dcspatcher) 
anil a ehufrati used to draw their pay from this fund before the Pathda 
rffji-.e. 

In old limes all the villagers were required to supply a certain 
number of cr>olirs in turn to the oflirrr in charge of the District. This 
I u'tom was disroatinurd long ago and was replaced by a c,-ish ccss amount* 
ing to between I and i per cent, of the revenue. 

Aae.'JcfAfrj.— Tliis ce's li.is been levied at the rate of Rs. .} per cent, 
on the r“.il in ut sti Mohind.argarh and at Rs. 3 jier rent, in tahsil N',lrnaul 
Stan* the ildijs came into the jw'scssion of the PaliSIa chief, A similar 
'e.sal 5 p'T rent, is abo levied from the villagis of t.aluqa Rhad.inr, 
lying in tahsils IJarnM.i. I’.'iil ami Sirhind. In other parts of tlie .State a 
rV.all sum called psnekut is given to the himhardilrs out of the State 
rcvrnuvs. 

Saerffi . — A rt*s at the r.ite of .ann.as : jier hiindri**! rupees is levied to 
reniiinrr.atc the nioney-trstf-rs l:ept .at the treasuries of Mohind.irgarh and 
N’irn.’.iil at an atinii.arex(»riiditurc of Rs. 150. 

ress vv.as .apparently introfliired hy the P.atiltla 
aulhofltirs inS.amli.at 1937 in lieu of leasing the vend of liquors and intoxi* ifioA.D. 
eating drugs. Although siirh ' alvs .arc now |>rohiliited, exnqit under a license, 
the te- >. is .still levied at from S nmins to Rs. 2 per annum per village. 

‘ /Vunhfr.—A res under the bead tt^nUr is levied in lump 
.sum I from a few vill.ages in NArn.tuI in .addition to Ibeir revenue, and is p.dil 
to the h^mlngo, ch.tudhris and .a few lainbard.trs as a sit/ei/-fpstii gr.tnl 
after defiurting .|'f,tb slMrr,.vvhitli goes 10 ibe Sl.ate Treasury. 


I’.* nf llie K«tnicvrh e,'/(ns' » similir ll*ni li. 

ef le'irjI.-/;iTl»*;.jrj't’;r, girrn to CTlxin InKinj mrn of tlir ivhitl out ol the SUH 
TltMtf, 
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Mcr.dar Ilm-i Dds.—A cess at tlie rate of Re, i to Rs. : per sni'.ari 
)•- lovietl in tills'll XilrRaul for llie m.iiiitenancc of the llandar H,irl Dis ,-i 
Ndrr.niil. The cc'-'s has been rc.illml from ancient times. 

Gaushala.—A cess at 8 annas percent, is recovered for the protertien 
of coivs, but ll’.c money is not credited to llie treasury. 

Bhc! Gurdxdra.— An .annual cess of Re. i per e.state ivas levied from 
the Narnaul \ilb5cs in the name of one Gopi Nfith, Braiiman of Jh.ijjar ia 
the Naiv.ib’s limes, but scon after the hind passed into tlic hands of the 
Patiila authorities it was comerted into a Gurdwdra cess and tiic Gurd* 
wira remove.! from Jh.ijjar to Moliindarg.irh. It now enjovs a ri 
Rs. I, too, and (he cess Iciied is not spent cn the maintenance of the Icmpie, 
but credited it.to the trc.isury. 

The amounts of the ccs'cs are— 


R.S. 


Sar-i-deh 


»*• 

••• 5>3 

Ithiq 

•%« 

• •• 

... S 70 

Beg r ... 

• •• 


... 3,619 

Lamb.ird.iri 


»•» 

... 12,2!g 

.•-'.irrifi ... 

*•« 


dj.'i 

Mashirat 



... 

N'iint.lr ... 

• •• 


kii 

Mnndar H.irl D.ls 

• •• 


... 27 R 

B1 cl Gurdwnra 

M* 

• •• 

Tot.ll 

... 3'>(' 

... 20,993 


Besides the foregoing cesses, xern rr due to the following ofTrerj a 
the r.'les mentioned against each arc levied per (.slate per harvc.et through- 
out the St.ile . — 


(i) Dfwan 
(e) Naaim 

(t) T.il;s'ldsr 


... At Rs. 2 

... „ Re. 1 in 

.Mohind a r • 
garh only. 

*•* II l» t 


(i) Tlian;i(ldr 




K 1) t 


This ir.e.iti. a rcs« cf Rs. 10 i,i Mohind.irg,irh and Fir. S elrewh'TC 
{.-r annum due fr.''r.i c.ifh cst.ite, irresfiertive of their fertei. The lot.il 
s'^n re d'*"’! rn tlib reeounl in the St.ite amounts to I^s. 15.400, ,ind is 
re, 1:5(011 in the Irc-isury. When .i Tah^thl^r Frst joins tiis appointment, 
h* C'*.s half th- smear.*, of norerr thus received and the Other half gees to 
th- Stale Trc.-,<ury. 
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There arc certain other mi<;cclIaneous taxes levied in the Stale ns 
detailed below : — 

(t) On camels at Re. 1-4-0 per camel per annum. 

(.’) On carts at Rs 2-8-0 per cart jicr annum, 

(3) On brick kilns at Rs, 2 per kiln per annum. 

(4) On goats and sheep at Rs. 2-8-0 per 100 per annum. 

The tot,il income from these taxes in the Stale comes to Rs. <39,056 per 
annum. 

Lastly comes saW or octroi duly. The contracts .are sold annu- 
.■dly, and the tax is often imposed even in small lill.ages with 5 or to shops, 
irresiwctiie of the population, at the insl.incc of some enterprising specula- 
tor, or .at thcgcMyl udi of the T-ahsildar. Thetol.al income derived from 
such villages and towns, the popul.ation of which is less than 5,000 souls, 
amounts to Ks. 55.1S6. In the N.aruina and Illmtinda Lahsils. of uhich the 
revised .as*esrmrnls have now been announced, .all these cc'ses, except 
the loc.al rate, have been a'>o!i<he'l The Council of Regency U.ave 
lately introduced sweeping reforms into the octroi system in llie State. 
At the station «’iiru(/«t of Rijpura, Dhurf, Suntm, I.ehr.a Gtgi, Cltajlf, 
octroi duties have been aholI«}ie<!. Xo octroi is levied in to«ns whose 
popniaiica less than x,ooo. exc'^pt where ocuoi contracts arc running, in 
as Inch places contract' will not he reneaa'cd. (ir.dn and eil s*cds pay no 
duty .at r.aliii|.a, fllnaiinda and Barnila, .and grain goes free into NArnaul. 
The immedi lie fcstill is naturally a l.arge loss ol revenue, hut the Council 
hope to he cnmpcn.s.ated by the inctcasing trade and pro'pcri'y of the 
m.arkrla in the Sl.ate. 

There arc lavo aaell-kmavn jd£^r f.amilirs in the .Slate, :•(>., the Bhadaur 
ehir.Miip in t.ih'H narnM.a and the Kliaminoii jiprs in tahsd Sirhind. 

det.ailrd account of the former is giaxn at pages ?77 to 209 and one 
of the Latter .at pagrs 228 to 231 ol GrilTm’.a Punjab R.ajas (Edition of 
iSyn). I* would he out of pLare to giir here a political historv of these 
two famtliea; the forntrr was the subject of a long di'pntc. Bhadaur is 
one of the Phiilkiiin familic'. Only as much nf its history is gi\cn here 
,as relate.' to the (jiic'tinn of revenue. The jipr of Bh.adaiir formctly 
cons^atd of 53, hut now consists of 49, villages deLailcd in the 
accompanying taldc, and amounts to Rs. 92.750, of which Rs. 2,000 
are paid from the Ltidhiana Tre.asury on .account of the villages of 
Saidoke and Bhught.a, which form part of the while Rs. 00,750 

arc paid from the P.ili 5 l.i Sutc Tre.asury. The /df/r is divided into 
three /a/.'/r— 

(1) /’flf/f Dfp Singh— 

S.ard.fr Rli.agwant .Singh and Sarddr Gurdi.M Singh, sons of 
.‘'-ard.tr n.alw.anl Singh, in cqu.al .shares, — Rs. 35,5.13, The 
jdflir of S.ard.if Guriii.il Singh, minor son of .S.aril.tr ijalwant 
Singh, who died in f ehruary 1903, is under the control of 
a Court of Wards. 

(a) Paltl Bfr Singh— 

S.ardir P.art<p Singh and Autlir Singh in equal shares,— 
I< 5 . 22,597, 
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Patiala State. ] Sirhind and Pail Jugirs. 

The Kliamanoii ildqa in talisll Sirhind comprises 8o vill^es, ot which CHAP. Illi C. 
3 only are held wholly mjagir, 77 being held in part. The ildqa was bes- *Hininiatra- 
lowed upon the hlahiirija ot Paliila in recognition of his conspicuous and 
loyal services in the Mutiny on payment of Rs. 1,76,360 uaardna in i860. It 
was then considered worth Ks. 80,000 a year. Its present revenue is Rs. 92,61 6 . Rsvsuu*. 

The jdgir dates from the capture of Sirhind in 1762 A.D. The jd^rddys Khamlnon 
arc Kang Jats and arc divided into three main branches, the families of 
Sardar Sarda Singh, Sardir Rim Singh and Sardiir Koyar Singh. Each 
branch has its own villages, in which it realises the revenues, appoints the 
lambarddrs, and sanctions the breaking up of the waste. Besides the 
revenue the Jdglrdars receive various dues in cash and kind. Tliey have 
lost the right to distil spirits <ind grow poppy, but they are still entitled to 
carry their appeals in any law suit to the Foreign Minister. Lapsed estates 
revert to the Maliiir^ja, whose income from these jugirs inSambat 1959 >963 A.Q. 
amounted to Rs. 5,668 as shown below 

Rs. 

Lapsed jdgUs ... ... ... 1,650 

Commutation payment ... ... 4,018 


Total ... 5,668 

Widows arc entitled to maintenance only. Succession to collaterals is 
only permissible where the jdgiy is worth annually Rs. 200 or less. 

There is a tliird group of 28 villages, held in petty jdgirs by Sikh tiWjagtn, 
Sardilrs in tahsil Pdil, assessed at l^s. 18,148. This}«vfV also dates from 
the sack of Sirhind. Three vilhiges— Mallpur, Arik and Rara—are held 
wholly \n jdgir by the representatives of their founders, and the revenue of 
the rest is divided in varying proportions between the State and the 
assignees. The total jama is collected by the State and the assignees are 
given their share by the State. The rule of succession is that of 1809, 
i-C; the State is entitled to the rcvcrsiim of the revenue in all cases on 
absolute failure of heirs, and in most cases on failure of heirs tracing their 
descent to a common ancestor alive in 1809 A.D. Widows have a life 
interest in their husbands’ y«gfrs unless llicy prove cxlraragant, when they 
become entitled to maintenance only. The assignees arc divided into seven 
groups, whose income is given in the following table. 
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All ihejd^rddrs holding on the same basis of conquest tenure pay in 
lieu of services commutation fees amounting in all to Rs. 16,333 at the rate of 
Rs. 2 > 8 *o per cent, on the mdl (the nett land revenue). 

Regarding mudjis (minor assignments) the Settlement Oflicer mites as 
follows:— “The villages held revenue free, in whole or in part, are 112 in 
number. They are given mostly for the maintenance of gurdwdras, temples, 
mosques and other religious institutions and for various charitable' purposes, 
and to nhlkdrs lot gfiod and meritorious services. The revenue of the 
villages thus held in whole or in part is Rs. i)4i>375> while the amount 
of small revenue* free plots, the area of which is as yet unknown, is about 
Rs. 83,220." 

A cess called kaq-ul-tahsU is levied from all the mudfiddrs of whole 
or parts of villages at the rate of 7 per cent, on the total jama in the 
Barn&Ia nizdmai, and on the mdl only in the tiizdmais oi Amargarh, 
Karragarh and Pinjaur, with the exception of tahsd Pinjaur, where the 
rate is 5 per cent. It is realised in all cases whether the revenue is col- 
lected through the tahstl or not. It is said to be a contribntion towards 
the expenses of the general administration of the State and is now termed 
adwdb-i-muifi, a less misleading designation. The other customary cesses 
(roads, etc.) are levied in the assigned villages from the land-owners. 

With regard to adkkdri the Settlement Officer writes “ There is one 
other kind of mudj or favourably assessed lands in the State called adhkdri, 
which means half. It is an allowance to Brahmans, Sayyids and faqir 
agriculturists who till their own lands and pay only half the total State 
demand as compared with others. The area of such grants is not known 
as yeti but the amount remitted is Rs. 35,194 in the 13 tahsils." ' 

A statement is appended showing by tahsils the total revenue, the 
numbers of /dgfr and mttdji villages, the revenue of each and the amounts 
received from the assignees, together rrith the adhkdri items. 
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V.V., the whole State excluding the nirintt ol Mohindsigarh , 
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Jdgir-end 


Name oi ialisn. 


Bhatindi ... 

BhdthJ 

Barnlla 

Total .. 

Narirdna 
Sundm 
Bhawdnlgarh 
PatiSla 

Total 


DMrr 

Pill 

Sirhind 

Total 

Ghananr , 

Rdjpura , 

Bandr . 

Total . 

GrasoTotai„ 


-.3 

o'a 

^•1: 
•o2 
9 o 
2 


200 - 

176 

toil 


478 

>37 

>26 

214 

207 


684 


161 

192 

36s 

0i8 


o • 

h 


Rs. 

2,6i.4S3 

2,90490 

2,92,533 

8,44,476 


1,51,201 

2,67,535 

3,45.418 

2,47,466 


7 

' 8 



9 

10 

11 


Number op villages. 


Wr. 


Whole 


Port. 


>0,11,750 


3,73,586 

3,57,031 


130 

14S 

141 

417 


11,36,825 


2,197 


2J8,075 

20,539 

1,90,887 


102 


Total, 


49, 


51 


Muijt: 


Whole. 


Part, 


16 


loS 


29 


31 


4,49.501 


34,42,532 


I 


65 111 


Total 


'5 


18 


29 


29 


23 


56 


II 

42 

III 


is* 


16 


176 


83 


29 


288 




Total. 
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Muifi Statcmcni. 


»3 

»4 

15 

16 

»7 

18 

'9 

30 

SI 

ToTAI. of JAMA. 

Revenues hade. 


j YiUages {vMe cr /flrf). 

Sm.MI 1 
^nt 0! 
revcnce* 
fr^ 
pirta. 

Giftnd 

Tola!. 

Hnq-oU 

lahsd. 

Service 


AdhlUtrl. 

1 

JjRlr. 

Mnifl. 

Total. 

1 

com- 

muta- 

tion. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Ra. 

Rf. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ri. 

Rs. 

^ 

7.656 

990S 

4,175 

J 4 ',oS 3 

47S 

49G 

974 

39a 

All 

S 90 I 

6312 

5.225 
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No paehotra rwdr/tfhave as yet been granted to the leading agriculturlsij 
Rs. 5,097 are however granted as nankar in certain villages in the lahslls 
of Bhikhi, Nanvflna and Nirnaul to the headmen. A further sum of 
Rs. 1,94,57a is paid to the headmen or the iiswaddrs under the name of 
panchii" or "in&m nauggiSri." Tlie origin of this is said to be 
that at the time when cash assessments were introduced an extra payment 
of II percent, on the revenue was realised from the villages and 9 per 
cent, was given back to the biswaddrs as a recognition of their status. 
The right descends from father to son and the person receiving this in&m 
is acknowledged as himaddr. However small the amount may be it is 
greatly prized. This percentage now varies from Rs. 10 to Rs. g, Rs. 8 and 
less. It has not yet however been decided how this indm will be dealt with 
in the present settlement 

There is as yet no sailddri system in the State, but there are a large 
mtsher ol lambarddrs. They are responsible for the collection of the 
land revenue and are also bound to assmt in suppressing and investigat- 
ing crime and giving information to the police. In point of fact the 
revenue collection till recently was done by the patwdris who accom- 
panied the hmbarddr to the tahsil when taking the money, but now the 
lambarddrs are responsible for the revenue. Some lambarddrs are really 
large landowners, while some have sold or mortgaged their properties. 
Now they are generally paid Rs. 5 per cent, on the revenue they col- 
lect ; in some parts only Rs. 3 or Rs. 4 per cent. This is a temporary arrange- 
ment made for the present settlement. The whole question of panmi 
or pacholrd and the remuneration of lambarddrs will be dealt with by the 
Settlement Commissioner. 

Petty grants are commonly made to village menials, prohifs and fakirs, 
or to local temples, shrines and mosques. 

The malba is a common village fund, realised together with the revenue 
to meet the joint village expenses. 

Section D.— Miscellaneous Revenue. 

Excise. 

The Exdse Department [blahkama Maskirdt m Abkdrt) of the 
State is now under an Excise Superintendent. The department was 
regularly organized in Sambat 1947, but before that year there was no sepa- 
rate dejmrtment, excise being under the control of the Financial Minister. 
An dbkdrt ddrogha was appointed in each niadmat to inspect the State 
dbkdris therein. There was an abkdri in each tahsil under the im- 
mediate superintendence of the Tahsildfir, who was under the uda'm, the 
contracts for retail sale being sold by the ndsims with the sanction of the 
Finance Department and the wholesale licenses to distil country liquors 
in the dbkdris being granted by the Tahsilddr. The rates of still-head 
duty were — 

Rs. A. P. 

From 75® to 100° ••A ««« •»» 2 S 0 

From 50® to 75® «*o ••• 2 0 0 

Below so® ••• lit if> I S 0 

k'Dastdr ul Amal Abkdri* for the guidance of the authorities and 
the public was sanctioned in Sambat 1932 by the Mah&rija, and there are 
now rules and regulations Maskirdt wa Abkdri Riydsai 


'Called Kanam in Moh!ndar£a(li, 
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Patiala). The Department owes the present completeness^ of its organi-' CHAP. IIIi D. 
zation to the frequent efforts of the Hon’ble the Khalifa Sayyid Muhammad . . 

Hussain. There is only one distillery at Patifila, where country liquor is 
made by machinery, but there is also a bhatti at Nimaul. The rates of 
still-head duty are— - rJvbnob*'*'*'** 

Rs. 2-8-0 for 100® (proof liquor). 

Rs. 2-0-0 lor 75® (25® below proof liquor). 

A wholesale license for a shop is issued on payment of Rs. 24, while 
retail contracts are sold by auction. European liquor is only sold by those 
who hold licenses. Licenses are granted with regard to the quantity of 
the liquor sold. A licensee who sells 2,000 bottles per annum pays 
Rs. 100 for the license and one who sells more than 2,000 bottles pays 
Rs. 200, 

Wholesale licenses for drugs are issued on payment of Rs. 10. Intoxicating 
Licenses are given by the Foreign Office to contractors, entitling them to 
buy 74 packets of Malwa opium at reduced duty. On presentation of these 
licenses they obtain a pass from the Excise Officer at Amb&la’ to buy opium 
from Ujjain. One rupee per ser is paid into the State Treasury by the 
contractor and four rupees are levied from him at Ajmer. The duty thus 
collected is remitted to the State. The contractors also boy ojnum, charas, 
b/tang, etc., from the adjoining British Districts^ on State licenses, but no 
import duty is imposed. Retail contracts for the sale of drugs are sold by 
auction. All the drug contracts are sold jointly except for Patiala City, 
where the contracts for opium, charas and bhang are granted separately. 

Licenses for the sale of country liquor are not sold jointly with drug 
or opium licenses. A list of the liquor and drug shops will be found in 
Appendix B. 

Stamps. 

> Until Sambat 1913 all deeds %vere executed on plain paper, but in Kon-judieiaL 
that year Mahdr&ja Narindai Singh introduced the use of stamped paper ^ 
and entrusted the State seal to a special officer. The State Stamp 
Act was introduced in Sambat 1924 by Dlwdn Lila Kulwant Rai. 1868A.D. 

’ Process-fees [dastakana) were introduced in Sambat 1929 at the rate of Preceas-Ieet. 
Rs. 2 per cent. Up to that time the parties produced their own witnesses. ,8„ 

A special stamp was used to realise arrears of land revenue. The 
Tal ifi flHdr ga ve a stamped authority to a chaprdsi, who then proceeded to 
the defaulter’s house and realised the arrears pltts the value of the stamp. 

This special stamp is no longer used. In Sambat 1958, the last year of the 1901 A,D. 
old stamp system, the income from stamps was nearly Rs, 1,50,000, while 
the expenditure on establishment and contingencies was slightly over 
Rs. 6,000. In Sambat 19S9 the Stamp Department was transferred to the igoa AiD. 
Accountant-General on deputation, who reorganised the system of issue. 

The new rules provide for a supply of stamps being kept in the charge 
of the Treasury Officer, .who issues them to niedmat treasuries on receipt 
of quarterly indents. Stamps may only be sold by licensed stamp vendors, 
of whom there are 25 in the State. The Pati&la Stamp Act deals with 
stamps and court-fees. It is practically identical with Act XVI of 1862. 

A nW Act is under the consideration of the Council of Regency, 


* Fmjab Excise Pamphlet, Fart 11 , Seetioa43. 

" The import of opiom into Biitlih temtory from the Nfisni nt*i«at is piohibItid,» 
/(id. Section 39. 
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road crosses, the cut enters- the 'utilizing .the .old bridge built over .CHAP.IlIrF. 

.the'latter. The .waterway of the.Htra Biigh Bridge, (3 spans of iig'j fect -TT 

each)'was far-too -snuall to pass on the immense volume of water coming 

dowmin high floods, and in . order to relieve the great strain on the ' ' 

bridge, ‘the metalled, road lias been lowered on the Rnjpura -side .for a Pnnuc Works. 

length of nearly .a mile so as to allow .an.casy passage over the road of The Eati^ls City 

storm water 'which'would otherwise be headed i;p.for want of waterway, detesceweltcs. 

In September .1887 (before the roiidwas -lowcred).the.flood water .headed 

■up ,0*98 of a foot at -the up-stream face ,of .Hfra 'Bagh -Bridge and 

on the down-stream side .the bed was scoured to a depth of .about 

30 feet. The -scour .hollow was filled in and .tlic bed and banks on 

the down-stream side of the bridge have .been pitched with block 

knnkar. From the Hfra Bagh Bridge onward the band line bends 

towards the south-c.'ist and rejoins tiie nata at another old 'bridge 

over wliidi the Patitila-Sananr road runs (R. D. 44,684 feet). The 

watenvay of-this bridge also was quite inadequate :to pass high floods 

and the road on .the cast side (towards Sanaur) has been lowered for 

a'length of about'lialf a-mile in order to give storm water a free .passage 

over it. A little more than a mile ‘below Jthc'Sanaur road bridge >the 

Piitiila fitUii'band comes to an end (R.:D. 50,000 feet) and 'its .catch-water 

channel runs into the cut channel with its bed at-thc Siimc level as that of 

the latter. Thus the 'totaMcngth of the Pati/ila <ndln band is 10 canal 

miles. Its top widths at dlffercnt places arc as follows 


From R, D, To R, D, Top width, 

0' 13,000' to' 

13,000' 20,000' 16' 

20,000' 50,000' 30' 

The side slopes arc 2 feet to 1 foot throughout. In four places where Hood 
streams take a set against 'the band, .the -side -slope on the cast side 
towards thcwc/o is-pitched with block kankar, vis^ 

From R, D. To R.J). Length. 

(1) 17,714' 18,423' 709' 

(2) 20,510' 21,510' l,ODO' 

(3) 22,527' 23,502' >975' 

(4) 29,225’ 29,305' 80' 


The height of the top of the iaurf is nowhere less than 3 feel above the 
maximum flood'Icvcl that is to be expected. The intended level of tliu 
top of the band is indicated by mason^ pillars at every 1,000 feet built with 
their tops at bank .level. 

The new cut band commences in high ground (R, L. 828*88} at New cut tand, 
a point about a quarter of a mile ‘to the south-east of the small vilhagcof 
Jhal, and about two miles due north 0! the city of Patifila. At first it runs 
southward roughly parallel to, and 1$ miles distant from, the Patifila 
ndla band, as far as the railway crossing, which is at ■R.-D. 8,222 feet. 

Here the railway has a culvert of spiins of 20 feet each over the band 
catch-water dhannel. Below this point the fesrf line curves cashvard and 
intcfs&cts the Fafidla-Rfijpiirit road at'R.-D, 14,400 feet, tvhcrc a'bridgc of s 
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Flood water . collecting behind the new cut band Is accounted for 
by an outlet which conveys it into the Patifila Navigation Channel on the 
left bank near Lehal. There is also a second inlet for admitting such water 
into the Patifila Escape Channel on the left bank just below the 7 feet fall. 
The Patiila Navigation Channel which has a flat bed can be drained 
back when necessary through the Rauni Escape taking^ off from that 
channel near mile i and falling into the Cho& Branch near mile 4. 

Storm water which collects inside the city of Patiila finds its way 
prtly through the city drain and partly by natural flow into the low RSgho 
M&jra basin. Ordinarily this water is carried off by the saucer quickly and 
completely into the Patifila Escape Channel and thence into the ndla below 
the 3 feet fall, but when the ndla is running in high flood it cannot act as 
an outfall for intramural water, and as mentioned above the sluice-gates 
at the fall have then to be lowered to shat out water from the ndla side. 
In flood time the saucer drain is shut off at the regulator just below the 
off-take of the new city outfall drain in order that the latter may be brought 
into efficient use for the relief of the c\tj. This special channel having its 
head at the lower or south extremity of the Rfigho hlfijra basin and at a point 
about midway between the Kilhouri and Sanaurf gates carries the great bulk 
of the city storm water away about five miles to the south, and there delivers 
it into the Patifila ndla about half a mile to the south-east of the village 
of Main. The residue of water left in the Rfigho Mfijra basin, after the 
outfall drain has done its work, is subsequently run off by tlie spcer drain 
into 'the ndla near the city, when the flood there subsides, as it generally 
does in two or three da}’s. 

Other public works are in contemplation or arc being constructed as 
funds allow. Of these the most important arc a Jail, Public Oflices, 
District Hospitals and Dispensaries, Waterworks and Drainage System for 
Patifila City, and the Dfidrf-Nfirnaul Road. 

Section G.— -Army. 

The administration of a State founded on a successful military exploit 
was inevitably military in character. Malifiraja Ala Singh was regarded 
as a brilliant soldier under whom both glory and plunder might be won, 
and many a discontented Sikh from across the Sutlej came to BamSla to 
take service under him. The country betiveen the Sutlej and the Jumna 
was no-man's land between the British dominions and the Sikhs at Lahore, 
disorder and anarchy were hard to repress, and Patifila was divided into 
Districts under military governors called ihdnadirs, whose first duty was 
to keep order, and whose leisure was to be spent in collecting the revenue 
and administering justice. The thdmddrs had absolute power in 
their ildqds, and to counteract their influence fort commandants {qiladdrs), 
generally foreigners (PurbiSs), were established in the various forts with 
independent powers. The organisation of the State remained entirely 
military until the reign of Mahfirfija Karm Singh. This ruler placed 
the Commander-in-Chief ^BaUs/ii) under the Prime Minister, organised 
the army on a modern basis, and introduced a tystem of pay and regular 
regimental formation. 

In 1889 the Imperial Service Troops were organised,* and the Patifila 
Contingent consists of the ist Patiala Lancers, and the ist and 2nd Infantry, 

>PatiiIa has beon^ called the cradle of the' Imperial Service Troops in India, as Lord 
Dofferin announced the inception of the scheme at Patiila in 1888 and the Patidla DarbSr was 
the first of all the protected States to come forward with the olTer of a contingent, 
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Tfie scmces rendered to the British Government by the PatiSIa Army CHAPJ III# Hi* 
date from th'fc Gnrfcha War of 18145 The Patiila- Infantry formed- prt 
of^Golonel Ochferlony’s force, while the cavalry were employed in patrolling: AdWItilStra 
the country at- the foot' of the hills. During' the Mutiny no prince in 
India-rendered'more conspicuous service to the British than the Mahdrfija' Aruv. 
of Patiila. When th'e news of the outbreak at Meerut readied him, the' jeniees. 
MahArfija put himself at the head of all his available troops and marched 
the same night to Nasfmblf, a dllage close to AmbAla, at the same time 
sending his elephants, camels and other transport to KAlka for the 
European troops coming down from the hills. From Nasfmblf the 
Mah&rAja marched to Thlnesar, where he left a force of 1,300 men 
and 4 guns. PatiAla trOops helped to restore order in Sirsa, Rohtak 
and Hissar. Other detachments were employed at SahAranpur and 
jagAdhrf; while on the revolt of the loth Cavalry at Ferozepore 
the PatiAla troops pursued them and lost several men in the skirmish 
that- followed. During 1857 the PatiAla contingent consisted of 8 guns, 

2,156 horse, and' 2,846 foot, with 156 officers. In 1858 a force of 
2,000 men with two guns was sent to Dholpur, and 300 horse and 
600 foot to Gwalior, rvhere they did good service. In February at 
the request of the Chief Commissoner a force of 200 horse and 
600 foot (which was afterwards doubled] was sent to Jhajjar to aid 
the cinl authorities in maintaining- order. Two montlis later the Chief 
Commissioner applied for a regiment equipped for service in Oudh. All 
the regular troops irere already on seivice, but the MahArAja raised 
203 horse and 820 foot. Since the Mutiny the troops of the State have 
been offered to the British Government on four occasions. The offer was 
refused for Manipur and ChitrAI, but accepted for KAbul and the SamAna. A 
horse battery and two regiments of infant^ served in the' Kabul Campaign. 

They were employed in keeping open the lines of communication behveen Thai 
and the PaiwAr in the Kurrairt Valley and proved themselves excellent soldiers, 
maintaining an exemplary discipline during the whole period of absence 
from their homes. Their services were recognised by the' bestowal of the 
K. C. S. I. upon SardAr Dewa Singh and of the C. S. I. upon Bakhshf Ganda 
Singh, Commandant. Further; hlahArAja Rajindar Singh was exempted 
from the presentation of mzars in DarbAr in recognition of the services 
rendered on this occasion by the State. In the expedition of 1897 on 
the North-West Frontier, MahArAja Rajindar Singh' served in person 
with General Elies in the Mohmand counliy, while a regiment of 
Imperial Service Troops was employed both in the Mohmand and Tirah cx< 
peditions. 


Section H.—Police and Jails. 

The thdnn has always been the unit of police administration in the Strength of 
State, but formerly the thdnaddrs possessed judicial powers also. They 
were mostly illiterate men, and each had an atnin under him to carry on of Port 
clerical work, and to act for him generally in his absence. Outlying posts. Working of 
at a' distance from a t/tdaa, were under siUdtidrs, who were selected police, 
from amongst the constables or chormdrs and ch'auMddrs, as they were 
then' called. Till the reign of MahArAja Karm Singh these IMha tunc- ' 
tionarics were under the direct orders of the addlati in alt police and 
judicial matters. MahArAja Narindar Singh divided the State into four 
districts (Narnaul had not yet come into 'its possession) > and placed each 
under'an officer called ndib-i-addlof, Tlie thdnaddrs now passed -under 
the idrmediate control'of these officers, and as the' clerical work'- in thdnds 
had by this time inc('caAcd,'an assistant'clerk or ttfadad-mKharrirms added 
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CHAP: lit, Cl with' a fully organised transport. New cantonments' with a mijiljn 
. jrr . hospital'and transport lines hm*chcen bnilt. Troopers get Rsr24' a- monilc 
tive! " sepoys Rs. 7: nic local army consists of one * regiment of cavalry 

and two of infantry. The strength of the army is sliomi'belotf:— 
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The services rendered to the British Government by the PatiSla Army CHAP! Ill* Hi- 
date from th'e Gnrkh'a War of iStifi Tiie Patiila- Infantry formed; rart . 

of Colonel lOchtferiony’s f6tce, while the cavalry were employed in patroUing; Admlriistra 
the country at the foot’ of’ the hills. During' the Mutiny no prince in * 

India ren’dcrcd'morc conspicuous service to the British than the Mah(irliia> Army. 
of'Patiila. When the news of the outbreak at Meeruf reached him, the' jenlcea. 
MiihSriija put himself at the head of’ all his available troops and matched 
the same night to Nasfmblf, a \nllagc close to AmbAla, at the same time 
sending his elephants, camels and other transport to Kfilka for the 
European troois coming down from the hills. From Nasfmblf the 
MahSrHia m>lrclied to Thanesar, where he left a force of 1,300 men 
and 4 guns. Patifila trOOps helped to restore order in Sirsa, Rohtak 
and Hissar. Other detachments were employed at Sahliranpur and 

J. agddhri; while on the revolt of the loth Cavalry at Ferozepore 
the Pati&la troops pursued them .and lost several men in the skirmish 
that- followed. During 1857 the Patiilla contingent consisted of 8 guns, 

2,156 horse, and 2,846 foot, with 156 officers. In 185S a force of 
2,000 men with two guns was sent to Dholpur, and 300 horse and 
600 foot to Gwalior, where they did good service. In February at 
the request of the Chief Commissioner a force of 200 horse and 
600 foot (which was afterwards doubled) was sent to Jhajjar to aid 
the civil authorities in maintaining order. Two months later the Chief 
Commissioner applied fdr a regiment equipped for scr\*icc in Oudh. All 
the regular troops were already on scia-ice, but the MahfcrAja raised 
203 horse and 820 foot. Since the Mutiny the troops of the State have 
been offered to the British Government on four occasions. The oRcr was 
refused for Manipur and Chitrlil, but accepted for KAbul and the SamAna. A 
horse battery and two regimenLs of infant^ served in the’ Kabul Campaim. 

They were employed in keeping open the lines of communication behreen Thai 
and the Pai wAr in tlie Kurram Valley and proved themselves excellent soldiers, 
maintaining an exemplary discipline during the whole period of absence 
from their homes. 1 heir services were recognised by the’ bestowal of the 

K. C. S. I. upon SardAr Dewa Singh and of the C.S. 1 . upon Bakhsh! Ganda 
Singh, Commandant. Further, MahArAja Rajindar Singh’ was exempted 
from the presentation of nasars in DarfaAr in recognition of the services 
rendered on this occ.ision bv the State. In the expedition of 1897 on 
the North-West Frontier, MahfirSja Rajindar Singh served in person 
with General Elies in the Mohm.ind country, while a regiment of 
Imperial Ser>'ice Troops was employed both in the Mohmand and Tirah ex- 
peditions. 


Section H.— Police and Jails. 

The tlmna has always been the unit of police administration in the Strength ot 
Slate, but formerly the tftdnadirs possessed judicial powers also. They’ Pplj'*' . . 
were mostly illiterate men, and each had, an amiti unocr him to cany on 
cleric.'il work) and to act for him generally in his absence. Outlying posts, Worlcingof 
at a distance from a thifia, were under silliddrs, who were selected police, 
from amonKt the const.ibles or ehom&rs and eheuliddrSj .as they were 
then’ callcm Till the reign of M.’ihfirija K.irm Singh these th&htt func- ‘ 
tionaries were under the direct orders of the oddhti in all police and 
judicial matters. MahAraja Narindar Singh divided the State into four 
districU (Naritaul had not >'ct come into its possession) ' and placed each 
under an officer called ndib-i^addlat. Tlic thdnaddrs now ptossed under 
the' immediate control of these officers, and as the' clerical work’' in ihdnis 
had by tliis time increased, 'an assislanrclerk'or mdad-mvhaTHr \n& added 
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to their establishment. In 1861 tlic office ol ndii-i-edilal vtoiMliid 
and th.at of ndsim created instead. At the same lime Tahsflddrs were 
given magisterial powers .authorised to pass scntcnccs,of imprisomnest up 
to 3 years, and named tidii-ndsims in this, their judicial capacity. The 
tidcims were made Sessions Judges, and their courts were made appellate 
courts for the decisions of appeals from the findings of the 
In 1870 MalidrAia Mohindar Singh found that judicial work avas interfering 
with the Tahsildfirs' legitimate mitics connected with revenue and finaace, 
and he appointed separate olficcrs a.s ndib-atiaims to carry on that work. 
The thins functionaries were then placed under nith-nitims, the nisin 
and the hikim-i-adilat-i-sadr (commonly called the adilali) still con- 
tinuing to be the chief of them .all. This system remained in force till 
1882. 

In 1882 the Council oi Regency organised the police department on 
the British model. District Superintendents of Police were apjminted at 
sahwies ranging from Rs. So to Rs. too a month. Tlie munthis and 
sepoys were called sergeants and constables, while inspectors and court 
inspectors were appointed in every district. A Police Code was issued, 
closely modelled on the Code of Criminal Procedure, and British Indian 
Criminal Law became the law of the Stale. The final step was the appoint- 
ment in Sambal 1942 of an liispector-Gcncral of Police witli an aMquatc 
head-quarters staff. All departmental powers, formerly vc.stcd in the magis- 
rates and ndcims, were then transferred to the Inspector-General and Sis- 
trict Superintendents. Many improv’cmenls have since been carried out by 
Mr. J. P. Warburton, who was appointed Inspector-General of Police by 
the late Malidraja Rajmdar Singh. There arc at present 36 (hinas in 
the State as shown below:— 

Karmgarh tiicdwaA— Karmg.wh (.at Dicba), Narfiingarh (orChdhatputJ, 
SamSna, AkSlgarh (or Munak), N.nrwfina, Bhawfinfgarli (or DhodSn) and 
Sundm. Also Patiila Kalaili. 

Anilmdgarh «»sd»w/.— Barndla, Bhikhf, Bhatinda, Bliadaur, S.irddl- 
garb (or Doolidl) and Bohd. 

Amsrgsrh «/5«»wA— Amarg.arh, Sirhind or F.itcligarh, Khamdnon, 
Alamgarh (or Kalaur), Clmndrlhal, Dordhfi,(or Pfiil) and Sherpur. 


Pinfaur nrsdniflA— Pinjaur, Rdjpura, Gh-maur, Rfimgarh or Ghurdm, 
(stationed at Bahru], Marddnpur, Lfilru, Bandr, Srinagar, Sanaur, Dharampur 
and Kaulf. 

Mohindargarh (orKdnaud), Ndrnaul, Ndngal 

Chaudhri and SatndU. 

There are numerous outposts, those on the Kdlka-Simla road being the 
most important. As dacoits from Ahvar and Jaipur used to make incursions 
into Patidia it was found necessary to establish 14 outposts along the 
Patldla frontier, in the Mohindargarh niaimat. These outposts have, how- 
ever, been recently abolished. 

Details ot the constitution of the police force will be found in Part B. 
Young men of good family arc now recruited as Probationary District 
Superintendents, and whenever a vacancy occurs one of them is selected 
(or it. A small force of mounted police has been organised, 
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The cfiaiiklddri system has also come under revision. Formerly the CHAP. Ill ‘H 
villages paid their ehaukfddrs in grain t«’icc a year. Their pay was varied - 1 - * 
and uncertain, and they consequently neglected their duties. Regulations Admlnlstra> 
have now been drawn up, modelled on those of the Punjab, providing 
among other things that chaukld&rs shall receive Rs. 4 a month. 

The Criminal Tribes in the State, though few in numbers, are kept 
under strict supervision; the majority of them arc SSnsIs andBaurias, - 
with some Harnfs, Minis and Bilochfs. Cnnimal Tribes. 

There are two jails in the State— at Patiila .md Mohindargarh, and 
six lock-ups— at Narnaul, Anahadgarh, Karmrarh, Pinjaur, Chail and 
Amargarh. The jail at Patiila has accommoution for 1,100 prisoners, 
that at Mohindar^rh for 50, while each lock-up holds 40. A new central 
jail is under construction at Patiila. Jail inaustrics (which only exist in 
the Patiila jail) include carpets, darts, mttnj matting, paper, blankets and 
prison clothes. Litho-printing is also done. The convicts are now 
employed in labour in the State gardens, and in the building of the new 
jail. Their gross earnings in Samhat igCo were Rs. 14,243. The 1903 A.D. 
jail expenditure is high; the prisoners arc confined in two separate 
buildings; the warders have guns of an obsolete pattern; and a large 
number of extra warders are employed^ to guard the convicts at their 
work. Hence the number of warders is double what it ought to be • 
when the new jail is occupied the establishment will come under reduction! 

The diet of prisoners is better than that given in British Jails, as wheat 
flour is given to the prisoners in P.atiila alt the year round. In British jails, 
however, vegetables and condiments arc grown in the jail garden, and In 
Patiila they arc bought in the bds&r. The annual expenditure in the central 
jail and the average cost per prisoner are shown below 


Hesd of chaise. 

Total expend!, 
ture. 

Cost per head. 





Rs. A, p. 

Rs, A. p. 

Eslablishmcnt ... 
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Ml 

•w 

30,oSi 0 0 

33 3 10 

Dletai)' charges m 

««• 


«ft 

19,008 0 0 

St 0 4 

Hospital charges ... 




a>S»l 0 0 

e 12 7 

Clothing and bedding 

•M 

ttf 

*tt 

8,948 0 0 

9 <4 1 

SanUatioo charges «• 


•M 

•N 

j8i 0 0 

6 10 3 

Miscellaneous services and supplies 

•M 

••• 

11,116 0 0 

t2 4 6 

Travelling atloivance 

III 

••• 

«t« 

77 0 0 

0 1 4 

Contingencies ... 

IM 

• H 

• M 

i,6di 0 0 1 

1 12 4 

extraordinary charges 


tin 

Mt 

1,467 D 0 

1 9 It 



Total 

««• 

7Si4i3 0 0 

83 5 a 
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AtSfn ... 

AtYItA ... 

Brahman 

BaniA ... 

Jat ». 

Khatrl 

PathAn 

RAjpAt 

Sayyld 

-Shaikh 


Total namhct 
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<84,731 
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302 

361 

8,083 

17.917 

5,398 

4,196 

368 

94s 

937 

i,ol6 


Number of 
main in 
column 3 
who know 
Ensllsh. 


51 

34 

66 

'S 

14 

12 

OS' 


The mar* ’ 
gina] table 
sliotvs the 
actual number 
of literates in 
selected 
castes. 


TItc census returns of tgoj show that of the total population 38,097 
were litetatei but of that member only 8C0 were females. The agricultural 
population it| general docs pot regard cducnllon favourably. At the .census 
of t8^t, 3)4tP.P6r8ons in the whole State were returned as under instruction 
and in igoi the educational returns showed 6,058 pupils, to which 
should be added 1,634 scholars in private and village schools, making a 
total of 7,71s. 
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Before the reign of M.iliUrnJa Nariiiilar Singh there was no system of CHAP. Illj I. 
.State-controlled education in Patiala, though private schools are said to — 
liave been numerous in the cajiifal, and in these Per.sian, Arabic, Sanskrit Admlnlstra^* 
and Gurnuikhf were taught. The first Sutc school was opened in Patifila ^ 
itself in iSCoA.D. and in this the three classiciil hingti.-igcs mentioned Edvcation aho 
above were taught. In iSC; the .scope of the school was enlarged and Literao-. 
provision w.as ni.ade for te.aching English and Mathcm.atics, hut Persian EducatiDn, 
remained the most popular study. This school was under the control Hisiorjr. 
of I.dla Kill want K.li, the Financi.al Minister, who was thus the 
pioneer of education in the Sutc. Mahiriija Mohiiidar Singh in 1S70, 
the first year of his reign, crc.itcd a regularly organised Educational 
Uepartment, under a Hircctor assisted by an lns|>cclor. The first 
nireclor w.is the well known M.nthcmatician Professor Rim Cli.andar, 
formerly tutor to the .MnlHr.ijn. The school at Pati.ila was liberally 
equipped and made the central school. A Managing Committee, con- 
sisting of all the princi]ial ufiicials. was also appointed to promote the 
spread of education. The teachers in the indigenous schools in the 
town of Patiala were taken iiro the service of the Slate, Persian re- 
maining the only subject of instruction, and their vsektahs became State 
schools, while existing schools were similarly taken over or new schools 
established at the towns of Snnaur. Snm.ann, Pail, Bhatinda, Basi, Sri- 
nagar, Pinjaur, N.arnaul, Sun^m, KarwAna, Baiiiir, liadiAva, KAnaud, Amar- 
garh, Mansiirpiir, Barnala, Talwaiult, .Mun.ak and Sirhimf. The total mim- 
iicr of schohars w.is 1,700. of whom qoo were in the Patiiila College, .and 
Hs 1 7,370 were expended anmi.ally on the maintenance of the schools. 

.‘'oon after this in igjS Samb.al two Deputy I n.s|H:clors were .appointed and A.D. iS?i, 
in the following year a third w.'.s sanctioned for the supervision of A.D. 1872, 
the schools in tlic capital an I in the t.disil of Patiiila, The M.aluirAj.i 
raised the Stale f;r.ant tor education to Rs. 60,000 a year, and this left 
.1 .Mirplus. It was invested in Government Promissory Notes and the interest 
phiccd at the disposal of the Kducaiion.al Department- In 1872 the P.itiida 
College avas .affiliated to the Calcutt.a University and boy.s were first prejured 
for its Entrance Examination in 1875 101874 tlie Oriental Section was 

.•ffiliatcd to the Punjab Univcr.sity and M.aulvf and Pr.ig classes opened 
under the newly in.augur.atcd University sy.slcm, ami since 1S76 it li.is 
ligurcd in the list nf successful institutions of the Punjab, ils students having 
I omjielcd successfully in the examinations of lire Piinj.d) I'nivcrsily. The 
success of the school having m.idc it desirable to provide for biglier edii- 
• alion, a First Arts Class w.as ojacned in 18R0 and a B. A. Class in 
1886. In 1930 .Sanib.at .a Roorkoc Class was oirened and systcmnlic inslrue- A.D. 1873. 
tion given to hoi's for admission into the Overseer .and Sub-Overseer 
Cl.asscs. This Class still exists .and h.as proved a saecess. The want 
cf a pr^r building w.a.s, however, a serious drawhafk to the success 
of the SLalc's effort in the cause of education. In 1876 a .siiil.ablc 
.site w.as selected at the desire of the Maliar.ijn, and when lord North- 
brook visited P.ati.lla lie laid the foiind.ation stone of l^^oInlldar College. 

Ilis Excellency .also established n gold medal in memory of iris visit, 

Mahir.aja Mohindar Singh not only endeavoured to extend cduc.ation 
within the Slate, but evinced much generosity in making several handsome 
don.alions to various educational institutions in British India, irrespective 
of creed and caste. The chief of these were made to the Punjab University, 
the Muhammadan Anglo-Oricntal College at Aligarh, and the Delhi ZcnAn.a 
Teachers* Home, the Lawrenee Military Asylum at Sanilwar, the M.ayo 
Orphanage .at Simla, and the Mohindr.i Liil Sarkfir's Science Association at 
Calcutta. In addition to the .above cndowmcnls His Highness gave a sum of 
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Rs. 23,568, in small subscriptions, to various associations, a portion of which 
was allotted to educational ones, irrespective of any distinctions of creed, 
caste or colour. 


The Educational Department of the State is now administered 
on the system introduced by Dr. Sime in 1889. The Director 
of Public ■ Instruction is also Inspector-General of the State Schools and 
in that capacity he visits each school at least once a year. The direct 
responsibility for the supervision of ’the schools vests however in the 
Inspectors, who are required to visit each school at least twice a yrar. 
There are two Inspectors, the senior being in charge of thp PatiMa 
Circle, which comprises the mzdmats of Amargarh and Pinjaur, 
with the Patiala tahsil of Karmgarh, and the junior having charge 
of the Barndla Circle, which comprises AnAhadgarh and Mohindav* 
garh nisdmats, with' the three remaining lahsils of Kumgarh. 
The Patiala Circle has 58 schools, as detailed in the margin, with 

3,138 pupils,' s,8o6 boys and 332 
girls. Its expenditure amounted 
in 1902 toRs. 26,538 and Us in- 
come from fees to Rs. 1,610. The 
Barnala Circle has 48 schools, 
with 2,483 pupils, 2.381 boys and 
1 02 girls. Its expenditure amount- 
ed in 1902 to Rs. 20,712 and its 
income from fees to Rs. 1,1 50- 


Sch»s(s in 190:. 


CmctK. 


Middle 


Prime ry.. 
H!gh> ., 

Girls' „ 


Patiala. 


40 

lAnglo-Vcr- 2 
nacular 

9 


Barnala, 

9 (Anglo-Verna- 
cular 6 and 
Vernscular3). 
3 » 

a Anglo-Vcrna- 
culat, 

7 


Total 


S8 48 


The following t8 schools are located in school buildings:— 


rSrinagar, RAjpura, Banur, Sirhind, Nandpur- 
PatiAla Circle Kalaur, Ghuruan, P.iil, Ghanaurf Kaldn, 

(. Chanarthal. 


f Mohindargarh, Narnaul, Nangal Chaudhri, 
Barnala Circle ... j Bhikhf, Samdna, Dirba, Narwana, 
• C Kalait, Mansfirpur. 

The following 12 are located in forts and other Stale build" 

ings 

PatiAla Circle ... 

D3SI) Ooruh&i Ainsr^^rhi Sherpur* 

Barnala Circle Barndla, Hadiaya, Karmgarh, Mnnak. 

The rest are in hired buildings. 


The buildings of the Mohindar College have already been describ- 
ed, The staff consists of no less than 41 masters and officials, 
of whom 4 belong to the College Department, 12 to the Anglo- 
Vernacular High School, 8 to the Vernacular High School, 4 to the 
Persian, 2 to the Arabic, 6 to the Sanskrit and 2 to the Gurmukhf 


l-Tbe High SchoDls are at Patiila florming part of the Mohindar College), Fill. Bhatinda 
and Mohindargarh, 
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Section, with a Ubratian, a gymnastic instructor and a clerk. Of the CHAP.lHi! 
College staff all are graduates, and of the Anglo-Vernacular High School — 
teachers 4 are now experienced graduates. ’J he College is maintained AdminiStra- 
entirely by the State, only nominal fees being levied from the students. 

Prizes and scholarships to the value of Rs. 2,a 1 1 are awarded annually. Two Education and 
gold medals are also given by the State, —one, the Northbrook, to the first 
student in the English Department of the College, and the other to the first Edacition. 
in the Oriental Department. In the latter department poor students are Mohindar 
supported by stipends. The total number of students is 324, of whom I20 Collage, 
are non-Brahmanical Hindus, 60 Brahmans, 70 Muhammadans and 3 Native 
Chrisrians. There are only 41 boarders in the boarding-house, which is 
controlled by a Resident Superintendent, the Principal of the College being 
ultimately responsible for its good management. Free medical attend- 
ance is also given to the boarders, the Civil Surgeon receiving an 

allowance of Rs. 15 per mensem 
for this duty. No fees used 
to be charged, but annas 12 a 
month are now to be levied from 
each student to meet the mainte- 
nance charges. The total cost of 
the College isRs. 23,466 a year 
distributed as shown in the margin. 


College proper 
Oriental Section— 
(n) Arabic .. 

(i) Saosirrit 

(c) Persian .. 

(d Gurmukhf ... 

A..V. High School 
V. High behool 


Rs 


Ra. 

9.9:4 


rs: 


7.116 

:.274 


In 1902 there were 78' indigenous schools in the State as against 129 indigenous 
in i8gi, with 1,305 scholars in 1902 as against 1,629101891. They education, 
include (a) 16 pdthshdt&i, {i) tj chatshdlds, (e) 13 dharmshdtds and [d) 32 
msilois. 


In igo2 the 16 pdthshUds were attended by 90 boys. Their education is PHhMtdt. 
religious and Brahman boys especially resort to them to learn padkdi, ' priestly 
lore,’ and 'jotish' astrolo^. The students are called vididrihis and 
generally live by begging.^ They receive lessons from their teachers early 
in the morning and again in the afternoon, and are fir<t taught the Sxghra- 
hodh, Horachokkor, Bhodh padiati, Sanskdr padhati and other similar 
books relating to Hindu ceremonial and rites ; then they are taught myd- 
karn, or Sanski it grammar, by heart The books taught are the 

Sdrsul and Chandfakd, and these are first learnt by rote (pdth = reading 
without comprehension) and then the arth or meaning is explained. One 
book at a time is taught, another only being begun when the first has been 
mastered. Though this system improves the memory it has a deteriorating 
effect on the intelligence and judgment. Such education is imparted to. 
vididrihis in ,aU the towns and most of the villages, but in PatiMa itself 
and in a few villages higher subjects, such as vaydkam, ‘grammar,’, 
wyoe, ‘logic,’ 70 * jA, ‘ astrology,’ ‘ theology,’ and Hindu law are 

taught. Higher education is chieBy imparted at the great religious 
centres, such as the Kurukshetra and Kashf. At these places the GitA, 

BbAgwat, MahabhArat, Ramiyan, Ved^s, Siddhant Sharomanf, Siddhant 
Kaumudf, books on the Purans, mythology, kkatdarshsn, the six schools 
of philosophy, and Hindu law are taught The Brahman who only knows 
enough to perform religious rites and ceremonies is called a pddlid 
(Sanskrit opddkiyd) ; one who is well up in Sanskrit is called pandit : 
and one who knows astrology is called a jotshi. These teachers receive 
no remuneration from their vididrihis and depend for their livelihood on. ■ 
their jajmdns or on presents given them for reciting kathds from the 
BhUgwat or R&mSyan. , 


> This number is below the inarlci there area gaoinjanymdigenotBGutimikhtand Mahdian. 
icbotli in the State that have net been returned, 
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Chatskiiis are Makdjani reading schools rvhere ^oi/Artf teach Landeand 
accounts to Mahajan (shopkeeper) boys generaliy. The 17 chotsbilis in 
the State have 368 boys, who are first taught the chhoti and bari bdi’dilmt 
or sidhon, the Lande^lphabet, which they write on the ground with their 
fingers. Figures are next taught and then the hike or ‘ tables’ up to 40, 
paud (J), adha (J), paund (J), swdyd (i^), d;idhd (i J), dhdyd (ai), Mwha 
(si), dhaunchd (4!), etc., up to gj are taught. Then tltc^uya/rVu (table 
of 1 1 times) and hatedn (table of 21 times; are learnt by heart. The hiht 
(multiplication of ij, i|, 2^, etc , by one anot' er) is also taught. These 
tables help the boys in their trade in after-life. Every day three boys, who 
are well up in the tables, stand at one end and three others at the other 
end of the class and recite them, while the rest sit and in a rlij^hmical tone 
repeat them step by step after the six boys. When a boy has learnt to 
tvrite the alphabet and figures on the ground and to recite all the tables, 
he begins to write the alphabet and figures on a taihti, a small wooden 
board plastered over rvith black, pdndu or white clay and water bein^ 
used for ink. After same practice they plaster the iakhii with gdim, 
and write on it with black country ink. On the (a kbit the four 
first rules of arithmetic, interest and the method of keeping accounts are 
taught. Afterwards essential arithmetic and gurs, or formulae, are taught 
to make the boy skilful in Hindi accounts. An intelligent lad finishes this 
coarse in two months and boys of ordinary capacity in six. The boys take 
two pice, a «;■ of flour and a quarter of a set- of raw sugar with them when 
they begin their studies. The sugar is distributed among the pupils, and 
the flour and pice given to the teach‘'r. Every pupil pays one or two pice 
and half a ser of grain to the p&dhd every Sunday. The pddba is generally 
paid on the contract system, receiving a fixed sum on -the completion of a 
certain course of special instruction, one rupee is paid after finishing 
the tables, one on beginning to write 011 the takbii^ and' one after Wmmg 
the rates, etc. The majority of the pupils leave school after learning the 
tables, but a few learn mental arithmetic and book-keeping and to write 
out bills and drafts. A festival (the Cham Chitri) is held on the 4th 
day of the moon in the lunar month of Bhadon, at' which the padkd 
accompanied by his pupils goes to the house of each and the parents give him 
a rupee and some clothing, with sweets to the boys. Food is also 
given to the pddbd on festivals, and on his marriage the pupil pays him a 
rupee. Hindu shopkeepersare very quick in mental arithmetic and practical 
accounts, and even educated mathematicians cannot compete rvith them in 
mental activity. 

Gurmukhf schools are generally located in dbaramsbdldi. In 1902 the 
13 dharamshdlds contained 56 boj's. Bhdts or sddhds, are the teachers 
in these schools. The alphabet or painii —the 35 letters — is generally taught 
on the ground, and the mahdmi written in pindu ink on a takhti plastwed 
with black. This mahdrni is not a recitation of tables, but a compounding 
of consonants with vowels, such as sa muktd, sa kannd, si start, si bihart, 
sA onkar, sfi dalankar, se liwdn, sat doldyda, so haura, sen kanaurd, sang 
ttppi, sdnbindi, is written as well as recited Of the Gurmukhi 

books the Bilopdesh is taught first, then the Panjgranthf, Dasgranthf and 
Guru Granth Sahib. Boys are also taught to wite letters in Gurmukhf. 
In the Jangal tract the people have a strong predilection for learning 
Gurmukhi, and the schools for teaching it' are rapidly increasing in 
numbers. 

The mnkiab is the vernacular Persian or Arabic school. The 3* 
makijbs'm^^ State contain 791 boys. There are two kinds of schools,— , 
the one where only the Quran is learnt, the other where Arabic 'is 'taught. 
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In the Quran schools the Qiida Bagdad! or Arabic primer is taught first, then 
the 30th sipdra or dm-id-sipcira, and then the Quran is learnt by rote. One 
who can recite the Quran by heart is called Hdfs, and is looked up to with 
respect by Muhammadans. There are two schools, at Sunam and NSrnaul, 
■where Arabic is actually taught. In these schools the Bagdad! Qiida and 
Al-Quran are taught first and then the M!zan-us-sarf, Sarf M!r, Nahav Mir, 
Qafia, ShSfia, Hadis, &c. Persian is taught in Persian schools in which the 
vernacular Qaida, and vernacular readers, ist and 2nd Persian readers, the 
Amadnama, Khiliqbari, KarimS, Dastdr Sibtiln, Gulistin, Bostan, Inshfi 
Dilkusha, Insha Khalifa, Mina Bazar, Seh-nasar Zahuri, Sikandarnama, 
Abulfazal and the Ikhlaq Jalali are taught In these schools boys read 
aloud, shaking their heads backwards and forwards meanwhile. A 
raM or wooden bookstand is used in reading the Quran and Gurmukhi 
books. 

Artisans’ boys, such as blacksmitlis, carpenters, goldsmiths, tailors, etc., 
are taught by skilled artisans, who are presented with a rupee and some 
sweets by their apprentices. 

Female education is generally looked upon with disfavour through- 
out the State. Girls learn kashida and other needle work, i.e , embroidery, 
sewing, making gloves, hosiery and trouser-strings, etc., at home from other 
women. They also learn cooking and other household duties at home 
from their mothers and relations. Women are taught only Gurmukhi, 
Nagri, Sanskrit, or Arabic according to their religion. Only religious 
books are generally Uught to the girls. In Patiala town some Hindu 
widows teach girls and women the Gitd, Ramiyan and Bishnusahasar- 
nam. 

As regards literature, Patiala is not far behind most of the other towns 
of the Punjab, and some of its authors have produced standard works. The 
Khalifa brothers have taken the lead in this direction. The late Wazir-ud- 
daula, Mudabbar-ul-MuIk, Khalifa Muhammad Hassan, C.I.E., Prime 
Minister of Patifila, was the author of the Aijaz ut-Tanzil and the Tiirikh-i- 
Patiala. The former work is designed to prove the superiority of Islam 
over other religions and is greatly esteemed by the Muhammadan communi- 
ty in India, and the latter-is the standard work in Urdu on Patiila History. 
The Mashir-ud-Daula. Mumtfiz-ul-Mulk, the Hon’ble Khalifa Muhammad 
Hussain, Khfin Bahadur, Member of the Council of Regency, has tran- 
slated the 'Rfijas of the Punjab’ and Bernier's Travels into Urdu. 
Sardar Gurmukh Singh, SardSr Bahadur, President of the Council of 
Regency, is the author of the Nfinak Parkash, an interesting and instructive 
book on Sikhism. Bhai Gyani Singh is the author of the ' Tarikh-i- 
Khilsa’ and the 'Panth Parkash’ in Punjabi, both highly esteemed 
in the Punjab. The author has treated Sikh history exhaustively. 
Another Punjibi writer is .Bhai Tara Singh, who has written a Kosh, 
or vocabulary of words and phrases in the Adi Granth, rvith explana- 
tions, a .work greatly admired by. students of the Sikh religion. He 
has also written several other treatises on Sikhism. The late Mr. M. N.* 
Chatterjee, Professor of the Mohindar College, w'as the author of a 
poetical work, the " Morning Star," and his " Logic and Philosophy ” are 
used extensively by students of Metaphysics, Logic and Psychology. The 
late Master Chhutti Lil, Director of Public Instruction in the State, translated 
/Esop's Fables into Urdu, and the work is used as a text-book in the 
Upper Primary classes of the State schools." The late Professor Ram 
cLndra, also Director of Public Instruction, brought out a unique Mathe- 
matical work on Maxima and Minima, which is highly spoken of by 
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advanced students of Mathematics throughout Europe and America, The 
late SardAr Partiip Singh, Financiiil Minister of the State, edited a Geo-' 
graphy of Patiila which supplied a want keenly felt in the State. Pasdit 
Ganeshf LAI composed books on the Geography of Patiala and on Algebra, ’ 
Munslit Ganda Ram, Mathematical Teacher, has composed two works in llnlu 
on Algebra and Natural Philosophy. Pandit Muni Lil has composed some 
books on moral and religious reform. As Senior Inspector of Schools and 
Officiating Director of Public Instruction Pandit RAm Singh, Sharma, 
wrote the ‘ Asul-i-TAlfm ' (Principles of Training), which was greatly ap- 
preciated by educational experts in the Punjab and United Provinces, and 
the General Text-Book Committee, Punjab, approved of it for the libra- 
ries of High Schools and Training Institutions. The 'PatiAla Akhbir’ 
was started in 1872 by Munshf Newal Kishor with the sanction of the 
State. Since 1895 this paper has been under the management of Sayyid 
Rajab Ah’ ShAh, proprietor of the Rnjindar Press, PatiAla. The English 
and Vernacular newspapers of the Punjab and United Provinces are usually 
read by the educated people of the State. 

Section J.— Medical. 

A regular Medical Department was organised l«r Maharaja Mohindar 
Singh in 1873 and placed under Surgeon-Major C. Calthrop, the first 
Medical Adviser to the State, who also had charge of the vaccination work. 
The Medical and Sanitary institutions and establishments of the Patiala 
State are under the direction of a Medical A-lviser, who is an officer 
of the Indian Medical Service, lent by the British Government. 

The Medical Staff consis's of (i) an Assistant ‘ Surgeon lent by the 
Government of the Punjab who holds charge of the Rajindar Hospital and 
is also Civil Surgeon of PatiAla, (2) nine Assistant Surgeons engaged direct- 
ly by the State, (3) twenty-seven Hospital Assistants ; and besides these a 
Medical Lady Superintendent in charge of the Dufferin Hospital with two 
qualified Female Medical Assistants. 

The institutions consist of the Rijindar, Dufferin, Imperial Service 
Troops and Jail Hospitals, and City Branch, Poor-house, Local Troops 
and Police out-patient dispensaries at PatiAla. 'There are outlying 
dispensaries in charge of Assistant Surgeons at Basi, Bhatinda, NArnaul, 
Barnila, RAjpura and Sunam, the three former having in-patient accommo- 
dation. There are dispensaries in charge of Hospital Assistants at Banur, 
Pail, Dhuri, BhawAnigarh, NarwAna, Samnna, Munak, Haryau, Bhikhf, 
Mohindargarh, Sirhind, Pinjaur and Srinagar, the last only having in-patient 
accommodation. There are also three dispensaries at Balad, Ladda and 
Talwandf in charge of Hospital Assistants in connection with the Irrigation 
Department. In 1903 the Hendley Female Dispensary was opened at 
PatiAla by Sir Benjamin Franklin, K &I.E., Director-General of Hos- 
pitals in India, at the request of the Council of Regency. It is situated 
near the Sanaurl Gate of the town, and is in charge of a European lady 
doctor. 

The RAjindar Hospital is a handsome, well-equipped building, with 
56 beds, built in the time of the second Council of Regency in 1877. It was 
formally opened in January 1883. A thoroughly modern operation room 
was added to the building by MahArAja RAjindar Singh. Tlie_ Dufferin 
Hospital close by the RAjindar Hospital was also built in the time of the 
second Council of Regency, the foundation stone having been laid in November 
r888 and the building opened in October 1890, It is well secluded from 
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observation, near one of the town pates, and thus adapted for the treatment CHAP. Ill, J. 
of females of the better classes. The Military Hospital, in the Imperial — 
Service Troops lines, is built on the plan of similar institutions in British 
India. The other medical work in and around Patiala is carried on in build- 
ings ill-adapted to their purpose, and this is also the case at Basi, Sunim, Medical. 
NArnaul, Pail, HaryiiS, NanvSna and Sirhind. Under the present Spedal institu- 
Council much has been done to provide suitable buildings for the various tloii!i. 
hospitals and dispensaries. 
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includes the conservancy of PatlSla and 
' the towns shown in the margin, the 
vaccination, and the registration of 
births and deaths in the Slate There 
is a Superintendent at Patiala in charge 
of conservancy throughout the State 
under the Medical Adviser, and his 


duties include all those which in British territory come under the control 
of a Municipal Committee. 


The vaccination and registration of births and deaths estab- Vaccination, 
lishment is under an Inspector of Registration and Vaccination (who is an 
Assistant Surgeon), a Supervisor of Vaccination, and 30 Vaccinators. 

Vaccination is entirely voluntary and is fairly generally accepted in 
every nisdmat. The people of the town of Patiiila are, however, somewhat 
adverse to it, and the introduction of a compulsory Act to deal with this 
serious condition of things has been often proposed, but no action has as 
yet been taken in this direction. 

As in the Punjab, the registration of births and deaths is now 
carried on by the village chattkidars; previously to 1901 it was effected deaths, 
through the tahsils by the Stale patwdrts. This system was never satis- 
factory and up to ipor no dependence can be placed on the vital statistics 
as submitted by the Department. The hope that the new system would be 
an improvement on the other hand has not yet been fulhlled, but it is too early 
as yet to give a definite opinion on this new departure. 

In connection with the Rajindar Hospital is a 3rd Class Metcorologi- Meitorological 
cal Station from which reports are sent monthly to the Government of 
India. The observations are taken by a Hospital Assistant who has had 
considerable experience in this work. 

At Patiala near the Motl Bfigh there is an asylum called the Ram beper Asylum, 
Bira which supports 16 lepers and 13 blind paupers. It was founded in 
Sambat 1883 by MaharAja Harm Singh at the suggestion of Bhdf Ram 
Singh, a holy man, who devoted his substance to the relief of poverty and 
even admitted crippled cows to this asylum. Mahfcrfija Karra Singh 
granted him a village in jdglr and his descendants carried on the work 
and called themselves maJisuls. The c.vpenditure is about Rs. t,2oo 
annually. 

The institution now known as the Victoria Poor-house was started in J’'® VieWtii 
the famine of Sambat 1956, and was at first called the Poor-house. It was 
managed by competent Stale officials and afforded extensive relief to the 
famine-stricken people, and a full account of it will be found in Section H, page 
136. When the famine was over, some of its inmates who had no 
homes and means of subsistence were unable to leave it, and were, 
therefore, kept, fed and looked after. The Poor-house, moreover, continued 
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I. to admit fresh inmates, and so it was proposed by Lala BhagwSn Das, Member 
of the Council of Regency, that a permanent Poor-liouse should be 

“ established in memory of Her late Majesty the Empress, and at a meeting o( 
the Central Victoria Memorial Committee held on January ist, '901, presided 
over by Kanwar Sir Ranbir Singh, K.C S.I , it was .decided to establish 
this institution. Rs. 70,000 were subscribed and are being spent on a large 
building for its inmates, who number over iro. The Darbfir also allotted 
Rs. 500 per mensem for food and other expenses. The average number fed 
is about 1 1 5 daily. The institution is in charge of a Hospital Assistant, 
who is also the Superintendent, a compounder, a store-keeper, tuo 
peons, two cooks, a teacher, two ehauiiddrs, two kahdrt, a sweeper, a 
barber, a dhobi, and a carpenter to teach the orphans. The last named 
is paid Rs. 12 by the Medical Adviser from his own pocket. One of 
the iakdrs grows vegetable in the compound for the use of the inmates. 
The health of the inmates is generally good. They are fed twice a day, 
at 8 A M. and 6 p.m., on bread, ddl and vegetables, the sick being given rice 
and milk also The cost of food alone amounts to Rs. 2 per head monllily. 
Such ?s are capable of working are required to twist ropes for the repaits 
of their chdrpdis, to make up packets of quinine for sale through the Post 
Offices or some other light work. Orphan girls arc taught spinning and 
hoys carpentry. No pauper or orphan is admitted into the Poor-house 
without the order of the Medical Adviser and LAIa Bhagw&n Das, who 
.supervises the working of the institution. The building under construction 
is to be called the Victoria Poor-house lis foundation stone was laid by 
the Hou'ble the Lieutenant-Governor at the Dusera in 1905, 
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Amargarh Nizahat. 

TheAmargarh uisdmal lies between 75“ 39' and 76® 42'Efand CHAPi IV. 
30® 59' and 30® 17' N., with an .area of 875 square miles. It has a popula- pjacesof 
tion (1901) of 365144S souls as against 361,610 in 1S91, and contains three Interesti 
towns, BASI, its head-quarters, Pail, and SiRHiND, with 605 villages. 

Tlie land revenue with cesses amounted in 1903-04 to Rs. 9,12,239. The 
nhdmat comprises several distinct portions of PatiMa territorjr and 
is divided into three tahslls. Of these the first, Fatehg.irh, lies in the 
north-east of the State round the old Mughal provincial capital of Sirhind, 
and the second, that of Silhihgath or Pfiil, forms a wedge of territory in 
the British District of LudhiAna. Hie third tahsil, Amirgarh, lies south 
of PAil between the State of MAlcr Kotla on the west and the territory 
of Nabha on the cast. This tahsil lies in the ]angal, the other two lying 
in the Pawadh. 

Amargarh Tahsh.. 

Amargarh is the south-western tahsil of the Amargiirh nizdmnt, lying 
between 75® 39' and 76° 12' E. and 30® 17' and 30® 37' N., with an area 
of3it square miles. It has a population (1901) of 123,468 souls .as 
against 118,329 in 1S91, and contains 161 villages. Its iic.ad-quartcrs 
arc at Dhdri. the Junction of the RAjpura-Bhatinda and LudhiAna- 
Jdkhal Railways. Its land revenue with cesses amounted in 1903-04 to 
Rs- 3)37.985- 

Anahadgarh Niz,\mat. 

The Anilhadgarh ttizumal lies between 74® 41' and 75® 50' E. and 
30® 34' and 29*^ 33' N., with an .area of 1,496 squ.arc miles. It Imsa 
population (1901) of 377,367 souls .as .a^nrt 347,395 in 1891, .and contains 
four towns, Govindcarh, Bhadaur, Barnala or An 5 hndg.arh, its head- 
quarters, and Hadiaya, with 454 villages. The ttizumal which is 
interspersed with detached pieces of British territory, of which the 
principal is the MahrAj pargana of the Fcrozcporc District, forms the 
western portion of the State. It lies wholly in the Jangal tr.act, and is 
divided into three tahslls, AnaiiADGARH, Govindgarh and BlIIKHI, 

The land revenue with cesses amounted in 1903-04 to Rs. 7,22,925. 

Anahadgarh Tahsil. 

The Aniihadgarh or Barnala tahsil is the head-quarters tahsil of the 
Anihadgarh ttizumal lying between 75® 14' and 75° 44' E. and 30® 9' and 
30® 34' N., with an area of 320 square miles. It has a population (1901) 
of 105,989 souls as against 104,449 in 1891, and contains the three 
towns of Barnala or Anahadgarh, its lic.ad-qunrtcrs, IIadiaya and 
Bhaoaur, with 86 villages. Its land revenue with cesses amounted in 
1903-04 to Rs.' 1,77,488. 

Bahadurgarh. 

The fort Bahiidurgarh is situated 4 miles to the nortlwcast o£ 

Patiala in the Palidla tahsil of the Karmgarh m'zdmal, and is connected 
with PatiSla by a metalled road. Tlic vallage Saifabfid in which the fort is 
situated took its name from Naw.ib Saif Khfin, brother of Nawdb Fidif 
Khfin, who founded it in the time of the Emperor Aurangzeb. The date 
of founding the village is given by Shckli NIisir Alt-, Sirhindi, a famous 
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became a mafial of the government of Sirhind under Akbar. Banda CHAP. IV. 
Bairiigf looted Banur on the 27th of Baisakh, Sambat 1765 (1708 AD.). 

As the inhabitants of the town surrendered themselves, so they were saved ^ 

general slaughter.’ It was wrested from the Mugh.il empire by the 
Singhpuria Sikhs and Amar Singh, MaharSjaof Patilila, after the fall of Bandt Torn). 
Sirhind in 1763, and evontuiilly came into the exclusive possession of 
PatiSla. It was defended by the old Imperial fort of Zulmgarli and by one* 
of more recent dale. 'Ihc lomb'' of MaYikSufemfm, father of the Sayyid 
Emperor Khirr KhSn, is shown in the town. It contiiins the following 
baslis, ■ suburbs ' Malik Sulemin, Ibrdhtm Kh&n, Ali Ztfin, Suriit Sh&h, 

Kfikra, Ise Khdn, SaidwSra and Palakhpura. Its more important 
mahaUttS are Kdjpiitdn, KahiMn, Sayyiddn, MaihtSn, Kaithan and 
Hindiiward. Each mahalla is inhabited exclusively by the tribe whose 
name it bears. There is .'i well known by Uic name of Banno Chhimban 
(wiisher-woman), a famous musician, who is said to have lived in the time 
of Akbar. A fair is held annually in the town on the occasion of 
Muharram. There is no trade of any sort c.xcept that of darff, which are 
made here of very fine quality. It contains a Vernacular Middle School, 

Dispensary, Police Station and Post Office. 

Barnala Town. 

Barndia is the hc.'id-quartcrs town of the Andhadgarh tahsil and 
uisdmat, 32 miles west of Patidia, on the Rdjpura-Bhatinda Railway, in 75® 

37' E. and 30® 23' N. Population (1901) 6,905 as against C,6i 2 in 1891 and 
5,449 in iSSi, an increase due to its nuirkctand position on the line of rail. 

Refounded in 1722 by Baba Ala Singh, Raja of Patidia, it remained the 
capital of the State until the foundation of tW town of Pati&la in 1763, and 
the hearths of its founder arc still revered by people. It is built in the form 
of a circle, and surrounded by a wall of masonry, within which is a 
fort. In front of the inner courty.wd of the fort there is a spacious bioli 
with 127 steps. The town contains a sardi, dispensary, anglowcniacular 
middle school, post office and police station. Lying in the centre of the 
Jangal tract, it is a place of c.xport trade of grain, and the State has con> 
structeda market to foster its development- Bariiila is noted for its 
earthenware ed/fms, huqg&s and snrihis. 

Basi. 

Basi* (in Fatchgarh l.ahsfl}, a thriving town, 5 miles north of Sirhind 
railw.'iy station (30® 42' N. and 76® 28' E.), was made the head-quarters of 
the Amargarh ttisdvial .*is Sirhind ilsdf was held accursed by the Sikhs. 

The houses arc nearly all of brick, .and the l.ancs, though narrow .and crook- 
ed, arc well paved. It contains several dfiartitsSldt and one or two sardis. 

Its more imj)ort.ant lanes arc the Purfina Qila, Naj SarM, Cluakri, Lilarion ka 
Mahalla and Katra Nijiibat KhAn, and the chief bdsdrs .arc the Bara 
Baz.'ir, Chauk or hlandf and Piplonwdia B.irir. The iacharis of the 
ndzivi and naib-ndsim and the police offices arc in a havtii outside the 
town, but the nisim now liolds his court in the gardens of the ’Am-o-Khlis. 

The hospital and the post office arc inside the town. In an old 
fort, built by Dfwdn Singh Dallcwfila, is the district lock-up or Aavdldi and 
an anglo'vcrnacular middle school. In a house near it called the Darbilr 
Sihib a hair from the Prophet’s beard is kept in a glass, and Muluammadans 
visit this place on the Prophet's birthday and on the anniversary of his death. 

> Vide TiM Khfilia hj Ohii Gitn Singh. 

* Rortol Banda-ali-Beg to the west o( the tawn.on the thei, " sensonni torrent." 

* One of the wdli oround Ids tomb cofltalos the inscription which gives the date of his 
death ns 808 A.If. 

* Patitia Geography, pago 38, 
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There is also a fine garden planted by Muhammad Nfimdir KhSn, a member 
of the late Council of R^ncy. The population m i88t, 1891 and 1901 
is shown in the margin, and its constitution by religions is given in Table 7 

of Part B. Though somewhat less 
than in 1891, it has increased by 
842 since 1881. The town is a 
healthy 'One. Basf is of no 
historical importance, as Sirhind, 
only 3 miles distant, was the 
head-quarters of the Ma under the 
Mughals, in whose time Basi was 
called Basil Malik Haidar Kbin 
Umarzai, which tends to show that 
it was founded in 1540 by the 
Pathin malik, who is said to have 
settled here in the Lime of Sher Shih. Once in the sdia of Sirhind, it fell 
into the hands of Diwan Singh Oallew’dla and then into those of the Maha- 
rija of Patiala. 


Year of 
Census, 

Persons. 

Malca. 

Females. 

1S81 

ia,8<)S 

6,689 

6207 

l8gi 

13,810 

7f200 

6,610 

1501 

13,73s 

7,149 

6,389 


Basf is a large mart for red pepper, indigo, samf, coriander, liikhm 
Bdlattgii, cotton and sweet potatoes. The value of the red pepper exported 
is nearly Rs. 10,000 a year. It is also noted for its sisi (a kind of 
coarse cloth used for women’s paijdmas). Its Bons also weave common 
county blankets and cloth, Khand and gur are imported from the United 
Provinces and good rice from Delhi and Amritsar. It also produces fine 
oranges. Good earthenware pots [hdndU) are made at this place, It is 
noted for its cart-wheels. 


Bhatinda. 

Bhatinda,' the modem Govindgarh, now an important railway junc* 
tion and a terminus of the Rfijpura-Bhatindaline, is the head-quarters of 
the Govindgarh tahal (in Andhadgarh m’lidmat). Lying in 30° 13' N. 

and 75° E, in the centre 
of the Jangal tract, it 
has a very hot and dry but 
healthy climate. The popu- 
lation in ]S8i, i8gi and 1901 
is shown in the margin, and 
its constitution by religions 
in Table 7 of Part B. The 
large increase since 1881 is 
due to its_ rising importance 
as a railway junction, the 
creation of a market and 
the (British) ofiicrs of 
the Bhatinda Canal Divi- 
sion. 


Veara of 
Census. 

Fetsons. 

Males. 

Females, 

iSSi I 

S1084 

2,777 

2,307 

1891 

8,336 

S;i 70 

3,36s 

I 9 i» 

13,185 

7.S97 

S, 2 S 8 


_ Bhatinda is of great antiquity, but its earlier history is very obscure 
'=‘’”*“sed with birhind, BhStia and Ohind. According 
to the Khalffa Muhammad Hasan’s History of Patiala its ancient name 

•I (managers) oI HijI RaWs manjoleum have n taHa of Abbat’fi 

11' *0 »S 77 A. D., panting the nsttifloi 5 villages and 

antnwizinfl the^ eoIlecUoQ o( one rupee per village annually* Therein Bhatinda ii men* 

forD^Ih' '**^'*“*''*^'®®'*'*^ Hissit under province cl Shdh-jabdiidbdd, aacthcroame 
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CHAP. IV. descendant, held Bikramagarh. The latter, leaving the fortress in charge 
— of Anand Rao, his son, led a large force to Jaisalmer. Mangal R 4 o was 
Wiled in battle with Muhammad of Ghor, and Anand Rfio died during 
' the siege of Bhatinda, which was invested for four years. In Sambat 1422 
Bhttlnds. Muhammad of Ghor conquered Bhatinda fort. At this time Rao Khewi, 
A, D. 1363. son of Anand Riio, held Hissir.' 

According to Munshf Zaks Ulla, Altamsh made Ebak, Lamgri], amir 
of Bhatinda. 


Altunia, governor of Tabarhindh (Bhatinda probably), revolted 
against Sultan Raziya, daughter of Altamsh. She marched against him, 
but her Turk nobles revolted and she was consigned to Altunia as a 
prisoner. He subsequently married her, and after their defeat by the 
imperial forces she fled to Bhatinda. 

Raverty in his translation of the Tabiiqdt-i-Nasiri says that Mirza 
Mughal Beg in his account of the Lakkhi Jangal avers that Bhatinda, also 
called Whatinda, is the name of a territory with a very ancient stronghold 
of the same name, which was the capital of the Ch&hil (lat) tribe. Lakkhf, 
son of Jtiodha, Bhatif, having been converted to Islam during an 
invasion of Sultan Mahmdd of Ghazni, received the title of Rfina Lakkhf 
and was removed here with his tribe, where they founded 330 or 360 
villages. At that time the Ghaggar flowed past Bhatner into the 
Indus, and the country was watered by two or three considerable rivers 
(T. N., pages 79 and 80, notes). 

Kabdja (probably Qabdcha) extended his rule from Sind eastward to 
Tabarhindh, Kuhram and Sarsutf, and Tabarhindh with' Lahd (probably 
Lahore] and Kuhrdm formed the object of his struggles with Altamsh. 

Under Altamsh Malik Tij.ud'Din, Sanjard-Gazlak Kbdn, SuMnf 
Shamsf, was 7 nalik of Tabarhindh. Malik Sher Khan>i -Sunqar retired 
towards Turkisttn, leaving Uch, Multan and Tabarhindh in the hands of 
dependents. Muhammad Shdh obtained possession of these befs and they 
were made over to Arsalin Kb 4 n, Sanjara-i>Chist. On his return Sher 
Khan endeavoured, but without success, to recover Tabarhindh. He 
was, however, induced to appear at Delhi, where Tabarhindh was restored 
to him. Tabarhindh was, however, soon bestowed on Malik Nasrat Khan, 
Badar*ud-Dfn Sunqar together with Sundm, Jhajhar, Lakhwal and the 
country as far as the ferries in the Beds. 

In 1239 A.D. Malik Ikhtiydr-ud-DIn, Karakash, Khdn-i-Actkfn, became 
superintendent of the crown province [khdlisa) of Tabarhindh under 
Altamsh. He was Altunia’s confederate, and on the assassination of 
Ikhtiydr'ud'Dfn he induced Raziya to marry him. 

On the accession of Ald>ud>Ofn, Mas'iid Shdh, Tabarhindh was 
entrusted to Malik Nazir-nd'DIn Muhammad, of Bindir. 

Ald-ud-Din assigned the fortress of Tabarhindh and its dependencips 
to Malik Sher Kh&n in fief and he led a force from it against the Qarlighs 
in Multdn. 

E. H. i, III, Sher Khan repaired Bhatinda and Bhatner. 

Bhatinda was conquered by Mahdrnja Aid Singh with the aid of the 
Sikh confederacy [dal) in about 1754 A. D. 

' Maggtiar suil{ 2nd. But tho year 1422 Bikramf does not corteipand trilh ilie tine ol 
Mubsmuad ol Ghor. 

:.AfnZ'i‘Ba;Si Bans, U, pssrs 2 Z 4 ‘ 2 S and S77‘78. 
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The fortress was in the possession of Sard&r Jodh, and from him it 

e ssed into the hands of his nephew Sukh Chain Singhj a Sabo Jat. 

abarija Amar Singh sent a force against it, following in person shortly 
afterwards. The town was taken, and Sard&r Sukh Dds Singh and Hazarf 
Bakht Singh Pdrbfii left with a considerable force to reduce the fort, 
while the Mah&raja returned to Patiala. Knpdr Singh, son of Sukh Chain 
Singh, surrendered and evacuated the fort in 182B Sambat.* 

Bhatinda is now a thriving town, its houses being mostly built of 
brick, with fairly straight and wide streets. It has a considerable trade, 
being situated in the great grain-prodneing Jangal tract In the Rajindar 
Ganj, constructed in 1938 Sambat near the railway station, is a large 
market, in which 12,000 maunds of grain are sold on .an average daily for 
three months in the year. Wheat, gram, sarson and tdrd-mira are the 
chief exports. Previous to Sambat 1950, when there was no other grain* 
market, it exported 83,000 maunds daily. Two grain-dealing firms of 
which Ralli Brothers are one have agencies at Bhatinda. Cur, shakkar 
and khand are imported from the United Provinces ; rice from Amritsar 
and Cawnpore (S. P. Railway) ; ghi from the Bangar, United Provinces 
and Rutlam ; cotton seed from the United Provinces and Multfin. In the 
Rijindar Ganj, Mandi and Kikarwila Bfiziir and in the town itself the 
Noharydnwdla Bdzar and the Fort Bdz&r are the most important bdsdrs. 
In the Rlijindar Ganj the houses and shops are built nearly in the same 
style. The chief streets are the Maihna, Jhuttike, Sire, Bh£Ik! and 
BuriwAle, of which the first three «e inhabited mostly by the Jats. 
The tahsfl and police station are inside the town and the post office is 
in the Rdjindar Ganj. There is a High School where English and 
Vernacular are taught, and a hospital in charge of an Assistant Surgeon. 
The kttcltari of the City Magistrate is also in Ihtf Wn. The railway 
station lies north-west of the town, and is already insufficient for the 
numbers of trains daily running through it. It is’ the junction of the 
Rajpura-Bhatinda, Delhi-Samasata, Rewati-Ferozepore and Bhatinda- 
Bikiner Railways, There are also offices of the District Traffic Super- 
intendent of North-Western Railway and of the Executive Engineer of 
the Bhatinda Irrigation Division. A rest camp has been made for British 
troops to halt at within the area of the town of Bhatinda. There is also a 
dak bungalow (furnished) near the railway station and there are two fine 
sardit for the accommodation of travellers. B. Thdkar Das, late Station 
Master, also built some fine houses to be let to travellers on rent. There 
are water-mills erected by Canal Officers on the Bhatinda Branch. There 
is no proper water-supply. There is a very large and famous fort® built 
on a raised ground. It is a square ( 65 o' each side), having 36 bastions 
nearly 118' high. The town was built in the days when the river Sutlej® 
was running near this place, but it is not fully known who built the fort. 
Inside the fort is the gurdwdra of Guru Gobind Singh. 


1 Vide Hiilory of PatiiU by Khilffa Muhamnad Haian, pages 83-5, 

- There aie three more farts, Bhataer in Bikiner, Abohar and Sirsa in British territorv 
nbieh are situated at about equal distances (32 tot) from each other, forming in a measure a 
quadrangle; and their similarity leads to the conclusion that they nere built under one ruler. 
Tbe fort is a square, occupying 14 acres of land, entirely built up of bricke and mortar* 
and, with tbe exception of the outer wail, is filled np with earth ; It looks like a mound of earth 
surrounded by brick walls and lownts. It is so high as to be visible from a dislanco of 15 miles 
(Patiila History, page 19). 

® Vide Dr. Oldham’s book, “The Loit Rivers of the Indian Deserti.’’ 
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Bbadasr. 


Bhadaur is a town in the Anfihadgarh tahsll and nhdmai lying iG 
miles west of Barnila in 75“ 23' E. and 30° 28' N. Population (igoi) 7,710 
as against 7,177 in 1891 and 6,912 in 1881. Founded in 1718 by Sardir 
Dunnfi Singh, brother of the Rija AlA Singh of PATIALA, Bhadaur has 
since remained the residence of the chiefs of Bhadaur, who have an impos- 
ing house in the town. It is a healthy and flourishing town with a small 
manufacture of bell-metal and brass-ware, its light dbkiioras and katorat 
being well-known. It contains a mahalla of the Tliatheras, by whom these 
articles are made. Its bouses are mostly of brick, the artisan classes living 
inside the town and the ]at landholders in its outskirts. It possesses a 
police station, a vernacular middle school and post oflicc. 

Bhawanigarh Tahsil. 


Bhawlinfgarh (or Dhoddn) is the north-western lalisfl’ of the Karm- 
garh tiitdmal, lying between 75® 57' and 76° 18' E., 29® 48' and 30® 24' N., 
with an area of 488 square miles. It has a population (igoi) of 1 40,309 as 
against 140,607 in 1891, and contains one town, Samana, with 213 villages. 
Its head-quarters are at the village of Bhaw 4 nigarh or Dhodin. In 1903-04 
its land revenue with cesses amounted to Ps. 3,04,122. 

Bhawanigarh Town (Dhodan). 

Bhawfinlgarh or Dhoddn village is the head-quarters of the tahsll of that 
name (Karmgarh msawa/). Lying in 30® 16' N. and 75® 61' E, it is 2a miles 
west ofPatiAla, with which it is connected by a metalled road. It?s a 
purely agricultural vi lage, built of sun-dried bricks, but contains a fort 
in which are the kaehans of the tidsim and ndib-ndsim. The tahsil 
offices are in the vi lage ^vhich also possesses a dispensary, anglo-ver- 
nacular middle school, police station and post office. Population f loot 1 
3,404 souls. Its older name of Dhodan is derived from the Dhodfin^ Jats 
which holds it. It was re-named Bhawanigarh 
by Baba Ala Singh in whose time a sheep is said to have defended 
• Itself against two wolves at the shrine of Bha^vd^^ Devi in the Dhoddn 
£'of Bhawan°ga?h? ^ advised the Mahdrajato build the 

Bhikhi Tahsil. 

ve® fill’d the Andhadgarh lying between 

75 t5 75 50 E. and 29 ® 45 ' and 30® 14' N., with an area of 645 

square miles. It has a population (1901) of 128,965 souls as against 

SeorBhIkhf'‘^t,T‘S'"®^ headVarters are a*t the 

Rs f 70 993 ^svenue with cesses amounted in 1903-04 to 

Chail. '■ 

the Mahirija of Patiila, lies in the 
^rpana of Chad, Pinjaur tahsil, tnsdmat Piniaur, 22 miles east of 

Sirali'hv the K«fr" I^Ika-Simla Railway and 24 miles south-east of 
Sht^n?T;S?‘ ^ 30® 57' 30" N. and 77® 15' E. The 

V ^ ^ sea-level. Its population 

‘^‘"■ing the summer 
^ ^ originally a possession of Keonthal 

State, but was wested from , t bv the Gurkha Commander Amar Singh 

fL Rrt- i.^r^ ^ 2 °II> of October iSi?, 

the British Government transferred the portions of the BaghStand Keonthal 
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territories to the Patiila State on payment of a naerSnA of Rs. 2,80,000.* CHAP. fVi' 

The hill on which the MaMrija's palace stands is cilled Rijgarh. The — 

Residency House is situated on Padhewa, and the third liill, which is 

included in Chfiil, is known as Tibba Siddh. Prior to 1889 there were no 

houses on these hills, but only a temple of Shirajf on the latter hill. The Chill. 

handsome villa of the Mahdrtfja, which is lighted by electricity, was built 

in 1 69 t>Q2. Close to it is the Guest House, a line building, generally known 

as the DharimsaU, for European and other gentlemen. Other buildings arc 

Pine Cottage, Billiard Room, Garden Collage, Glen View Cottage, Oak 

Cottage .and Siddh Cottage. The station is provided with waterMVorks. 

The superintendence of the station and sanitaiy arranmments arc under the 
Medical Adviser to the Mahirdj.i. The summer ciim<atc of the place is 
salubrious, but the winter is intensely cold and snoav often falls. Chiil 
has a post olHccand a sub'trc.nsury’. It possesses no State school in the 
locality, but has an indigenous school where a Pandit teaches Ndgri. There 
is no police station. The ia:dr, called Am-khari, consists of 15 or 16 shops, 
owned by Br.ihm.ans, Riljputs and Sdds. There is a garden at Mohog. 

A telephone connects the nalace of the Malifirfija witli the stable, ciccttic 
house, and the hfcdical Aoviscr’s house. A karge ^acc has been cleared 
for a badminton and two tennis courts. The Ch/iil hills arc den.scly 
wooded, with trees similar to those in Simla. The dcoddr is the principal 
tree, both .as regards value and abundance. 

Chhat. 

Chhat (in the Bandr tahsil of Pinpur m’sdtital] is an .ancient vill.ige, 

7 miles c.ast of Bandr in 30® 36' N. and 76“ 50' B. Bandr is closely 
connected with Chhat, and the two places are commonly mentioned togethe 
as Chhat'Bandr. The ruins of old buildings, still to be seen, show that it 
mu'l have been one of the instfs or suburbs of Bandr which w.^'! 
formerly .a large town, and there .arc a good many Muhammadan tombs.® 

It cont.ains an old fort. Its population in 1901 w.a5 G74. Tradition s.ays 
that its old name av.as Lakhn.autf, and that RAt Pithora, who was shabd-bttlhi 
(/.f., could shoot au anow as f.ar .as a voice can be he.ard, whatever might 
intervene}, was imprisoned here bySbahdb'ud-Dfn in a house whose roof was 
made of a sheet 01 iron one bilisht feet) thick. ShahAb>ud-Dln, sitting 
on the roof, c.allcd to Rai P.athor.a, who aiming by the voice shot an arrow 
which pierced the roof and killed Sbah.ab>ud-Uin. Hence the place became 
known as Chhat, ‘ a roof ’ [.Sair-i-Punjab, page 405 and cf, Afn*i-Akbarf 
translated by Francis Gladwin, page 386. This is of course pure legend,] 1 * 

Fatehcarh Tahsil. 

Fatchgarh (or Sirhind) is the he.id-qu.irtcre tehsll of tlie Amargarh 
nhimal, lying between 76 ® 17' ,nnd 76 ® 42' E. and 30® 33' and 30° 59' N., 


■Klitotjr of PsiUln, pp. Hj-Ga. 

^he Inutiptfoet nn (ha (onbi ef (bs foltonln;' pensni {;iT« the dstei of their 
death 

tl) Mirra MIt Mshammad Kh<n, Htrrf, died On the i;th Shtvwdl, tooo A, H. 

(3) KhawjjaUttl.ed.Dfn Khifl, •onofSelUn HoiiInShdh, HItrf, died on the isih 
RahkI.Awwal,ioooA,H. 

(3) Moiammit Melilta 802310, diufihter of Klniri]t Imid-od’Daula, HIrif, r«Ihrf, 
dird on the 19th Rabf.tthAmriU, 1013 A. H. 

ShShtida MIru Khawlli Jnlil.ud>Dfft Khlln, non of Mfr Ahccad Khdn, ten of 
KhatrSja Snlemdo Kh<a, eon at 8.tdihSh All Sher Khdn, eon ot Btdihilh Husain 
Shtb, HIrrf, Delhrf, died on the iplh Ramcin, tooo A. H. 

(5) Shlhaidu ]a 11 |.ail*Dfn of KhauHtitin died on the Both Zil HI], 70J A. H. 
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with an area of 290 square miles. It has a population ( i ooi) of 1 26,589 souls 
as against 130,741 in 1891, and contains the towns of Basi and SlRHlSD 
or Fatehgarh, its head^quarters, with 247 villages. Its land revenue wUli 
cesses amounted in 1903-04 to Rs. 2,66,974. 


Ghanaur Tahsil. 


Ghanaur is the southern tahsil of the Pinjaur nizdfiiatt lying betufccn 
76° 50' and '76° 29' E. and 30“ 29' and 30° 4' N., with an area of 178 square 
miles. It has a population (1901) of 45,344 souls as against 49,842 in 1891, 
and 171 villages. Its head-quarlers are at the village of Ghahaur. Its land 
revenue with cesses amounted in 1903-04 to Rs, 2(02,489, 

Ghuram (Ramgarh). 

Rdmgarh, the ancient Ghurdm (spelt Kuhrdm in Aln-i-Akbari and other 
Muhamnladan histories) is a village in Ghanaur tahsil (Pinjaur mtdmafj, 
26 thiles south of Rdjpurain 30° 7' N. and 76“ 33' E., with a population 
of 798ini90i. It is an ancient place with many ruins in its vicinity, 
which show that it was a great town in former days. Tradition avers that 
it was the abode of the nans&l (the maternal grandfather) of R&m Chandar 
of Ajodhia .1 KuhrSm was one of the forts which first surrendered to 
Muhammad of Ghor after his defeat of Pirth! Raj at Tarawart in Ii 93 i 
and it was entrusted to Qutb-ud-Dm, afterwards king of Delhi. From this 
place he marched on Hansf. It continued to be an important fiel of Delhi. 
Near it stands an old fort, to the south of which is a garden surrounded by 
a tahH wall, adjacent to which is a large tank. A little to the east of the 
village is the Shrine of Mirdn Said Bbikh, within whose walls are three 
buildings, in tbe central one of which hangs an iron globe suspended to 
a chain. Here a fair is held in As&rh. A tomb of LallinwAla (Sakhi 
Sarwar) also stands there. 


Govindcarh Tahsil. 

Govihdgarh {Bhatinda) is the western labsll of the AfiShadgarh 
ttizdmat lying between 74*’ 41' and 75° 31' E. and 29“ 33' ahd 30“ 30' 
N., with an area of 769 square miles. It has a population (1901) of i 47 > 4>^3 
souls as against 123,59a in 1891, and contains the town of BHATINDA, 
also called Govindgarb, its head-quarters, with 196 villages, Tire land 
revenue with cesses amounted in 1903-04 to Rs. 2,74,444. 

Hadiaya, 

The town of Hadiaya is in the tahsil and nhdmat of Andhadgarh, 
4 miles south of Barnila, in 75° 34' E. and 30“ 19' N. Population (1901) 
5,414 as against 6,181 in iSgi and 6,834 in i8Sr, a decrease due to the 
rising importance of Barndla. Its population is largely agricultural. It 
has a small trade in grain and some manufacture of iron locks, pkaurus, 
and carts. The town contains a gurdwdra of Guru Teg Bahfidnr and a 
large tank at which a large fair is held in Baisdkh. The Bairfigf fagirs 
have a dera here. It contains a police post and a vernacular primary 
school. 


r Scctho Sandn sranti, lOth chtiand, of dura Qobiud Singli, 
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Kalait. 

Kiilail (Kilayat) in the Narwana lahsd o( Karmgarli ttisdmaf, CHAP, IV. 
now a station on the Narw.ina-Kaithal line, is a place of great anti- n|a_7rirf 
quit}’, in 29° 41' N. and 76° 19' E., 13 miles south-west of Kaithal. intorost. 

It contains two ancient temples, ascribed to R&ja Silbiban, on which 
arc Sanskrit inscriptions, and a tank, known as Kapal Muni’s lirai/t, i^*'***’ 
which is held saerra by Hindus. Kalait was described in the Report, 

Punjab Circle, Arch.xological Survey, for 1888-89. The temples, tradi- 
tionally seven in number, .arc therein said to be four in number, and their 
age is stated to be .about 800 years. Their destruction is attributed to 
.Aurangreb. Population (1901) '3,490 souls. The place lies within a radius 
of 40 ios from the Kuruk5lictr.a, within which Hindus do not consider it 
ncccss<ary to t.akc the bones and ashes of the dc.ad to the Ganges. The 
village contains a vernacular primary school. 

. Karmcarh Nizamat. 

Tlic Karmgarli msdmtil, which takes its name from the village of 
Karmgarli (Sutrana), 33 miles south-west of P<atilila, lies between 76" 36' 
and 7S“ 40' E. and 29® 23' and 30® 27' N., with an .area of 1,801 square 
miles. It has a population (tqoi) of 500,635 souls ns against 500,225 in 
iSqi, and contains four tou-ns, Patiala, Samana. Sunam and Sanaur, and 
665 villages. Its head-tjuarters arc at Bhawfinfgarh or Dhod.in, a village in 
t.ihsll BhawAnfgarh. The land revenue with cesses amounted in 1903-04 to 
Rs. 9,46,368. The nhdmat consists of a fairly compact area in the south- 
east of the main portion of the State, and is divioed into four tahslls,— 

PatMIa, Ch.'iwiinfgarli, Sunlim and Narndna, of which the first three lie in 
that order from cast to west, partly in the Pawlidh and partly in the Jangal 
tract, on the north of the Ghaggar river, while the fourth tahsfl, th.it of 
N.irv.'fina, lies on its south bank in the Bangar. 

Lalgarii. 

Lalgarh, usu.illy known as I.anngowal, is the l.irgcsl village 
in the Stale. It lies in Sunlim tahsfl of Karingarh nizimal, 8 miles 
north-west of SunSm in 30® 12' N. and 75® 44' E., and was rebuilt 
by Mahiiraja Ala Singh. A purely .igricullur.il village with an area 
of 100,000 it produces .1 v.isl quantity of gr,iiti. It is built of 

sun-dried bricks and contains a police post, Popul.ilion (1901} 6,057 
souls- 

Mansukpur- 

Mansurpiir, c.illcfl Chhlnlfinwila, is a very old vill.igc on the R.ij- 
piira-Bh.itinda line in Bhaw.inigarh laiisfl of Karmg.irl) nieumat. It was 
rcnoiMied for its ehhinl—' chinU ’—of fast colour, whence its name. It lies 
ill 30® 23 ' N. and 76’ 5' E, Its popuhilion in igoi was i,SCo, it 
contains the ticval or .shrine of M.igghf Ram Vedintt, who founded the 
Apo-Ap sect. Its first hisloric.il mention dales from 1236, when the Sul- 
1, in Rukn-ud-dfn Ffro* Shah 1 , son of Allamsh, led his army towards 
Ivuhrim, and in the vicinity of M.insurpiir and Taraiii (Tariwarl in liarnlil) 
put to death a number of his TAjik officials. Like Samina and Sun&ni 
It formed one of the great fiefs round Delhi, and is more than 
once mentioned in tlic ’r.ibaq.it-i-NAsiri. Hero Maharfija S.ihib Singli 
fought a battle with Malidnija Ranjft Singli wbich ended in their re- 
conciliation, Firoi! SliMi cut a c.inal from lliu Sutlej in order 
to irrigate Sirhind, Mansurpur and < SunSm, but it is now merely a 
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seasonal torrent. Its climate used to be good, but is now malarious. There 
was a fort in Mansdrpur, where Maharija Sihib Singh built a resi- 
dence. Theitoffrfdwaremainly Khatrlsi^Rijputs and Mughals. There 
are a post office and a vernacular primary school here. 

Mohindargarh Nizamat. 

The Mohindargarh nizamat lies behveen 27° 18' and 28® 28' N. and 
75 ® 56’ 7 ®® square miles. It is bounded 

on the north by the Dadri tahsll of Jlnd, on the west and south by Jaipur 
territory, and on tie east by the State of Alivar and the Bawal mzdmat 
ofNabha. It has a population (igol) of 140,376 as against 147,912 in 
1891, and contains the towns of NarnAUL and MOHINDARGARH or Kdnaud, 
its head^iuarters, with 268 villages. In 1903-04 its land revenue with 
cesses amounted to Rs. 3,85,310. Situated in the ratreme south-east oi 
the province, it is geographically part of the Rdjpfilana desert and forms 
along narrow strip of territory lying north by; south. It is partially 
watered by three streams : the Dohin. which rises in the Jaipur lulls, 
traverses the whole length of the nizamat and passes into Jlnd territory 
to the north ; the Krishndwatf, which also rises in Jaipur and flows past 
Nirnaul town into Ndbha territory in the east ; and the Gohif. It is 
divided into two tahsfls, MOHINDARGARH or K&naud, and NarNAUL, 

Mohindargarh Tahsil. 

hlohindargarh or Kdnaud is the head-quarters tahsil of the Mohindar- 
garh (Ndmaul) nizamat, lying between 75® 56' and 76® 18' E. and 28® 6' 
and 28" 28' N., with an area of 330 square miles. It has a population 
(igot) of 55,246 souls as against 59,867 in 1891, and contains the town 
of Mohindargarh, popularly called KanAUD, its head-quarters, within 
villages. Its land revenue with cesses amounted in 1903-04 to Rs, 1,50,859. 

Mohindargarh Town. 

Mohindargarh {Kdnaud), the head-quarters top of the Mohindargarh 
tahsil and nizamat, lying 24 miles south of Dadri, in 76® 13' E. and 
28° 16' N. Population (igoi) 9,984 souls. K&naud was founded by Malik 
Mahddd Kh&n, a servant of Bfibar, and first peopled, it is said, by 
Brahmans of the Kdnaudia sisan or group, whence its name. It remained 
a pargana of the sarkdr or government of Ndrnaul under the Mughal 
emperors, and about the beginuing of the 19th century was conquered by 
the Ihikur of Jaipur, who ivasin turn expelled by Nawib Najaf Quit Khdn, 
the great minister of the Delhi court under Shih Alam, On his deaSi his 
widow maintained her independence in the fortress, but in 1792 Sindhia’s 
general De Boigne sent a force against it under Perron. IsmMI Beg 
persuaded its mistress to resist and marched to her relief, but she was hilled 
in the battle which ensued under the walls of Kdnaud and IsmMl Beg 
surrendered to Perron. Kdnaud then became the principal stronghold of 
Appa Khande RSo, Sindhia’s feudatory who held the Rewdii territory. It 
eventually became a possession of the British by whom it was granted to the 
Nawab of Jhajjar. By the ranad of 4th January 1861, /argo/ntr K&naud 
and Buddhd&na were granted, with all the rights pertaining thereto, by the 
British Government to Mah&r&ja Narindar Singh, in lieu of Rs. 19.38,800. 
The fort of Kanaud is said to have been built by the Marathas. The inner 
rampart is^aMdandthe outer kaekehd. The treasury and jail are in 
the fort. The place possesses an old garden, an anglo-vcrnacular 
middle school, a police station, a post office, and a dispensary. 
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Narnaul Tahsil. 

Narnaul is the southern tahsfl of the Mohindargarh {Ndrnauf) 
[odmat, lying between 75® 58' and 76® 1 7' E. and 27® 18' and 28" 8' N., 
ith an area of 274 square miles. It has a population (igoi) of 85,130 
)uls as against 88,045 1S9I1 and contains the town of NarnAUL, its 

:ad-quarters, with 157 villages. Its land revenue with cesses amounted 
1903.04 to Rs. 2,34,45a. 


Narnaul Town. 


Narnaul,! after Pati&Ia the most 


Year of 
ceosuse 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

St 

20,053 

9.984 

l 0 ,o 6 B 

••• 

31,159 

10,413 

10,746 

01 M« 

19.489 1 

9466 

10,023 


important town in the State, 
is the head*quarters of the 
Ndmaul tahsfl (in nisdmot 
Mohindargarh), . lying (in 
28® 3' N. and 76° 10' E.) on 
both sides of the Chhalak 
nadi ; it is 37 miles south-west 
from Rewfirf, with which it 
is connected by the Rewdri- 
Phulera Railway, and has de- 
creased in population as the 
marginal figures shmv. This 
decrease is attributed to the 


mine of 1956 Sambat (tSgg A. D.). As constituted by religions its 
}pulation is shown in Table 7 of Part B. The town lies on high ground, 
id the houses, some of which have two storeys, arc almost all built of 
one. Its lanes arc steep and narrow, but paved with stone, and its climate, 
lough hot and dry, is healthy. Nirnaul is a place of considerable anti- 
lity. Founded according to tradition goo years ago near the Dhosf hill in 
le midst of a vast forest, it was called Nfiharhaul or the ' lion’s dread.’ 
nothcr folk etymology ascribes its foundation to Rfija Launkarn, after 
hose wife Nfir Laun is named. After Launkarn’s time it fell into the hands 
: the Muhammadans. In the Digbije of Saihdeo (Sabhaparb of the 
ahlibharata) it is said that Saihdeo marched southwards from Delhi to 
lc Chambal river, after conquering Narrashtra or Ndrnaul. N&rnaul is 
'St mentioned in the Muhammadan historians as given by Altamsh 
fief to his Malik Saif-ud-Dfn, afterwards feudatory of Sun&m.' In hid 
hurrat-ul-hamdl, Amfr Kliusro mentions it as under Malik Kutlagh- 
.gin, Azam, Mubdrak, amir of Narnaul under Ffroz Shfih Khiljf,^ In 
{41 (689 H.) it was held by IkUrn Khfin^ and Bahfidur Ndhir and 
undcred by Khizr Khdn on his expedition into the turbulent Mewat. 
rahim Khan, grandfather of Sher Shah, entered the service of Jamdl 
ih&n, Sdrang-Khanf, of Hisir-Ffroza, who bestowed on him several villages 
! pargona Ndrnaul for the maintenance of 40 horse, and at N&rnaul Ibrahfm 
Mn died.* His tomb is still shown, in the town, which claims to be Sher 
h&h’s birthplace. Sher Sh&h’s vassal Hajf Shah was expelled from 
irnaul by the redoubtable Tardi Beg on Humdyun’s restoration ; and, in 
le reign of Akbar, Shah Qulf Mahram adorned the town with buildings and 
Tge tanks. N&rnaul was the centre of Abd Ma'filf's revolt tinder Akbar.’ 

* It was one o( tha tatHrs qE sdia oE Agra under the Mughal Emperors, 

»T. N., pageyjo. 

‘ E. H. I, lit, page S 4 o. 

* E. H. 1 ., IV, pages 308.9, 

’E. H; pageiai. 
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Under Alamgir in 1672 A. D. occurred a curious revolt of a body calling 
themselves the Satniimfsj Mandihs or Muudihs, inhabitants of Mewdt, who 
considered themselves immortal, 70 lives being promised to every one who 
fell in action. A body of about 5,000 collected near Nirnaul and plundered 
cities and districts. TAhir Khin faufiidr, at first unable to withstand 
them, deputed a force under several officers including Kamiil-ud-Dfn, 
son of Oiler Kh&n, Purdil, son of Firoz-ud-dfn, Mewati, atid the rising 
was suppressed with great slaughter and the Hindus called it the 
mahdbhdral on account of the number of elephants killed in the cam- 
paign.' The Muntkhab-ul-Lub'ab states that the Satndmfs got possession 
of N&rnaul, killed the faajddr, and organised a rude administration. 
Under Nasir-ud-Dfn Muhammad Shdh, Sarf-ud-Daula, Iradatmand Khan 
was sent against Raja Ajft Singh who had revolted and taken 
possession of Ajmer, Sambhai and Nirnaul, but he abandoned the latter 
place on the advance of the royal army.® Under Ahmad Shfih, 'Itmdd- 
ud-Daula obtained the subahddri of Ajmer and the faujddri of NArnaul, 
vice Sa’Adat Khan deposed, with the title of Imam-ul-Mulk Kh&n-Kh£ndn. 
On the break up of the Mughal dynasty Nfirnaul became an appanage 
of Jaipur, and in 1 793—97 Ndrnaul and Kanaud were taken by de Boigne 
and given to Murtaza Khan Bharaich.® In reward for his services in the 
Mutiny Mahiraja Narindar Singh was granted the ildqa of Narnaul of the 
annual value of Rs. 2,00,000 with all the accompanying sovereign rights. 

The town boasts a considerable trade in cotton, f/if, sarson and wool. 
Painted bed-legs, jdjams, sarotds, embroidered shoes, leather halters, 
leather bags, brass huqqas and chilms and silver buttons are made and 
chunris or women’s head-dresses are dyed. Raths and majhoHs are also 
made and its (white-wash) lime and henna are in great demand. Nirnaul 
possesses many buildings of interest, including a large sardi erected by 
Rai Mukand Rii Kayatli in the time of Sh&h Jahin. In this the magistrate 
of Mohindargarh holds his court. The tahsil and police station are in the 
town, which also possesses an anglo -vernacular middle school, a post 
office, and a dispensary in charge of an Assistant Surgeon. Other old 
buildings arc the Khin Sarwar tank, chhatta, of Rai Mukand Rai, Chor 
Gumbaz, Sobha Sagar tdldb, and a spacious building with nine court-yards, 
and a garden and bioli remains of the takkt of Mirza AH Jin, a man of 
note in Akhbar's time, Nawab Shih QuH Khin's mausoleum, and tombs 
of Pir Turkman and Shah Nizim. The town contains a sardi and several 
dkarmsdlds, and' outside it are several large tanks. The most important 
lanes are the Mandf, Adina Masjid, Kayath-wira, Saraf, Kbarkharf, Chind- 
wara, Missarwara and Farash-khana, with the Naya and Purina bdadrs, 
the latter a general, the former a grain, market, built in igi6 Sambat by 
Mahirija Narindar Singh. On the Dhosi (a flat-topped hill near Narnaul; 
is a well named etorfar sacred to Chiman Rishi, which the Hindus 

worship, and when the tilh of Amawas happens upon a Friday the 
water flows over at sunrise, at which time the people bathe there. In the 
months of Chet and Katak great fairs arc held there. 

Narwana Tahsil. 

Natwinais the southern tahsil of the Karmgarh nhdmdtf lying 
south of the Ghaggar river between 75° 58' and 76® 27’ E. andzg® 23' 


•E.H.l.,VII, 186, r/. S 94 -S. 

-E. H. I., VIII, page 44. 

® Tod’s RijisUD, Voinne II, page 399, 
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and 20° si' N. It has an area of 538 square miles. Its population (1901) CHAP. IV. 
is 1 17,604 as against 108,913 in 1891, and it contains 133 villages, 1 
head-quarters being ar the village of Nanvfina. In 1903*04 the la jp^great. 
revenue with cesses amounted to Rs. i>79»°87* 

Narwana Tahsil. 


Narwana Town. 


Narwana,' the head-quarters of the tahsil of that name in Karmgarh 
niedmat, is a village, lying in 29° 36' N. and 76° 1 1' E , with a station on 
the Southern Punjab Raflway, about half a mile from the village. A purely 
agricultural place, built* mostly of brick, it is a mart for cotton, ri/, 
mitng, moth and Idfra, and has a ginning factory near the railway 
station. The place is not yet connected with the station by a road, and in 
the rainy season access to it is difficult. The place boasts a vernacular 
middle school, dispensary, police station and post office. Population 
(igoi) 4,432 souls. 

Pail. 


The town of Pali (30° 43' N. and 76° 7' E.), head-quarters of the 
tahsil of that name, is officially called Sfihibgarh, It is in the Amargarh 
r.isdmat and lies 34 miles from Patiila and 6 miles from the Chiwa Station 
on the North-Western Railway, but it is not connected with the station by 
a road. Nearly all the houses are of masonry and the lanes though narrow 
are straight and well paved, and as it lies on a mound, the site of a ruined 
village, ail its drainage runs outside the town. The bdsdr divides it into 

tw’o parts, on one side of 
which reside Muhammadans 
and on the other Hindus. 
Females. '’“’It that there 

is no need for women to go into 
the bdtdr to reach one lane 
from another. The population 
in 1881, 1891 and 1901 is 
2,477 shown in the margin, and its 
jSao constitution by religions is 

shown in Table 7 of Part 
2,717 B. It has decreased since 

1891, but increased since 

1881. The place is a healthy 
one. The town is of some antiquity and the following account is given of 
its foundation More than 700 years ago Shih Hasan, a Muhammadan 
faqir, took up his abode on the ruins of a town. The Seonf Khatrfs came 
from Chiniot to Pail, and at the faqir's suggestion settled there. In digging 
its foundiitions they found a pdseb or pdil (a woman’s foot ornament) and 
told the faqir who advised them to name the place afterthe ornament. Shdh 
Hasan’s tomb stands in the town and a fair is held at it every year. In 
1236 A. D. the rebellious Malik Ala-ud-Din Jfini was killed at Nagiwan in 
the district of Pail by the partisans of the SultSn Razfya, daughter of 
Altamsh. Pail was a fargana of Sirhind in Akbar's time. The town is 
not a place of much trade, only mink (pepper) and some grain being export- 
ed. Carving door frames is done by its carpenters, and they also make 

* Its SrlKinal nataie is popularly sapposed to be Morulna after the name of Jats of the Mor 

git. 
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CHAP. IV. ralhs and bahlU. Light country shoes arc also made. The to\Yn contains 
— a tahsil, high school, dispensary, post office, and police^ post. There is 

Places of also an old fort, a fine jfwwia (the tomb of some imperial official), and a 

interest. ^a<Aw»»d/t or house of stone, with door frames and gates also of 
Pill. stone. There is a tank called-tlfe Gangs Sigar and a tentph - of -dilafiidco, 

called the DasnSm kA Akhdra. Here every year the.RAm Lfla is celebrat. 
ed on the Dasahra day. Mahddeo md Pfirbatf ajr worshipped in the form 
of Lallo (Rail) and Shankar, and in (wt girlsjafnent daily in their names. 
In Baisikh the mourning ceases. Tw^malgcs of dung and clay are made 
and handsomely dressi^ These are then worshipped, and finally all the 
Hindu women of the town assemble and lament, then sing joyful songs 
and cast the images into a tank or well. The landowners of Psil arc 
Khatrls. 


Patiala Tahsil. 

Patidla or Chaurisi is the north-eastern tahsil of the Karmgarh 
nia&mal, lying between 76° 17' and 76° 36' E., 30° 8' and 30° 27' N,, with 
an area of 282 s^are miles. Its population was 121,224 in tgot as 
against 128,221 in lopt. It contains two towns, PATIALA, its head-quarter.?, 
and SanAUR, with 197 villages. The great fort of Bahndurgarh, four miles 
north-east from PatiAla, lies within the tahsil. The tahsil is wholly 
within the Pawfidh. In 1903*04 the land revenue with cesses amounted 
to Rs. 2,14,086. 


Patiala Town. 


Patilila, the capital of the State, lies in a depression on the western bank 
of thePatiSla nadi, on the Rajpura*Bhat)nda Railway, 34 miles from Ambil- 
la Cantonment, in 30® 20' N. and 76° 28' E. It is also connected with 
Nibha and Sangrdr Iw a metalled road. Tradition says that Patanwali 
/AeA or the ruins of r&tan lay where the foundation of the Patiala jila, 
' palace,’ was laid. It is also said that long ago a P&tan-kf-Rinf lived in 
PAtan. Muhammad SaUh and other influential Khokliar eaminddrs of 
porgana Sanaur surrendered Sanaur with its 84 villages to Mabdrdja Ala 
Singh. In order to maintain his hold over the newly acquired territory 
it was necessary to erect a stronghold, so the MahlSrfija selected PatiSla 
for its site, it being at that time a small and little known village of 
pargana Sanaur, and erected a iachcln garhi (stronghold) in 1753, This 
garhi was situated a little to the cast of the present qita, which was 
founded in 1763 by Maharaja Ala Singh and built from the custom 
dues collected at Sirhind [Tdrlkh-i-Pati&la, pages 49-50 and 61]. 
After the fall of Sirhind in 1763 its inhabitants migrated in large num- 
bers to Patilila, where they are still knowm as Sirhindfs. Since its foundation 
it has always been in the possession of the Mahdrdjas of Patiala, and under 
their rulc has increased in population, size and prosperity. It is now a fine 
town covering an area of 1,209 Paiba highas, A mud wall {kef) which sur- 
rounded the town was demolished in Sambat 1935 hy the second (Council of 
Regency. Some gates sUll standing are remains of the hot. The houses 
mostly built of brick are crowded together. The lanes arc narrow and 
crooked, and are for the most part paved or metalled. The b&t&r streets 
arc wide and straight The shops near the gila are of a uniform style. The 
most important lanes are the Latdroura, Bhandifin kf gall, Desrij, 
Chhatta Nand Mai, in which Khatrls, BaniAs and Brahmans mostly live. 
The chief bdsdrs are the Chauk, the Dhak bdadr, Sirhindf and SAmAnia 
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The population in l88i, 1891 and 1901 is shown in the margin. 

constitution by religion 


of census. 

Persons. 

1 

Males. 

Females. 


53.^29 

30.858 

32,771 


ss.ssfi 

34 ,ta 8 

21,728 

SC* ••* 

S 3 S 4 S 

• 31.494 

22.051 


Places of 
interest. 


Its CHAP. IV. 

_ is 

shown in Table 7 of Part B. 

The situation of the town on 
low-lying* land and the numer- Pati&Ia Town, 
ous tobas (ponds') in it used to 
cause serious outbreaks of ' 

disease, and to protect it 
against these some depressions 
have been filled in and the 
remainder drained. The 
sanitary arrangements are 
good and malarial fever is not 
now severe. Drinking water 
lined from wells inside the town and water in the rainy season is not 


'atidlais a mart iac goto} kandri, aari, dank, sitdra, bddla (gold lace), Tradeand fflsnu* 
I and darydi (silk cloth). Silk and sari embroidery is also made by factuies. 
niris, designs of all sorts being worked on the edges of ehddars, ekogas, 

s, handkerchiefs and caps. Silk dsdrbands (trouser strings) are also 
The light cups of bell metal {phdl kd kaiil\ are well known. 

is consumed in great quantities, but sugar and rice are also important 
:s. "1 here is a State workshop outside the city where repairs of all 

are undertaken and certain articles manufactured with the aid of 
nery. 

'he principal educational institutions are the Mohindar College with PubHe bulldiogs 
>arding-housc which cost more than Rs. 3,00,000, the new middle and instltntioos. 

and some primary schools for boys and girls. Attached to the 
•tional Department is the Rajindar Victoria Diamond Jubillee Public 
•y. The College Hall is utilised as the reading room of the library, 
er library is attached to the college. There is also a Rajindar Dev& 

.ndge School. The English and Urdu Rfijindar Press publishes a 
f paper called the Patiala Akhbar.” The R&jindar Hospital is a 
jilding outside the town opposite the Bdradari, and there are also 
town near Sanauri Gate a branch dispensary and Hendley Female 
tal. Attached to the R&jindar Hospital is the female hospital under 
large of a lady doctor. A new central jail on improved cellular 
1, lying 3 miles north-west of Patifila, is under construction. Mtini- 
work {Ardstgi Shahr) is under the supervision of the Medical 
er. A municipality has recently been established. Drainage system 
lade considerable progress, and a water-works Scheme has been 
oned and the work has been taken in hand. The general post office 
:side the town opposite the Rfijindar Hospital. The Patiala 
hop is near the Baradarf. The Irrigation Department office is oppo- 
le Mohindar Kothf, the Kan var .‘'ahib’s rcs'dcnce. On the other side ' 

Kothf is the Singh S^bha hous-. Ihe Ijlas i-kh-is court outside 
nwala i>ale is built on an improved modern style and is a 'good 
ig The present Residency House, situated near the Baradarf, is a 
id commodious building. The police station (Kotwfilf) is near the 
ind the telegraph office is situated in front of the Samadhdn. 

Lhe other offices, such as the Chief Court, Dfwfini Mnl 
\da1at, Munshi Khina and Bakhshi Khanaare in State bulhiingg 

The Importation oE iheic articles from Deini has deetcased the demand for local manu. 

t, which fact has told heavily upon the craftsmen. 
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CHAP. IV. in or near the gita, Beside these public buildingSi the gila contains a new 
— DiwAn Khfina' built by MahMja Narindar Singh in 1916, which cost neatly 

Places of Rs. 5,00,000. It comprises two large halls, the outer 135' X 36' and 30' 

Interest. jJjp jppgj. 'pijg ^,7^ also contains the old DIw«n 

Fstidia Toivn, Khina, also a fine building, and the Patidla museum. Opposite the tele- 
graph office are the State snmdrfAs [tombs); that of Bfiba Ali Singh is of 
marble. Tlie Kanwar Sfihib’s west of ihc-gila, is a large building 
built by MahlirAja Karm Singh at a cost of nearly Rs. 5,00,000 for his 
younger son Kanwar Dfp Singh. Round the city runs a road (called the 
Thandf or Chakkar-kf-Sarkl or Mall which passes close to the Rfijindar 
Hospital, and is like the whole city lighted by lamps. Near the Shcrfinwali 
Gate is the Blir.idarf garden, where the Mahdrfija resides. It is a very fine 
garden with artificial hills and paths and adorned with statuary, and^ lighted 
by electric light. The Bfiradari is also worth seeing. Opposite it is the 
famous temple of Mahd Kfili and RAjeshwarf in which arc preserved some 
Sanskrit manuscript leaves* (patras) supposed to have been written by Bihs, 
the famous author of the MahibhSrata. Near the Bfiradari arc some line 
houses where European officers reside. Towards the Saminia Gate is the 
Moti Bagh garden, containing an upper and a lower garden like the 
SliAldmAr gardens at Lahore. Inside it arc some fine buildings, and it is 
surrounded by a masonry wall. A canal with a number of iron bridges 
over it runs through it and supplies I its tanks, fountains, and ddsAdrs. I 
w'as made in 1904 Sambat by MaharAja Narindar Singh at a cost of 
Rs. 5,00,000. 0 n the other sims of tlic Moti BAgh is a large tank into 
which the PatlAla escape channel falls. On the other side ol the tank is 
the BanSsarghar, connected by a hanging bridge with the Moti BAgh. On 
the opposite side of the Motf BAgh there is a large gurdteira. West of 
the^ardm^roislhc^^cloria Poor-house. Towards the SaifAbAdi Gate is 
the Hfra Bagh garden, which contains a fine building with some tennis 
courts. Outside the NAbha Gate is the cantonment for the Imperial Service 
Troops, built on the model of a British cantonment. There is a fine polo 
ground and a race-course. Near the LAhorf Gate is the Christian Church. 
There is a dfik bungalow (furnished) near the railway station, and 
there arc in the city sis sardls for the accommodation of travellers. 
The canal passes by the northern side of the city. It is a boon to the inhabi- 
tants. As PatlAla is sitnated on low-lying land it is flooded at times. The 
first flood occurred in Sambat 1909, but as there was a kacheki wall round 
the city and the entrances were protected by heavy gales, the news of the 
rise of flood aroused tlic people, and it was easily averted by merely 
shutting the gates and putting bands in them. In Sambat 1944 the flood 
entered the city and caused great damage. A band (dam) was erected to 
protect it from floods, but next year the floods broke the Annif. Arrange- 
ments were made to protect the city, and it is now secure. 


PiNJAUR NIZAMAT. 

The Pinjaur nitdntat lies between 76“ 29' and 77® 22' E. and 31“ ii’ 
and 30® 4' N., with an area of 932 square miles. It has a population (igoi) 
of 212,866 souls as against 226,379 in 1891, and contains the town of 
Banur, with 1 ,58s villages. In 1903-04 its land revenue with cesses amount- 
ed to Rs. 6,48,475. The nisimaf forms the north-eastern part of the State, 


^ This building has recently been remodelled Into one spacious SatbAr Hall. 

- Mahdrljs Hntindar Singh brought these leaves trom Badri NatAltt ffbeo in Sambat 
ipop he went there and other places on pilgrimage. 
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and is divided into (our talisils, RajpURA, Banur, PlNJAUR and Ghanaur. CHAP. IV. 
Of these Pinjaur lies in the Himalayan area, the other three being in the 
Paw&dh. , The head-quarters of the nizdmat are at Rajputa. interest. 

FiDjaarfliriliKiiI. 


Pinjaur Tahsil. 

Pinjaur, the north-eastern tahsfl of the Pinjaur nisdmat, lying between 
77® 22' and 76° 50' E. and 30® 41' and 31° 1 1' N., with an area of 454 square 
miles. It has a population (igoi) of 55,731 souls as against 56,745 in i8gi, 
and contains 1,130 villages. Its land revenue with cesses amounted in 
1903-04 to Rs. 83,995. head-quatters are at PINJAUR. 

Pinjaur Town. 

Pinjaur,* the head-quarters of the Pinjaur tahstl (Panjaur msdmai), 
Patiala State, Punjab, lying 3 miles from Kalka on the Simla road, in 30® 
50' N. and 76® 59' E., at the confluence of the Koshallia and Jhajhra, two 
tributaries of the Ghaggar. Population (igoi) 812 souls. The name 
Pinjaur is a corruption of Panchapura and the town is undoubtedly of 
considerable antiquity, being mentioned by Abu Rihan in 1030 A. D. In 
ia5i it formed part of the territory of Sirmnr which was ravaged by Nasfr- 
ud-Din Mahmud, king of Delhi.° It was the fief of Fidai Rhan, foster- 
brother of Alamgir, and the Riija of Sirmur recovered it in 1085 H. from 
the son of its former holder, a Hindu. Fidai Khan laid out the beautiful 
gardens, which still remain, after the model of the Shalamfir gardens at 
Lahore. They are watered by an aqueduct fed by a hill stream. Wrested 
from the Muhammadans by a Hindu official who made himself master of 
Manf Majra, it was taken by Patiala in 1769, ‘ after a desperate siege, in 
which the attacking force, though reinforced from Hindlir, Kahlfir and 
Nahan, suffered severely. There are extensive Hindu remains and 
fragments of an ancient Sanskrit inscription in the town.* Bourquin, 
Sindhia’s partizan leader, dismantled its fort. Pinjaur is also celebrated for 
its tirath, or sacred tank, called the Dharachhetar or Dharamandal, at 
which a fair is held from BaUdhh Sudi tip to saplmi. The place also 
possesses a dispensary, pest office, vernacular primary school and police 
station, and is the head-quarters of the Conservator of the Patiala State 
Forests. 

Rajpura Tahsil.' 

Rajpura is the head-quarters tahsil of the Pinjaur nisdmat, lying 
between 76® 33' and 76® 49' E. and 30° 22' and 30® 36' N., with an area of 
143 square miles. It has a population (igoi) of 55,117 souls as against 
59,607 in 1891, and contains 146 villages. Its head-quarters are at the town 
of Rajpura. Its land revenue with cesses amounted in 1903-04 to 

Rs. 1,91,494- 

Rajpura. 

t 

Rfijpura, the head-quaters of the Pinjaur nizdmat and Rdjpura 
tahsil, lies 16 miles north-east of Patidla in 30° 29' N. and 76® 39' E, 
It has a station on the North-Western Railway and is the junction 


> Tradition says that Pinjaur ms founded by Pdndos, the heroes of Mahdbharat. 

= A. S. R. XIV, pages 70-71. 

» Punjab RSjae, page 3 *- 
‘A.S. R.XIV, page 72. 

‘ On the BalsSlth sudi it}, akhshai-lrUiya or satiU'U/ a fair is held In comme- 
moration of the birthday -of Pars R£m (the exterminator of the Kshatriyds) nho practised 
asceticism here. 
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for the Rijpura-Bhatinda Branch. Founded by Rdja Todar Mil, 
Akbar's famous minister, it is still surrounded oy a ‘ brick wall and 
most of its buildings arc of brick. The town only contains two bhan 
with some 40 shops, but Mahdnija Mohindar Singh built a M:&r south of 
the railway and named it the AIbcrt*Mohindar Ganj in commemoration of 
the Prince of ^yalcs’ visit in 1876 A, D._ Tliis^flrt/, also known as the Shih- 
zidganj, contains a few sho^. The nis&mat and tahsil olTiccs arc located 
in an old Mughal sardi. The town possesses an anglo-vernacular middle 
school, dispensary, police post and a post ofTicc outside the town. Population 
(1901) Ij3i 6 souls. There is an old idoli near the sardi. 


SAHIDGAW! Tahsil. 


Sihibgarh or Pifl, the northern tahsil of the Araargarh nizumai^ 
lying between 75® 59' and 76° 35' E. and 30® 23' and 30® 56 N., with an 
area of 273 square miles. It has a population (tgot) of 113,391 souls as 
against 112,540 in 1S91, and contains the town of PAIL or Srihibgarh, its 
head-quarters, with 197 vill.ages. Its land revenue with cesses amounted 
in 1903-04 to Rs. 3,07,281. 


Samana. 


The town of Samfina’ lies in 30® 9' N. .and 76® 13' E. in 
tahsfl Bhawdnfgarh {nisdmat Karmgarh) and is t? miles south- 
west of PatiAla, with which it is connected by a metalled road- 
Its houses are mostly of brick, tlioso of the Sayyids being especially 
handsome and often several stories high. The town is liealthy. Its 
population in 1S81, 1891 and 1901 is shown in the margin and its 

constitution by religions in 


Year ol 
census. 

1 

Persons. 

M.nics. 

Females. 

1B81 

9.494 

00 

4.757 

1891 

10.03s 

5,051 1 

4,984 

1901 

io,zp9 

S.194 

5,015 


Table 7 of Part B. Samiinaisa 
place of considerable antiquity. 
Tradition avers that the Imlim- 
garh covers its original site, 
and says that it was enlarged 
and renamed by fugitives 
of the Samanide dynasty of 
Persia. It is frequently men- 
tioned in the Muhammadan 
historians with Sundm, Kuh- 
ram, Lahore and SiwSlik, as a 
fief of the Delhi Kingdom.® With Sarsutf, Kuhram and HSnst it surrendered 
to Muhammad of Glior after his defeat of Pirthi Rfij in 1193 and was 
placed by bim in Qutb-ud-Din Ibak's charge when he returned to Ghazni. 
With Kuhrlim it became the fief of Saif-ud-Dfn under Altamsh. On Sher 
Khfin's death, in the 4th year of Gliias-ud-Dfn Balban, it became with 
Sunfim the fief of the Amir Tamar Khfin,® which was subsequently 
granted to Bughra KhAn NAsir-ud-Dfn,‘ the king’s younger son. Malik 


' Its original name is said to have been Nnrnntnn Khcra during the rule o( Bordh 
nijpfits; subsequently It iras known as It-itangarh, Dhobi Khera and Samana respectively. 

° Briggs' Farishta I, page 941. Elliot, II, page cifi. 

’Tamar KhSn was one of the 40 Sliamsf slaves according to the Tdrfkh.i-Ffro2 Shihf, 
Elliot lit, page 109. 

pages 241, 253.9. Bughra Kh in, E. H. I. Ill, page ill P. ISid, pages 330 

and 337, 
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Saraj, son of Jamdar, was made naib of Samana and commander of its CHAPi IVi 
forces.* Under Ali-ud-Din it apparently formed a province, like the pt__gsof 
Punjab and Multan, and was included in the Government of Zafar Kh 4 n. interest. 
Subsequently it. became tlie appanage of the king's brother Alap KhAn. 

Under Muhammad Tughlaq the Mandat, Chauhnn, Miana, Bhartia® 

(? Bhatti) and other tribes who inhabited the country about Sunam and * ™ ‘ ’ 
SamAna, unable to discharge their rents, fled to the woods.® Under Cf. E. H. I, IH, 
Muhammad Khiljf its governor was Malik Beg, Lakf,® and in 1321 IgmA. 0. 
it was conferred on Malik Baha-ud-Dln, a nephew • of the king ,» « B 
Ghias'ud-Din Tughlaq for his support as A'riz-ul-Mum 41 ik.® • When 'y ‘ 
Ffroz Shah III cut his canal from the Sutlej to Sunam, he formed ■•11 

Sirhind with the country up to within 10 koscd Samana, into a separate 
district.® 


In 1389 Samfina was the scene of important events. The new amirs 
of Samana treacherously slew SuItAn Shah, Khushdil, at the tank of Sunam 
and then took possession of Samana, where they plundered the Malik’s 
houses and slaughtered his dependents. With their aid Prince Muham- 
mad Khan was enabled to leave his asylum at Nagarkot and advance by 
Jullundur into the Samana District and there assumed the sovereignty of 
Delhi , 7 Samana indeed appears to have been the centre of Muhammad 
Khan's power, for when he was expelled from Delhi his son Humaynn 
raised fresh troops in Samana and after his defeat at Delhi fled thither again. 

At this time the fiefs of JIalik Zia-ud-Din Abfirja, R 4 i Kamal-ud-D!n MiAna, 
and Kul Chand Bhatti lay In that quarter and they were Humaydn's sup- 13^8 A. D. 
porters. Taimdr’s invasion appears to have left SamAna untouched, though 
Hakim IrAqi was despached towards it (Briggs 490). TaimiSr himself 
says he sent Amir Shah Malik and Daulat Tinsur TamAchi to march on 
Delhi by way of DipAlpur and await him at SamAna (HI, 421, tf. 341). 

In 1397 Sarang KhAn with aid of Malik MardAn Bhatti’s forces got 1397 A.D. 

possession of MultAn and then besieged Ghalib Khan in SamAna and 

drove him to flight, but GfaAIib Khan was reinstated in its possession. Duff, 2340. H. 

101403 Mulld IqbAl KhAn unable to take Delhi marched on SamAna, 

where BairAm Khan, a descendant of a Turki slave of Firoz Tughlaq, 

had long established himself. On IqbAl Khan’s approach he fled to the 

hills, but after his reconciliation with IqbAl KhAn he appears to have 

recovered Samana, for he or BairAm KhAn, his successor, was attacked 

there in the following year by Daulat KhAn Lodi whom Muhammad Tughlaq 

had deputed against the place. In 1417 Zirak KhAn, governor of SamAna, ,^,3 a. D. 

was ordered to attack TnghAn rais who liad laid siege to Sirhind. 

TughAn retreated to the hills, but Zfrak KhAn overtook him at Pail and 
compelled him to submit. Thereafter SamAna is mentioned several times 
generally in such a way as to imply that it was the extreme limit of the 
effective rule of the Delhi kings. Banda BairAgi on his wajr to Sirhind 
ordered a general massacre and looted Samana for three days in 1708 A. D, 

In the town is the tomb of Muhammad IsmAlI, the Pir SamAnia. Saida 
was a celebrated darwesh of SamAna in the time of Malik Bahlol Lodi who. 


'E. H. I. Ill, page 115. 

= In lha original of Fariahta BhtUidn, U., Bliattis is given, 
“ Briggs’ Farishln, page 425. 

Viirf, page 397. 

Ihid, page 402, 

‘/Mi, page 4S3. 

'Elliot's History oE India, IV, pages 20.21, 
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it is said, gave him Rs. i,6oo ior thekingdom of Delhi. Samdna contains a 
police station, anglo-vernacular middle school, post office and dispensary. 
Its chief mahallas arc the Mahalla Bharaichan, Mahalla Malkdna, Mahalfa 
Chakla or S.’iyyiddn, Machchhf Hatta, Chandailon k( garhf, Mahalla Manjlia* 
nian, Mahalla Saraf or Bukharlan, Mahalla Imamgarh or Andarkot, and 
Mahalla Nurpura.' The dome of Mir Ahmad Husain’s house is built of 
kaehcha ladat—raMdi and brick. Its hall is 45' x 25'. 

Samdna manufactures p&es (bed legs), pans, axes, basolds (adzes), 
earthenware surdkis (long, narrow necked goblets made by chinigan) 
and eharihat (spinning wheels). It is also noted for its barfi (a kind of 
sweetmeat) and her, Fmrs are held on the occasions of Muliarram and 
Rlim Lila annually. 


Sanaur. 

The tom of Sananr lies 4 miles 


soutlvcast of PatiSla, with 
which it is connected by a 
metalled road (30° 18' N. 
and 76® 31' E). It lies on 
a high mound, and its houses 
are mostly of brick. Its 
lanes are paved, but some- 
what narrow, crooked and un- 
even. Its population in 1881, 
i8gt and 1901 is shewn in 
the margin and its constitu- 
tion by religions in Table 7 
of Part B. It has decreased 
since 1881 by 548. The town is of some antiquity, but of no historical 
importance. In the time of Bibar, Malik Bahli-ud-Dln, Khokhar, became 
chief of this ^organa which was called Chiurisi (84) as having 84 villages, 
a name it still retains. In 1748 it came into the possession of Maliarija 
Ala Singh. It possesses a Magistrate’s court, anglo-vernacular middle 
school (both in the fort), post oflicc and police station. The town is a good 
mart for pepper, and produces vegetables of various kinds which arc sold 
in the Patiala bazars. Earthen jlmjhrts (jars) and hand fans arc made 
in the town, which is known also for its fine jdmnns (a kind of fruit). 
Grain is exported, but only on a small scale. 


Census of 

Persons. 

Mates. 

1 

Females. 

i88t ... 

9,1 a8 

4.(>33 

4.495 

t8gi 

8,678 

4,435 

4.243 

190' 

8,58a 

4 , 39 ' 

4 ,t 89 


Sirhind .2 


The town of Sirhind, the hc.ad-quarters of the Fatchgarh tahsil, is 
situated in the Amargarh nisdmat near the Sirhind Station on the North- 


‘ In tliG time ol JahSngIr the Juhlhis hed 1,000 houses at this place. The emperor used 
to srear n very fine soft cloth called Samy/lno manufactured by these weavers. They have In 
their possession sanads gr,antcd by the emperor. Unlike other weavers of Samina they are 
the owners oi their houses, 

‘ Bardh Mihar, the author of Brihat Sangta, Chapter Xi V, verse sp, quotes from Pdrdsar 
Tantar (a book on astrology— /uMtA) that SaMndh was on ancient town. It was the capital of 
the Sutlej District, It is calculated by some that Pdrlsnr Tant,ar was written at the end of Dtdfar 
fug, which goes to prove that ihn town oi Sal-rindh existed at that time, Barih Mihar was 
one of the tVau-ratan, ‘nine gems,' of the court of Vikramaditya (Bhtrat-Varsh-Bhfi-Barnan, 
pages 131 and 31 1, by Shankar Bilkrishcn Dikshat). It is called Gurdmirt or Gurdmir (the 
place where Curds were hilled) and Phitkffutt, 'cursed city,’ by the Sikhs. The mention 
of the name o( Sirhind in the morning is coosldeted unpropitlous. 
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Western Railway (30® 38' N. and 76® 2/ E.). 


Year of census. 

Persons. 

Males, 

Females. 

l8Si •!« 

S.doi 

3,946 

2,455 

1B9:... 

S,aS 4 

2,854 

1 

2,^00 

*931 ... j 

5,415 

2,955 

a, 460 


Its houses arc of masonry and 
the lanes straight, wide and 
paved, but uneven. The popu- 
lation in 1881, i8gi and igoi 
is shown in the mar^n, and 
its constitution by religions is 
showninTableyofPartB. It 
has increased slightly since 1881. 
Though almost surrounded in' 
the rainy season b^ a ehoi, the 
health of the town is fairly good, 
and the climate of the 'Am-o* 
Kh 4 s is proverbially good. 
Sirhind is apparently a town of 
considerable antiquity, but its early history is by no means free from obscurity. 
This arises from its confusion with Tabarhindh in the earlier Muhammadan 
historians. The spelling Sirhind is modern and due to a fanciful derivation 
' sir— Hind,’ the ‘ head of India,' due to its strategic position. The origin of 
Sirhind is variously described. According to a modern writer,* Sahir 
Rao or Loman Rio, 166th in descent from Krishna, ruled at Lahore from 
531 Sambat, and tradition assigns the foundation of Sirhind or S&hirind' 
to him. On the decline of the Rajput power in Ghaznf, says this 
writer, the king of Bokhara, with his allies of Tartary, Iran and 
Khorisin, marched on Lahore, and Sahir Rfio was defcatetf and slain. 
Another iwitcr, Nfir-ud-Dfn, Sirhindi, a follower of Mujaddad-'i-Alt-i-Sanf, 
in his Rauzat-uhQaydm,’ says that Sirhind was founded m the time of Ffroz 
Shah III, at the suggestion of Sawid Jalil-ud-Uin, Bokhlirf, the king’s 
pir, by Raff-ud-Din, an ancestor of Majad^d-i-Alf-i-Sdnf ; but this appears to 
be incorrect, as the town was more ancient. He derives its name from sih, 
‘ lion,' and ri»d, ' forest,’ or ' the lion's forest,’ so called because at that 
time the site of the town was covered with dense forest. That the older and 


correct spelling of the name is Schrind is beyond dilute, for it is invariably 
so spelt on coins.* It is also highly probable that Tabarhind or Tabarhindh 
in the earlier Muhammadan historians is as a rule a misreading for Batrind 
or Bathinda, but it would be going too far to say that this is invariably the 
case.* Tabarhindh, it appears quite certain, was not the old form of Sirhind 
or Sihrind, for the two names occur in the same works as the names of two 
distinct places, e.g., in the English translation of the Tabaq6t-i-N£sirf 
Sirhind is first mentioned and then Tabarhindh, but if Tabarhindh had been 
the old form of Sirhind the former name would assuredly have been used 
in the earlier part of that histoty and the newer form in the latcr.° More- 
over, in some passages Tabarhindh can only mean, or be a mistake for, Sir- 
bind, as its geographical position prccisdy suits the context, whereas Bhalinda 


’Walt’u 1 I.i, Sidfqf, the anthor of the Afoa-i-Buir Bans, In Voluae 1 , Chapter I, page 34, 
and Volume 11 , page lOi. 

■ /tiid or anl in Sanskrit meaning boundary, 

* Page l 6 . Rantat.ul.Qiydni or Rauzah.i.Q 3 ydmIa, a history of the lives of the Match* 
diim-zSdaa of Sirhind, tranafated by Waif-nlla Sadfqf of Faridkot, from a MS, work 
in Arabic by Nlir*ud*DIn, written in 1303 H (1891 A.D.) 


'< The form Sihtind ntso occurs frequently in the Muhammadan historians, e i> . in l),c 
Tirlkh.i-Mub.tTak ShShf (Ellint'a History of India, IV, pjccca 6, ix), In tho TuzalM-Bibarf 
(/*., page MS), and In the MiintakIiab.ul.LubSb («., VIT, pages 4x4-15), In the Farhalun 
Ndzirfn it is apcit Shaharind (/i., VIII, page iCp), 

‘ As the late Mr. E. J. Rodgerj appeata to have heldi see Report, Punjab Circle, Archae* 
logical Survey, iBpr, page 3 , « which a very full and Intercaling account of the ruins of Sar* 
bind or Sihrlnd Is given. 

, E. Hi 1 .) pjg«3 f9S‘S0. 
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would not do so. For instance, wc read that Muiaa-ud-Din (Shahab*ud-Dinof 
Ghor) left a giirrison in Tabaihindh, which place Rai Pithora re-look, after 
a siege of 13 months, but Muizz-ud-Dfn again advancing defeated him at 
Tarain.' Here Tabarhindh can only be Sirhind, as Tarain is the modem 
TalAwarf AzfmAbdd in the KarnSl District on the high road to Delhi. 
Sirhind is mentioned in Farishta in several passages, but it is more than 
likely that Farishta himself confused Tabarhindh with Sirhind, then a well- 
known place, being ignor.ant of Bhatinda .and its past importance. The 
more important passages arc reproduced below : — 

In 9J7 A.D. JaipSl, the son of HMp.fl, of the Brahman tribe, reigned over the country «• 
tending in icn|>th from Sirhind to Lnmghan, and in breadth from the kingdom of Kashmir 
to Muitin (Biigg.* Farishta, Volume I, page 15). Thcadininistr.itian of Viricr Imid ud-DIn 
Znnjany-now became so unpopular that the governors of the provinces of Karra, Sarhind, 
Samina, Kuhrim Lahore, etc., entered into n confederacy and deputed persons to wait on 
Ghiis.pd.DIn Balban. the farmer Vizier, and prcv.ailed upon him to make iiim consent to take 
the reins of government into his hands ns formerly, lie consented, and the nobies united 
their forces and met on the same day at Kuhr'im ( 1 , page e^t). 

In the fourth year of this reign, the king's (Ghtas-ud-Dfn Balban'sf nephciv, Shet Khdn* 
tvho had ruled the districts of Sarhind, Qituhuda, etc., died and was buiie 1 at Bbatner in an 
extensive mausoleum (I., page 258J. 

On page 491 (Translations) the MSS. have Tabarhindh, except one 
which has Bathindah. 

It became a fief of Delhi after the Muhammadan conquest. Ffroz 
Shih dug a canal from the Sutlej and this is now said to be the thta, 
< seasonal torrent,’ which flows p.a5t the town. Sirhind continued to be an 
important stronghold of the Delhi empire. In 1415 Khizr Kh&n, the ist 
Saiyid emperor of Delhi, nominated his son, the M.alik-us'Shar^ Malik 
Mubirik, governor of Urozpur and Sirhind with Malik Sndlio Nidira as his 
deputy. In 141G the latter was murdered by TughSn nUs and other Turk 
baehas, but Zfrak Khin, the governor of S.imun,i, suppressed the revolt 
in the following year. In 1420 Khizr KhAii defeated the insurgent Sirang 
Kh&n at Sirhind, then under the governorship of Malik Sultan Shfih Lodhf. 
Under the Mughal sovereigns this was one of the most flourishing towns 
of the empire, It is said to liavc had 360 mosques, tombs, saruis .and wells. 
The ruins of ancient Sirhind arc about a mile from the railway station, 
extending over several miles. It was prophesied tlial the ruins of Sirhind 
should be spread from the Jumna to the Sullcj. This has been literally fuliillcd 
in the construction of the line of railway from the Jumna to the Sutlej which 
wasJiaUastcd with bricks from this spot. The Sikhs think it a mcrilorions 
act to take away a brick from the ruins and drop it in one of the rivers,® 
In 1704 A. D. Bazfd Kli 4 n,^ its governor, bricked up alive in Sirhind 
Fateh Singh and Zorawar Singh, sons of Guru Gobind Singh, In 1706 
Banda Bairagf sacked Sirhind and killed BAzfd KIiAn, its governor. 
After his invasion, Ahmad Sh&h Durr&nf® appointed Zain Khin subeddr of 
Sirhind in 1761. In December 17(12 the Sikhs attacked Sirhind and killed 
Zaln Khan at Manhcra, near Sirhind, and the countiy Icll into the hands of 
Mahdrfija Ali Singh. 

Sirhind is not a place of trade, only mirch being exported. The tahsil 
and anglo-vernacular middle school arc in a sarai. The town also 

* T. N., pages 464 - 45 s> 

E H. L, Volume II, pages 2oa, 302, 3SSt 333, 372, all in T. N. 

2 In the original of Forisbta Rehdnl Is given. 

2 Viit Land of the Five Rivers, page 238, by David Ross, c.l.n., r.n.o s. 

2 Ft'de ^enthParkSshipagessii by BhM Gidn Singh, According to Latif’s Klatory of (he 
Funjab the name of the governot was NVozft Khan. 

? Viit TdrJIih-i-PatiitB, pages s6-6s, 
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contains a police post and a post office. The ruins of Sirhind contain the chAP, IV. 

mausoleum of Mujaddid-Alf.i-Sinfi which is a line building to which the — _ 

Muhammadans in general and the nobility of Kdbul in particular pay^ visits Plao -spf 

as a place of pilgrimage. Near it is the mausoleum of Raff-ud-Om, an Interest. 

ancestor of Mujaddid-Alf-i-SSnf, close to which is the rausd of Khudja sirhinl. 

M’isum, son of Mujaddid-AIf-i-Sanf, and which is commonly known as 

rausd chini on account of its excellent mosaic work. The mausoleum of 

Shah Zamdn of Kabul contains the tomb of his begam also. It i« unknown 

whose ashes the two rausdi of Ustid and Shdgird contain ; it is said one of 

them was built by a master (usidd) mason and the other by his ap .rentice 

(.sidgird). There are two small mausoleums near the village Dcra Mir Mtrfin 

known as Haj-o-Taj. It is said that two begams (queens) named Hdj-un- 

Nisd and Taj-un>Nisi of a king were interred there. Close to it is the 

rauzd of the daughter of Bahlol Lodhi containing an inscription which 

shows that she died in 901 A. H. in the time of Sikandar Lodhf. Gurdaira 

Fatchgarh (where the two sons of Guru Gobind Singh were buried alive) 

and gurdtedra Jotl Sariip (where they were afterwards burnt) are other 

places worth notice. There is also a large mosque begun by Sadbna, a 

Qasai, the famous Bhagat, but never completed. Here is also a Jahdzf 

haveli built' on the model of a ship. The extensive garden' called the 

’Am-o-Khlisis walled in on all sides and contains some line buildings. 

It now covers only a small area, but is stocked with various kinds of fruit 
trees, mangoes and oranges. It was planted by Sultdn Hdliz, whose tomb 
is close by, and in the time of Shdh Jahan, Kandf Beg brought a canal into it 
from the Sutlej. Near the garden is a wcjl with 16 bid/ts It also contains 
&b/iiUbabltett, ‘ labyrinth,’ since repaired, and a large bridge under which the 
Sirhind chod passes. Sirhind was the birthplace of the poet Ndsir Ali. 

Srinagar. 

Srinagar, a village in porgana Srinagar, Pinjaur t.ahsll and niedmaf, 
lies on the slope of the Krol liill in 30° 38' N. and 77° 1 1' E., half a 
mile from Kandegliill Station (on the KAlka-Simla Railwiiy). It contains a 
ittM or summer house of the MaharAja and a garden on the model of that at 
Pinjaur. Its climate and water are excellent. It has a police station, 
primary school and dispensary. Its population in 1901 was 100. 

SUNAM TaHSIL. 

Sunam is the westernmost Lahsil of the Karmgarh niedmat 
lying between 75® 40' and 76“ 12' E. and 29® 44' and 30® 14' N., 
with an area of 493 square miles. It has a population (1901] of 121,498 
souls as against 123,484 in 1891, and contains the town of SuNAM, its 
hcad'quarters, with 122 villages. Its land revenue with cesses amounted in 
1903*04 to Rs. 2,48,273. 

Sunam Town. 


The town of Sundm, the head-quarters of the tahsfl of that name (in tited- 

-■ U T 

Year of census. 

I 

Persons. 

Males. 

-* uii (lie LiU* 

Females, ^hidna. Jdkhal Railway, 43 miles 
west of Patifila, with whicli it is 

1881 •** 

1891 

1001 ••• 

12,823 

10,853 

:o,oS9 

<^379 

S.732 

.WS8 

connected by a metalled road. 
The population in 1881, 1891 
5,137 and igoi is shown in the mar- 
gin and its constitution by 

4»0il relicrmnc in ♦Im TiiWa « 

Part B. The marked decrease in 1891 as compared with 1881 


> Cf, Afn'I.Akbatl fige 375, 
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was due to its not being on a lino of rail. The construction of 
the Ludhifina-Jaklial line recently opened appears to have already 
arrested its decay, but being situated near a chod it is not a healthy 
town. Sunam is a place of great antiquity. Originally founded near the 
Sura] Kund, of which some remains arc still to be seen, it was called 
Sdrajpur. The modern town was built within the walls of an old fort 
into which its inhabitants were driven to take refuge, and it is divided 
into two parts, one in the citadel of the fort, and the other on the low land 
around it. It is 792 feet above scadcvel. Though now of little importance, 
Sunam played a great part in the history of the Punjab after the Muham- 
madan invasion, and Al-6cruni mentions it as a famous place of that 
period.' Sunim in Sanskrit means a sacred name, but some say that it 
was named after Sona, a Gujarf, who guided Muhammad of Ghor to 
Bhatinda and asked this boon as her reward. Others accept a deriva- 
tion from Sanam, which in Arabic means the hump of a camel. When 
Qutb-ud-Din Ibik saw that the place had this shape he named it Sun&m, 
but this etymology is untenable, as the town is only said to have assumed its 
present shape after Taimfir's invasion. Sundm was held by Hindu Rijas 
till conquered by Muhammad of Ghor. Sultdn Shams-ucl-Din Altmash 
gave it to his page Sher Khan - in Gliids-ud-Dln ® Salban gave it to 
Timar Khdn, with SamAna, on the death of his cousin Sher Khan, and 
subsequentj^ conferred it on his own son Bughra Kh 4 n.^ Under Muham- 
mad Shdli Tughlaq its dependent tribes revolted. Firoz Slialp brought 
a canal through Sirhind and Mansfirpur to the town in 1360," and in 1398 
Taimdrt attacked it. It is an ancient site, and by digging 40 or 50 feet deep 
statues, big bricks arid bones are found. In the time of Akbar it was a 
fargana of /lavelt Sirhind. In the rainy season the water of the Sun.dra 
ehei surrounds the town, and it was formerly difiicult to cross it in order 
to go to the neighbouring villages in seasons of heavy rain, but the people 
have now built a bridge over the chod. Nearly all the houses arc of 
pakkd brick. The Chauhatta, Katehra and Bara Bazar are the most 
important bdsdrs. At first its mahallai were named after the castes that 
occupied them, but now there is no such distinction. The important 
streets are the SfrcwAla, Bandewdla, Gauryanwdla and Mahalla Raja Rdm. 
Sunam is noted for its cotton work, and ehatiiahi, ihes, pogr}, paleng- 
posh and jdfa?tts are made. A plain chautahi costs R.s. 16, a hhes Rs 5-8-0, 
a Rs. 3 and a palangposh Rs. a, but these manufactures arc decreasing 
daily,^ Fine galomduHS and boxes are also made. Grain is exported. Brass- 
ware is imported from Nabha and PatiAla, and gur and khavd from the United 
Provinces. The tahsil is inside the town, which possesses a post office, 
anglo-vernacular middle school, police station and hospital. There is a sordi 
in the cdariAnfta, and various fine buildingswith two or three storeys. The 
ehkaiia of Raja RSm^was once a famous building. There are three tanks, 
the Suraj Kund, Sfta Sar and Ganga ioldb, A mosque dates from the 
time of Akbar, and its shrines have been described in Chapter I, Section C. 


I Tdrlk-l-Hitid by Lila Lajpit RSI, Pleader, Part I, p. 159. 
’ (Tradition) (Tabaqat-Akbarl). 

* Briggs. Volome 1 , pages a;9-fio. 

' E H. I, III, log and 115, 

‘ Briggs, Volume I, p. 453. 

' Aid, IV, p. II. 1 

’ Spiteh.un-Nawir, a Periian book. 
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Section A.~Physical Aspects. 

Ji’nd, though the second in area, is the smallest in population of the CHAP. In A. 
three Phulkiin States, containing as it does the sterile Bllgar tract of nno "~7 m 
D idrf tahsll with its sparse population c^•cr ready to emigrate in bad "Soi'iPtiVO. 
seasons. The State contains 7 towns and 439 villages, and has a total PiivsicAL 
area of i,e6S square miles with a population (according to the census Asreers. 
of March ist, igot) of 282.003 souls, giving an average density of Geainldcjalp. 
3 J 4 persons to the square mile. The State consists of three separate don. 
tracts, : i5., Sangrur, Jfnd and Didrf. The tahsll of S.angrur is some* 
tthat scattered, and comprises four t'Afy/rs scparatc<l from one another 
by British territory or portions of the States of Patifila and Ndbha. These 
four i/neas arc (i) Sangrur, which on the north is mostly bounded by Pati.ala 
and K.abha territories, on the c.Tst by the Bh.aw.imgarh nisamol of Patidia : 
on the south fay the Sundm tahsll of th.it State and the vilhigc of Kharhil 
in the K.iithiil tah!:|l of Karndl ; on the wc.st by the liarn/Ila tahsll 
of Patidia and the Dlmnaula thane of NVibha : .and on the north .ig,iin by 
Nabha territory interspersed vith th.it of Patiiila. It cont.iins i town 
and 43 villagc,s, with a jwpulation (1901) of 36,598 souls and an area of 109 
square miles ; (s) Kuldran, nhich is mainly surrounded by Patidia 
Icrriton', lies 20 milc-s cast of S.ingrdri .ind comprises 33 villages, with a. 

|)opuI.itlon (1901) of 14,976 souls .ind .in .area of 66 square miles; 

{3j Bizfdpur, a sni.ill jVn'yn comprising two Islands of the S(.ifc territory, the 
northern island including four and the southern three villages onlv. Tlic 
total area of tliis iloea is onlv 9 square miles and the population in I901 
was 2,361 .souls; and (4) n.llSnwilf, .1 hirgcr rAiyix lying 48 miles west of 
Sangrdr and comprising three scpiratc inlands of Jlnd territory, namely, 

(D the BSlanwali r/rfya properly so railed, including the town of that name 
with to village,*. It is bounded on the norlh-cast by Ndbha territory, on 
the cast and routh by tiiat of Palidla, and on liic west by the hlahrij 
feriana of the Mog.i Lihsll in the Fcrorcporc District : (w') to the north of 
this the main ishmd lies the large village of Di.llpura, held in ;rfgfr by the 
Sarddrs of Di-ltpura ; it is surrounded by the territories of Ndbhn on the 
ROulh-cast, the Mahrij pargana of Fcrozcporc on the south-west, and 
P.itidla on the iiorth-wc‘t : (iVi') south of Bfllinw.il( lie the two isolated 
villages of Mdn.sa and Biirj, which arc entirely surrounded by Patidia 
territory. The B.llSnivMI I'/nyn had a popul.ition of 10,746 souls in 1901, 
and its area is 57 square miles. Tltc l.ihsil of Jlnd is .1 compact triangle, and 
is .almost entirely surrounded by British territory, being hounded on the north 
by the Narw/ina Lihsfl of the Palidhi Stale and llie Kailhal l.ilisfl (District 
K.irnll), on tlic c.ist by l.ilisfl P.dmp.it (Karndl District) ; on tlic south-east 
Iw the Golidiia sub-tah.sll, on the south by llic Roblak tahsll (Roht.ik 
Di-strict), .ind on the west by the Ildmif tahsll (Hissdr District). TI1I.S LiJisfl 
contains 2to\vns.iml 163 vilI.if;c.s,w!tli,ipopulation (1901) of 124,95430015 
.md an area of 4G4 fiqu.irc miles. It.*! grc.itcst length from cast to west 
is 36 miles; its grc.itcst widlli from north to south is 24Ji miles. The- 
compact tahsfl of Dddrl lies directly to the south of Jfnd, but is sepa- 
rated from it by the RoliLik lalisil, whicli willi blisil Jliajjar, also fir 
the Rohlai: District, bounds it on the c.isl. On the south this for- 
(ana adjoins the State of Dujdnai (he Bdwal nitdmat of Ndbha, and (he 
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CHAP. I, A. Mohindargarh ninimai of Patifila ; on the west it is bounded bjr the Lohitfi 
— - Stale, and on the nortli-west by the Bliawdnf tahsll of Hiss&r. This 
Descriptive, tahsfl, 30 miles long from north-east to south-east and 23 broad from north- 
Phvsicai. west to south-west, has an area of 562 square miles. It contains 3 
Aspects. towns and 18 i villages, with a population (1901) of 92,368 souls. The 
Genml desetip- tahsil of Sangrur lies almost entirely in tlm great tract known as 
tien. the Jangal, only the seven villages round Bfiafdpur being situated in 

the Pawfidh. Owing to the canals, however, the water-level is 
generally high, being only 30 feel below the surface in the Sangrnr 
UdgO) and from 25 feet to 32 feet in Bdzidpur and Kulfirdn, but in the un- 
irr^ated ildga of BiUnwAH it is 150 feet from the surface. ]ind 
tahsil lies entirely in the Bnngar and includes a part of the Nardak 
or Kurukshetra, the holy land of the Hindus in the Jumna Valley. Water 
lies at 120 feet or so below the surface. The DAdri iliqa of Dadri tahsll 
lies, in the Haridna and BAdhra, in the BAgarj a tract of sandy soil inter- 
spersed with shifting sand-hills, though water is only 50 feet to 54 feet below 
the surface. Well- cultivation is only possible in this tract on a limited scale 
on account of these sand-hills. The Bagar tract has a hot, dry climate, being 
exposed to violent sand-storms from the Bikdncr desert in the hot season. 

River svsleni. traversed by no great rivers. The Choa nik 

enters it from Patifila territory near tlie village of Ghabdfin, passes 
tlirough BalwAhar, Sajfima, Gaggarpur and KulAr Khurd, thus travers- 
ing the Sangrur tldqa, .and thence re-enters Patifila territo^ near 
Sunfim. This stream flows only in the rainy season, but when in flood 
it attains a width of one mile near Ghabdfin and Kulfir Khurd, cutting off 
communication with these villages sometimes for two or three days. Its 
flood waters arc beneficial to the lands which they cover. The jhambo- 
wfilf chti is a small torrent which only flows in the rains, past Bfizld- 
pur and Muhammadpur in the Bfizidpur vVdya, and thence traversing 
the intervening Patifila villages, enters the Kulfirfin ilaqa at Sahjpura, 
and passes through Uharmgarh and Buzurg. Its greatest breadth in the 
rainy season is, however, only 12 feet, but its flood waters fertilize a 
certain amount of land on its banks. The Ghaggar stream only traverses 
tlic extreme soutli-cast corner of the Kulfiran tliqa, passing through the 
villages of Saparhen', Usminpur .and Ratnhcri for about 5 or 6 miles. 
In the rainy season its breadth extends to some 3 miles near Saparheri 
and Ratnhcri, and at Usmfinpur it is crossed by a ferry at this season. 
When in full flood the Ghaggar docs a certain amount of damage to crops, 
but on the whole its flood waters do good and fertilize the lands they cover. 
Tahsil Dfidrf, \yhich has no canal irrigation, is watered by the Dohfin, a 
stream which rises in the lands of Ghoghu and Bhagaur, two villages of the 
Jaipur State, whence it flows past the Patiala town of Kfinaud and there- 
after irrigates the Jfnd villages of Palfiri, Badhwfina, Jdwa, Jhojhu Kalfin, 
Balfilf, Abidpura, Mandaula, Kalifina and Dfidri for some >5 or 16 
miles, disappearing in the dakar land of Kalyfiwas in Rohtak. When in 
flood in the rainy season, it is used to fertilize the lands below its level for 
two or three years, but it was apt in years of heavy rainfall to cause damage 
both to houses and crops, and is now controlled by three dams, of which the 
first, raised in 1874, lies between the roads leading from Dadri to Kalifina 
and_ Jhajjar, while the second is between those leading to the Dfidrf railway 
station and the Johfiwfila tank near the town, and the third, made in 1886, 
adjoins Dfidri station, lying between the road leading from the town to 
Rfiwaldl and that leading from the town to the station. The worst floods 
occurred in 1862 and 1885. Tn the latter year considerable damage 
whs done in the town of Dfidrf both to private property and to the 
State khitds or grain stores, which were destroyed. The 1 ms to the 
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State alone was estimated at a lakh of rupees. The bands, which kept the CHAP. I.At 
water of the Dohin from entering the town, also prevented the surface Q03criptive. 
drainage of the town itself from finding an outlet, and thus injury to 
the place resulted. Awicti*^ 


The tahsils of }Ind and Sangrdr consist of undulating plains whose H'Hi* 
monotony is broken only by shifting sand-hills, but in Dfidri tahsil there 
are also hills or kopjes, some 34 in number, which are off-shoots of the 
Aravalli Range. Of these the largest is Kaliana, a hill six miles south- 
west of Dfidri, covered with yd/ trees, with 'an area of 282 acres. From 
it a soft pliant sand-stone {sang-i-lorsiti^ and a hard stone used for mills 
{chaikis), mortars (ui/tals) and building purposes is quarried. At its 
foot lies the township which bears its name. Ataila Kalfin and Siswfila 
arc two hills lying close together, 12 miles south-west of Dadri. The latter 
abounds ^ in the gum-yielding itfier tree, and salajit stone is also found in 
small quantities. These bvo hills cover an area of 1,340 acres. Further 
to the south-west, 20 miles from Dfidri, is the Kadma hill, which lies partly 
in Patiala. The part lying in this State has an area of 770 acres, and is 
also covered with kher trees. Other hills are Duhia (area 370 acres) near 
Kherf Battar village, Kapuri (54 acres) near the hamlet of that name, and 
small hills near Mfinakawfis and Pfindwfin villages. Kapfiri hill yields a 
few crystals. 


The climate varies in different parts of the State. The Jfnd tahsil Cllmsle. 
which is irrigated is moist and unhealthy. Dfidrf is very dry, sandy, and 
healthy, whue Sangrur comes between the two in these respects. The 
minimum temperature at Sangrur Is 41® in January and the maximum 
104® in June. The average rainfall for the last ten years is 17-02 
inches at Sangrdr, 16*49 ^^'39 Dfidri. 

In the villages of Sangrfir tahsil well water is generally used for Water.supply. 
drinking, the water of the tank or pond \johar) being only used for bathing 
and watering cattle. The water-level is not very deep except in the BfilSn- 
wfili ildqa, where it varies from 100 to 150 feet, and the construction of wells 
entailing great expense wells are very few. In Jfnd tahsil generally, as 
the water-level is very deep, the johars are used for drinking, those near 
the canal or its r&jb&has being supplied from them in time of drought. 

The johars of the b&rani tract; however, run dry in dr^ weather, causing 
great suffering to the cattle, and water has to be carried from village to 
village in carts. This is especially the case in the villages adjoining the 
Rohtak and Hissfir Districts. In Dfidrf tahsil, where there are no canals, 
the villagers suffer much from scarcity of water, as that in the wells is 
generally brackish. The larger villa^s and towns have deep tanks with 
pakki g/idis, which are full in the rainy season, but run dry in seasons of 
drought, when the villagers suffer considerably and are often compelled to 
abandon their homes. In some villages drinking wells are dug on the banks 
of theyofiuri, so as to allow the water to filter into them, and this has the 
effect of making the well-water sweet. An aperture [mori] ' is sometimes 
made in the well cylinder, so that it communicates with the tank when the 
latter is full, and water is then let into the well. This also helps to keep 
the well water sweet. 


The fauna and flora are much the same here as in the adjoining patts Puna tad flon.' 
of Patifila, and the geological formation is also identical with uat of 
the Patiala plains. 
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CHAP. I, B. 

Descriptive. 

Histow. 

Early history. • 

Geaialotleal 
table of Rtiiisof 
Jfid and Kabha. 


The history' o( Jtnd as a separate and ruling State dates from 
1763, in which year the confederate Sikhs having captured Sirhind town 
from the governor to whom Ahmad Shdh Ddrinl had entrusted it, parti* 
tinned the old Mughal province of Sirhind. Prior to that year Sukhchen, 
grandson of Phul, the ancestor of ail the Phdlkidn families, had been a mere 
rural notable. On his death in 1751 Balanwillf, which he had founded, 
fell to Alam Singh, his eldest son, Badrukhdn to his second son Gajpat 
Singh, and Dialpura to Bulaqf. 

The pedigree of the present Rajas of Jfnd and Nabha is given 
below 


PHUU 

I 


Tfloka. Rj^hd, 

.‘ancestor of ancestor 

the Patijila of the 

and Bhadaitr jinndan 

families. family. 


Chand, 


Jhiindu, 


Takhat Mai, 
‘ 


ancestors of the Laud£haria family. 


Gurdila, 

ancestor of the Ndbha family. 


Sukhchen, 


Alam Singh, 
d. 1764. 


Raja Gajpat Sincii, 
d. >789. 


Mahat Singh, 
d. I 77 t- 

Hart Singh, 
d. >781. 


Buidqf Singh, 
from whom have 
descended the 
Diilpuria Sardits. 


Raja Biiag Singh, 
d. 1819. 

Raja Fatah Sihoh, ParUb 'singfa, 


Bhdp ^ngh, 
d. tSlg. 

' 


d. i8zs, 

Raja Sanoat Sinoh, 
d. 1834, 


d. 181G. 


MahtSb Singh, 
d. tSiG. 


Kann ^ingb, 
d. 1818. 

Raja Sasuf Sinoh, q4:ai., 
d. 18G4. 


1 

Basdwa Singh, 
d. 1B30. 


Bhagwdn Singh, 
d. 1852. 

ttandh^Singh, Raja Raohbir Sihoh, J~ I 1 

d, 1848, d. 1887. Harnam^Smgh, Rdja Him Singh (of 


Sukha Singh, 
d. 1852. 

.rT-* — 


Balbfr^Singh, 

ttAJA Ransir Swell, 
b. 1879. 


d. iSjG, Ifibha), b. 1843! 

TIka Ripttdaman Singh, 
b. 18S3, 


Olwin Singh, 

d. 184:. 


_JCZZI 

SherSingh, 
d. 1882. 


Chatar^tngh, 

d. 1661. 


Har Hardin Slngti, 
b, 18G1. 


Shamsber Singh, 
b, 1B72. 


‘This account is principaUy taken from Griffin's Punjab Rdjas and Massy’s Chiefs, 
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On Alam Singh's death in 1754 Bildnwili also (ell to Gajpat Singh, who 
was the most adventurous of the three brothers, hnd had in 1755 conquered 
the Imperial parganas of Jind and Safidon and overrun Panipat and 
Karnal, though he was not strong enough to hold them. In 1766 Gajpat 
Singh made Jfnd town his capital. Nevertheless he remained a vassal of 
the Delhi empire and continued to pay tribute, obtaining in return in 1772 
an Imperial firman which gave him the title of Raja and the right to coin 
money in his own name. In 1773 in consequence of a quarrel with the 
Raja of Nibha he attacked Amloh, Bhadson and Sangrur which were in 
the Nibha territories, and though compelled by the Raja of Patiala to 
relinquish the two former places, he succeeded in retaining the latter, and 
it has ever since remained part of the Jind State. In the next year, however, 
the Delhi government made an attempt to recover Jind, but the Phdlkidn 
States combined to resist the attack, and it was repulsed. Gajpat Singh 
then built the fort at the town of Jfnd in 1775, and soon after this Jfnd 
and Patiala joined in an invasion of Rohtak, but the Mughal power was 
strong enough to compel them to give up most of their conquests, and Jind 
only retained Panjgirain. Again in 1780 the allies marched on Meerut, 
but ivere defeated, and Gajpat Singh was taken prisoner hy the Muhamma- 
dan general. His release was only secured by payment of a heavy ransom. 
He died in 1786 and was succeeded by his son. Bhig Singh, inheriting 
the title of Raja with the territories of Jfnd and Saffdon, and Bhiip Singh 
obtaining Badrdkhan. 

Rija Gajpat Singh's daughter, Bfbf Raj Kaur, married Sardar 
MahSn Singh, Sukarchakia, and became the mother of Maharaja Ranjft 
Singh. Gajpat Singh's^ position on the north-western corner of the 
Rohtak country made it easy for him to invade Goh^na and Hiss^r 
whenever the Mahrattas hupened to have their hands full elsewhere; 
and he and his son Bhig Singh ultimately farmed these territories as 
lessees of the Mahrattas, and held them until the beginning of the last 
century. Raja Bhag Singh had shrewdly held aloof from the combination 
against the British ; and when Scindia’s power in Northern India was ulti- 
mately broken, and he was obliged, under the Treaty of the 30th of Decem- 
ber 1803, to surrender his possessions west of the Jumna, Lord Lake reward- 
ed Bhag Singh by confirming his title in the Gohana estates. He aftenvards 
accompanied Lord Lake as far as the Beds in his pursuit of Jaswant Rio 
Holkar, and he was sent as an envoy to his nephew, Maharaja Ranjft 
Singh, to dissuade him from assisting tiie fugitive prince. The mission was 
successful. Holkar was compelled to leave the Punjab, and Bhag Singh 
received as his reward par gana of Bawana to the south-west of Panipat. 

The history of Ranjft Siimh's interference in the Phdlki^n States has been 
given above (page 48). From Ranjit Singh, Rdja BhSg Singh received the 
territory now included in the Ludhilna District, comprising Jhandidla,Raikot, 
Bassian and Jagr/ion. He died in 1819 after ruling 30 years, and was 
succeeded by his son Fateh Singh, who died in’iSaa. 

Troublous times followed. Sangat Singh who succeeded his father 
Fateh Singh was obliged for a period to desert his cajntal and make over 
the administration to foreign hands. Matters, however, mended after his 
death, in 1834. Sangat Singh had no son, and the question of escheat 
arose in the absence of direct heirs, though the collateral claimants were 
mpy. Orders Avere finally passed, in 1837, favour of Sardp Singh of 
Bazidpur, a third cousin of the deceased Rija, as the nearest male heir. 
But he was held to have no right to succeed to more territory than was 
possessed by his great-grandfather, Gajpat Singh, through whom he 
derived his title. This territory consisted of Jfnd proper and nine other 
farganas, contmning 322 villages, with a revenue of Rs. 2,36,000. Estates 
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yielding Rs. 1,82,000 Were resumed by the British Government as escheats, 
including the acquisitions of Raja Bhag Singh in and near Ludhiana^ Panipat, 
Hansi and Hissir, and when Kaithal was resumed in 1843 the Mahalan 
Ghabdin pargaita was given to Jind in exchange for a part of Safidon. 

Before the outbreak of the 1st Sikh War the Rdja of Jind was in close 
alliance with Patiila against Rija Dtvindat Singh oiNibha. His attitude 
to the British Government, however, was anything but friendly in 1845, 
until a fine of Rs. 10,000 for failure to supply transport, when called upon, 
recalled him to his allegiance and a belief in the power of the British. 
Consequently in the 1st Sikh War his conduct was exemplary. The exer- 
tions of Ills people in providing supplies and carnage were great ; his con- 
tingent served with the British troops, and a Jind detachment which accom- 
panied the Patiala contingent to Ghunghrdna under Captain Hay was highly 
praised by that officer for its steady conduct and 'discipline. Later on a 
detachment accompanied the expedition to Kashmir, where a revolt was in 
progress against Maharaja Gulab Singh, Jind received in reward 3 grant of 
land of the annual value of Rs. 3,000, while the line of the previous year 
was remitted. Another grant, yielding Rs. 1,000, was shortly afterwards 
added in consideration of the abolition of the State transit dues. In 1S47 
the Raja received a saitad by which the British Government engaged never 
to demand from him or his successors tribute or revenue, or commutation 
in lieu of troops ; the Raja on his part promising to aid the British with all 
his resources in case of war, to maintain the military roads, and to suppress 
salt, slave-dealing and infanticide in his territories. When the 2nd 
Sikh War broke out Raja SariSp Singh offered to lead his troops in person 
to join the British army at Lahore. He was warmly thanked for the offer 
and the loyalty which had prompted it, though the Services of himself and 
his troops were declined. 

R 4 ja Sardp Singh’s loyalty was again conspicuous during the Mutiny. 
He occupied the cantonment of ICatnal with 800 men, and held the ferry 
over the Jumna at Bhagpat, twenty miles north of Delhi, thus enabling the 
Meerut force to join Sir H. Barnard’s column. The Raja was personally 
engaged in the battle of Alfpur on the 8th of June and received the congra- 
tulations of the commandcr-in-chicf, who presented him with one of the 
captured guns. At the end of June the Raja was compelled to pay a fly- 
ing visit to Jind as the rebels of Hansi, Robtak .and Hissar had induced some 
of his villages to revolt. He returned to Delhi on the 9th of September, 
where his contingent ultimately took a prominent part in the assault on the 
city, scaling the walls witli the British troops, and losing many of their num- 
ber in killrf and wounded. Raja Sardp Singh was the only chief who was 
present with the army at Delhi. He was further active throughout in send- 
ing supplies to the besieging force and in keeping open the lines of com- 
munication and preserving order in the districts adjoining his State. ^ The 
commissary-general declared that but for the timely supplies furnished 
by the Raja the quantity of stores would at first have been insufficient for 
the troops. After the fall of Delhi the R&ja sent aoo men with General Van 
Cortlandtto Hfvnsi, no more with Colonel R. Lawrence tojhajjar, \yhile 
250 remained to garrison Rohtak. The Governor-General in his notifica- 
cation of November 5th, 1857, said that the steady support of the Raja of 
Jind called for the marked thanks of the Government. These splendid 
services received a fitting reward in the grant of the Dndri territory, cover- 
ing nearly fioo square miles, .forfeited on account of the rebellion of its 
NawAb. This territory now yields a revenue of over two lakhs of rupees 
per annum. He was also given 13 villages, assessed at Rs. 
the Kul&t&n pargana, dose to Sangrur, where the Raja now has his capi- 
tal, and a house at Delhi, valued, at 6,000, .together with additional^. 
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lioiiorary titles, was conferred on him. His salute was raised to eleven guns ; 

and, like the other PhulkiSn chiefs, he received a sanad granting him the Descriptive. 

power of adoption in case of the failure of n.-itural heirs, and legalising the history 

appointment of a successor by the two other Phulkian chiefs in the event 

of the Rajas dying without nominating an heir. Various small transfers 

of isolated \ illages were made between Jind and the British Government anS^loyalty ui 

in the ne.\t few years, tending to consolidate the State territories. Aiuiiny, 

Raja Sarup Singh died in 1S64. He is described as ‘ in person and pre- 
sence eminently princely. The stalwart Sikh race could hardly show a taller 
or a stronger man. Clad in armour, as he loved to be, at the head of his 
troops, there was perhaps no other prince in India who bore himself so 
gallantly and looked so true a soldier. The British Government has never 
had an ally more true in heart than Sardp Singh, who sen’cd it from affec- 
tion and not from fear.” The Raja had been nominated a Knight Grand 
Commander ol the Star of India a few months before his death. He was sue- RAji RngbUr 
cceded by his son, Raghbfr Singh, who was in every way worthy of his f’S?'*'. 
father. Immediately after his installation he was called upon to put down 
a serious insurrection in the newly-acquired territory of Dadri. The people 
objected to the new revenue assessment which had been based upon the 
Briti-sh system, though the rates were much heavier than those prevailing 
in the neighbouring British Districts. Fifty villages broke out in open 
revolt, the police station of BAdhra was seized, and rude retrenchments 
thrown up outside some of the villages, while the scroi-civiliscd tribes of 
Bikaner and Shekhawatf were invited to help, on promise of plunder and 
pay. Raja Raghbir Singh lost no time in hurrying to the scene of the 
disturbances with about tuo thousand men of all arms. The village of 
Cliarkf, where the ringleaders of the rebellion had entrenched themselves, 
was carried by assault, two other villages were treated in like manner, and 
within six weeks of the outbreak the country \us again prefectly quiet. 

The Raja rendered prompt assistance to the British Government on Assistmee In 
the occasion of the Kdka outbreak in 1872. He sent two guns, a troop of 
horse, and two companies of infantry to Malcr Kotia at the request of the 
Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiana, and the rising was effectually suppressed. 

When the 2nd Afghan War broke out in 1S78 the British Govern- Help In the and 
iiienl acropted the loyal oiler of Raja Raghbir Singh to furnish a contingent, W«r. 

The Jind force consisting of 500 sepoys, 200 stnoars, with a large staff 
and Ivvo guns, arrived at Thai in hlay 1879 and rendered useful service on 
the line of communications. The honorary title of R 4 jA-i-RSjgjin was 
conferred on the Raja of Jind in perpetuity, and Sardar Jagivt Singh, the 
State Political Officer, was decorated with the C. I. E , while Sardar Ratan 
Singh, commanding the contingent, received a sword. A similar offer in 
the Egyptian Campaign of 1883 was declined with a suitable recognition 
of the Rdja’s loyalty. 

Raja Raghbir Singli was indefatigable in his efforts to promote the Rdja Rgshbfr 
prosperity, material and otherwise, of his people. He rebuilt the town of Singh’s latest 
bangrur, modelling it largely on Jiipur, and made many improvements in 
Jind, Dadrf and Saffdon. He established daily distributions ol alms [fada 
darj/), and contributed large sums to religious institutions at various places 
in the State and elsewhere. Besides the routine business of the State, to 
which he devoted a large part of the day, the Raja was keenly interested 
III encouraging local arts and manufactures. He sent various workmen in 
g old, silver, wood, etc., to learn the higher branches of their crafts at Rurkf 


* R<|t] of the runjtb, psge 374, 
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and Ollier centres. He i)raclic.allj created the cjirpct industry of/Sangrur 
iind made a great collection of objects of .art. In this ivay lie g.ave a great 
stimulus to local talent, and Jind is undoubtedly the first of the Pluilkiin 
Stales as regards artistic manufactures. This able and enlightened ruler- 
died in 1887, and his death was .1 loss to the province, l^is only sou 
Balbfr Singh had died during his father's lifetime, leaving a young son, 
Ranbir Singh, to succeed to the ;orfr//. Raja Ranbfr Singh, born in 1879, 
was then only 8 years old at bis accession, and a Council of Regency vas 
appointed to carry on the administration until be attained maiorily. Full 
powers were given him in November 1899 in a darb&r held at Sangrur. 

An account of the relations of the Phulkian Stales with the British 
Government has been given above {page 48). The services of the Imperial 
Service Jfnd Infantry in Tirali will be noticed below in Cbaptcr III, Sec* 
lion G (Army) 

Antiquities. 

The famous battle-field of Kurukshetra, where the Kauravas and 
Pandavas fought for eighteen d.iys, is situated on the south side of ThAnesar, 
30 miles south of Ambala in the Punjab, and an .account of its antiquities 
will be found described in Cunningliam’s Arclixological Survey Reports, 
Vol. XIV, p. 86. Given below is a note by L. Raglmnalli Das, Superinten- 
dent of Ethno^rajihy in the JInd Slate, wliicli relates to that jiart of the Kuruk- 
siiclra whicli lies in that Stale and forms the soutiiern border of the sacred 
territory, lying west of Panfpal and including Safldon and Jind, the two 
ancient towns which arc tlic most important places in the south iW Thfinesar 
.and Pchoa ate in the north of the Kurukshetra. 'The details of the various 
temples, shrines and places of pilgrimage in this tract do not lend counte- 
nance to Cunningham’s suspicion that both Kaitlial and Jind liavc been 
included in the holy dreuil m recent limes to gratify llic Sikh Rfijas of 
those places. Tlie archaiological remains of tlic southern Kurukshetra do 
not appear to have ever been cxaniincd by an expert, lliougli tlic whole 
territory would probably repay systematic e.\ploralion. The note is as 
follows;— 

(i) At Baraud in the Saiidon lYnpfl, and 3i miles to tlic north-east of 
tile town of Safidon, is a temple of Malddco, which is said to dale from the 
Sat Yuga; It is visited by tlic people 011 tlic ShivattUris, and as there arc 
no/jy«m, the villagers here ircrform worsliip themselves. 

(a) At Saffdon itself llicrc arc tlircc ancient tiraths .and temples, 
supposed to liavc been built towards tlic close of the Dw^-ipar Yuga, namely, 
Nageshvara RfaliAdera, Ndg.vD.amani Devf (or Bhawan Devi) and NAg-a 
Kshetra. The legend goes that at the end of the DwnjKir Yuga a RA ja Parlk- 
sit was bitten by a serpent, Taksaka. To avenge him, bis son Rija 
Jan,amejaya established the images of Nageevara Mahadeva and NAga-Damanf 
Devi (the goddess who slaughters serpents) in the temples and invoked 
them. He then made a bedi hawan, or place of sacred fire, and held a 
holocaust of the snakes with their sha};tis (powers). (1) Pbdgcshvora 
MaMdeva.—’llus temple, which lies on a tank, contains an idol of 
NAgeshvara Mahfideva, and fairs are held here on the 13th and 
14II1 of Sawan and PhAgan in the dark half of the month. The wor- 
shipper here is believed to obtain NAga-loka. («) The Bhawan Deviji 
or temple of the goddcss.~Ti\\'& temple contains an idol of NAga- 
DamaulDevl, Fairs are held on thc7lh.nnd gth.of Asauj and Chet W/. 
The temple was rebuilt by Raja Raghblr Singh of Jfnd in Sambat 
• 943 ' ^(*’*0 Ndga Kshetra The tank was rebuilt by RAja 

Raghbfr Singh in the same year, and the tirath of NAga Kshetra is the 
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place where the snakes were slaughtered and hence is called Sarap Daman. 
Bathing in it is believed to set one free from the fear of Na^as (snakes). 
The temple of Srf Krishna here was also erected by RAja Raghblr 
Singh in the same year. Its fair is held on the 8th of Bhadon badi. 
The administration of the above temples' is in the hands of the State 
authorities, three Gaur Brahmans of the Kausbika being nominated as 
pujdris and paid by the State. 

(3I Mahddeva. — There is also a temple of MahAdeva at Pajii Kalan in 
the S^fdon ildga, 3 miles north-west of Saffdon. It is on the PArAsar tank, 
so called because ParAsara RishI performed penances here. It also dates 
from the Sat Yuga, and its fairs are held on the 13th and 14th of SAwan 
and PhAgan badi. People also bathe here on everv Sunday in SAivan. 
It is in charge of a ShAmi Bairagi of the RAmnnanJi order, who must 
remain celibate. 

( 

(4) TheSinghf Rikh tank at Sanghana, 4 miles west of Safidoii, owes 
its name to Singhf-Rikh, the Rishi who worshipped there. Bathing in it on a 
farab or f£te day is meritorious. 

(5) There is also a temple of MahAdeva at HAt, 6 miles south-west of 
Saffdon in the same ildqa on the Panch Nid ’ It has been in existence since 
the Sat Yug, and to bathe in its tank is equivalent in spiritual efficacy to 
performing 5 y/7gi. There are fairs hereon the same dates as at PAjd 
KalAn, but no regular pujdrts are appointed, though occasionally a ShAmi 
(BairAgf), a BrahmachArf, a Gosain or a SAdhu may halt here in his wander- 
ings. Two miles from HAt is the Aranbak Yaksha, one of the four yakshas 
or monsters, who guarded the four corners of the battle-field. 

(6) The SAraj Kund tank at KalwA, pi miles south-west of 

Saffdon in the same ildqa, is believed to owe its origin to Suraj 
NarAin, and bathing in it at any time, but more specially on a 
Sunday, is held to avert the or evil influence of the sun-god. 

The old temple of Suraj Bhawan at Suraj Kund, the ruins of which 
are still to be found, having been demolished, a new temple of Krishna and 
Radhika was built by a BairAgi of Brij, whose chelds hold it in succession 
from him. 

(7) At JAmni, 12 miles west of Saffdon, are a temple and tank of 
Jamadagni, father of ParashurAma. People bathe in the tank on Sundays 
and the or 15th of every month. The temple is in the charge 
of a ShAmi of the RAmanandf order, and has a mndfi of 80 bigdks of land 
attached to it. 

(8) At Asan, which is at a distance of 14 miles in the south-west of 
Saffdon, is an ancient tank, called Asvini-Kumfra after the god in whose 
honour a Rishf did penance there. The legend in the Vamana PurAna 
goes that an ugly Rishf, being laughed at in the assembly of the sages, 
did penance and invoked the god Ashvinf-KumAra, who appeared 
before him, and bestowed on him beauty, saying “be beautiful after 
bathing in this tank.” Hence bathing in it on Tuesday is believed to 
enhance one's beauty. 

. (9) At BarAh Kalan, w|hich is 17 miles south-west ' of Saffdon, are the 
tank and temple of Barahjf Bhag\vAn, commemorating Vishnu’s vardha or 

' Panch Nid, the place where 3 titaths were connected with e channels by Hot Kaiik 
MoMdeo (BAwan PAran).’ 
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boar incarnation. The fair is held on the nth and I2tli of Bhadon sudi. 
Bathing in the tank and worshipping the god Bariili arc believed 
to*^ secure the highest place in heaven. The Chandar-Kiip or Moon> 
well Tirath, built here in honour of the moon {Soma Deva), is an 
ancient cave in which water collects in the rainy season, and in this 
water the moon is supposed to have bathed. Her evil influence is 
averted by bathing here on the nth and lath of Bhadon sudi or 
on a hlonday. The Sapl-Rishi Kund or tank of the Seven Rishus 
is also here. The legend in the Tilak Cyan Granth is that the seven 
Rishls, Ranbukii, etc., came here after visiting the tiraths or tanks of 
Kurukshetra, and made their htli (rc.sting-place) and liawau hnnl here. 
After a time they went to Pindtiirak (l-'indara). It is of spiritual 
benelil to bathe in it on the d.iys mentioned above or on any 
sacred day. A Siinaj Kund is also here, bathing in which is as 
meritorious as {lerforming worship at an eclipse of the sun. The 
bathing day is Sunday. There is also a Chandar Kund, to bathe in 
which is equal to worshipping at an eclipse of the moon. The bathing 
day is ilfonday. 

(lo) At Pindara, which is 20 miles south-west of S.'ifidon, is 
another Soma Tirath, with a temple of Soma Ishar hlahadco, sacred 
to the moon and the planet .‘ilmkra (\’cnus). This tank is visited 
by many thousands of people, often from distant pl.accs, at .a Scmawali 
Amawas, or a Monday which falls on the day before a new moon, 
and a fair is .also held on the 13th and I4lh hadi both in Phiigan 
and Si'iwan. .At a Somawati Amawas pilgrims offer findddn, balls 
of rice-flour, for tlie benefit of deceased ancestors, and this is ns 
efficacious as a pilgrimage to Gaya. Alms offered on such an 
occasion arc also etpial in merit to the performance of a Rajsn 

Jag- 


(ii) The temple of Jainli Devi or Goddess of Victory .at jfnd 
which owes its name lo this temple, and which is 2a miles south- 
west of Saffdoii, was built by A iidliisthirn and liis brothers, the 
Pandavas, before their fight with the Kauravas. A tank c.illed the 
Siiraj Kund lies in front of the temple and is now filled with canal 
water. On the lank of Somnath, in the town of Jfnd, are the 
temples of M<ahadco called the Soma Ishwara shtidiu and Mansa 
Devf. The tank derives its name from the Moon-god Soma, and by 
bathing in it one can reiicli the moon. On another tank, called the 
Jawalmal Ishwara, is another shiviUu of Maliadeo bearing the same 
name as the lank. Bathing here is believed lo free the soul from the 
door (bonds) of transmigration. The Asankli Tfratli at Jfnd is an 
ancient tank so called because countless (asankh) ris/n's arc said to 
have W’orshipped there. To bathe in it on a siicrcd day (paynb) is 
equivalent to a pilgrimage to Badri Nath. Washing in the Asni Dharii 
Tirath, also an extremely ancient tank, cleanses from sin if performed 
on a Thursday. In Sambat 1903 II, H, Raja Sardp Singh built the 
Raj Rajaslirf or Lord of the Slate Temple at Jfnd. The fair is held 
on the ist to the gth of Chaft and Asauj sudi. 

(1?) AtBar.n-ban’ is a temple to Grahf Devf, who was a Yakshant 
goddess of Grfiha Rishi. A fair is held on tlic 7th and Stii of Cliait and 
Asauj sudi. Visiting it is believed to .avert sins. Here loo is an 


■Biui.ban is sq miles sontli.west of Safidon. 
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ancient tank called the Punpunya, so called because Nar Singh washed 
his hands in it a second time after killing IlarnAkash. Bathing in 
it is as efiicacious as bathing in the Kirt Sauch, while ‘it also 
makes the bather more prudent. This village also contains a very 
old tank oallcd the Kirt Saudi or place of hand-washing, so called 
because Kar Singh, the lion incarnation of Vishnu, killed the Daiya 
or llemon Hamakash at this spot and washed his liands and feet in 
it. It is bcncndal to bathe in it on a parab, and to do so is equivalent 
to performing a Pundrik Jag. 

(13) At Ikasi which is 23 miles off Saftdon in the south-west direction, 
is the Hans, or ‘ Goose ’ tank, also called the Dhundu or ' seeking,’ because 
here Krishna, after escaping from the Gopls, concealed himself in the 
guise of a goose (Hans is a symbol for soul) while they sought him 
in the same shape. It is customary to bathe in it on a Sunday in Sliwan, 
or on any parab. Bathing in it is believed to be equivalent in merit to 
making a gift (/>««) of t, 000 cows. 

{14) R.am Riii, which is at a distance of 28 miles in the south-west 
direction, is also a village of peculiar sanctity. It contains— (t) A 
temple to P.aras Ram, adjoining which are the Ram Hirdh,' Siiraj 
Kund and San Jditha. The Ram llirdli or ‘ Temple of P,iras Ram ’ marks 
the spots where that hero destro3-cd the Chhatrts. The legend in the 
Mahabhrirata goes that " Paras Ram killed Sahansara Bahu (thousand armed) 
with all his sons and sainti, ’army,’ and filled five^wnr/r with blood, bathed 
himself in them and offered Til-anjli to his deceased fiither, Jamdagan, 
saving : ' It Is the blood of those who killed you and took away your 
cow.’ Then Paras Riim took up his axe, and began slaughtering 
Kshatrfiyis, ’’ ivhilc the San Hitha is midway between the Ram Hirdh and 
the Suraj Kund. People bathe in these tanks on the «5th s«rf» of Katik and 
Baisakh, after which they worship in the temple which contains images of 
P.aras Ram .and his parents Jamdagan and Ranbukii, feed Brahmans, and 
give alms to the poor. Also at an eclipse of the sun they bathe in the San 
Hitha lank and at an eclipse of the moon in the Rim Hirdh; by doing so 
they believe that they will rc.ach Sxmrga (paradise). (»V> The temple of 
K.apal Yak.sha is in the south-west of R.am Rai. The Yaksha w.as a 
door-keeper of the Kurukshetra. The temple is w-orshipped on the 
same d<ays, and is in the ch.argc of a Kanplnata Jogi. (Hi) The 
temple of Anokhalf Mekhla Devf, who w.as the Yakshani of Kapal 
Y.aksha, is in the charge of a Gaur Brahman. A fair is hold on the 
same d.ays. 


(is) At Polikar Khcrf, which is 29 miles south-west of Safidon, 
in the south-west of the village, is a lank of Pushkarjf, with a temple 
of .Mahadeo. The name Pohk.ar is from Pushkar, meaning ' great purifier.’ 
Here Br.ahm.a, Vishnu and Mahesli worshipped, and there is special 
worship of Mahadeo on the 13th and 14th of Phagan .andSawan, 
while bathing here on 15th sudi of Katik or Baisakh (each a Sdraf- 
/ifl'fli, or d.ay sacred to the sun) is cqniv.alcnt to performing a as-wamciid 
or horse-sacrifice. 

(iC) Dindd i? a lank whcrcDaryodhan is said to h.avc hidden during 
the Malidbluarat battle and to luavc been caught by Rdja Yudhishtar. 
Ilcnce the name Dindu (dhiUidna = to search). 


Rim tlirdh Is a place where the hcirt of Paras Rilm w.is plrascd, for Rilm is for Paras 
Rlon and hirdh means heart. 
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Section C.— Population. 

The Sikhs, who are mostly found in tahsll Sangnir, stand first in 
physique. They are muscular, stout, tall, often attaining six feet, 
handsome, with reddish brown complexion and generally long lived. Besides 
being good liusbandmen they make excellent soldiers, as they still possess 
the military spirit infused by Guru Covind Singh. The following kabil 
describes the characteristics of the Sikhs : — 

Bdnhre banatl bir chhatri chkabile dhir ; 

Cliltail Make ras Hr jawdit khunsile hiin. 

Snhal samasrA snfa sudbe shiyam sU ; 

Aittthdar biinitc muchhatre samite bain. 

Lochatt hansutt hain te risaun bain raben bairan pat ; 

Bhon lain bunk chharhi ckbaun hain bbul Itil ibi/e bain. 

Bunk sdmtle, set, pit, Idl, niU ; 

Sabsoltal sujUeiai guru ke rangiie bain.” 

“The Sikhs are well armed, handsome, brave, bold and resolute 
Kshatrlyns, inspired wth bravery and enthusiastic youths Qawdn), They 
have flowing, well kept, straight beards whether black or white, curled and 
twisted moustaches, and smiling eyes which are terrible to their enemies. 
Tliev have curved, over-strained eyebrows and reddish brown shining 
foreheads. They are well dressed in white, yellow, red or blue clothes and 
all are good-looking. They are gay fellows beloved of the Guru.” 

Kext to them in physique are the Jats of tahsils Jind and Dadrf, who 
are the backbone of the agriculturists. They range from 5 feet 4 inches to 
6 in height and can carry 2 to 3 maunds. Their women take a large 
share in cultivation and arc generally stalw.art, leading healthy Iive.s, often 
.attaining the .age of 70 years. Tlie Jats are not given to pleasure, their 
wants are simple and easily satisfied, and they describe them thus— 

Das change bail dekh md das man ierri ; 

Hakk bistibi nya, wA suk sir jeori ; 

Bhuri bhoins kd dudb, sad rdbargbolnd ; 

Itnd de karldr to bohr nu bolitd. 

" Let me sec 10 good oxen and 10 maunds of mixed grain, fair justice 
and agreement with nlatives and partners, and the milk of a gr.ay buffalo 
and some rdbari to stir into it God give me so much and I svill not say 
another word." Reddish brown (gorii) colour, long pointed (sAd) nose, 
deer-like eyes {mirgha naini), thin red lips, and long deep black hair, arc 
the characteristics of beauty according to the Jat ide.ns. The name of 
the tribe is pronounced Jat in tahsil Sangriir, but JAt in jind and Dadri. 

The Ranghars in Jfnd tahsil are next to the Jats in physique, but they 
are spare in body, and arc not such good cultiv.itors as the Jats. They 
arc more often addicted to theft. Their women lead a life of seclusion. 
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Ahfrs and Rahban’s are not inferior in strength and personal appearance CHAP. I. C. 

tothejats. _ ~r 

Descriptive. 

Jind with 222 persons to the square mile stands 8th among the 16 
Native States under the political control of the Punjab Government, in 
density of total population on total area. The density of the total population rjyf , 
and of the rural element, on the cultivated area, is 244 and 2og respectively, b, ‘ ” 

The pressure of the latter on the culturable area is only igi. 


Tahsil. 

Population 

Density, 


(1901). 

]{nd ... 

... 1 J 4 , 9 S 4 

271 

SMgriSr ... 

... 64,681 

267 

DidrI ... 

... 92,368 

16s 


The population and 
density of each tahsfl is 
given in tlie margin, the 
density shown being that 
of the total population on 
the total area. 


Density by 
tahslls. 


The State contains 7 towns and 439 villages. The population of the Population of 

former is shown in the . 

margin. Since 1891 the 
new capital of the State, 

Sangrdr, shows a remark- 
able increase of 34 per 
cent. Safi'don and Balan- 
wali also show increases of 
5 and II per cent, res- 
pectively. All the rest 
have fallen, Baund and Ka- 
lians having declined very 
considerably, Baifnd by 15 
andKaliana by 14 per cent. 

Only 14 per cent, of the State population live in towns. The average 
population of a village in the State is 550. 


Town, 



Pofulatien 

(1901). 

Sangrur 



... n 3 S 2 

Jfnd 


•M 

... 8,047 

Didrf 


• <« 

.« 7,009 

Saffdoit 

•«« 

• (« 

4,832 

Bannd 

««« 


... 3 , 73 S 

Kaliina 

««« 


2,714 

BAIinwiU 

«4« 


.~ 8,598 


The villages in the three tahslls differ -widely both in appearance and in Villiges. 
,the degree of comfort and prosperity which they have attained. The best are 
the Sikh -villages of Sangrur tahsil, which have pakhi havelis, the houses 
of the SardSrs and wealthy Banias being built entirely of brick, while the 
kaehhd houses are plastered, and for the most part kept scrupulously clean. ' 

On the outskirts of the village site are the mud huts or hovels of the 
village menials such as the Chamars, ChuhrSs, etc. In or close to each 
village there is usually a temple or gurdwdra with a pond [johar) attach- 
ed to it. The joliar is generally surrounded by a thick fringe of large 
trees, chiefly ntm, siris, pipal, banyan and kikar (acacia), and has a 
well-built gMt on its bank. Jat villages are generally built of 
sun-dried bricks, plastered over with mud and looking neat. Nearly all 
the Jat villages contain a lofty and handsome chaupdl, hathai or 
paras (guest house) built of brick and several pakkd havelis. In 
some of the larger villages there are pakkd shops which form a small 
hasdr. In Dadrf tahsfl the Bagrf villages are poor and squalid, being 
often a mere cluster of huts in which a few families live, but the 
Muhammadan villages are in better condition. In some villages of this 
tahsfl and in Dadrf and Kaliana towns there are houses built of 
stone. Most of the villages in tahsfls Jfnd and Dadrf are ancient 
settlements of Jats and Rdjputs, Hindds and Muhammadans, the 
latter being called Ranghars, immigrants froln Rajpfitana and else- 
where. These villages were CTouped into tappdSf some of which were 
named after the g 6 t which had founded or built the villages in the group, 
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These IttppttS were — 


III tahsil Kambtr at ttllagn , 

In tah\il 

Kvtnher vfvtUagti, 



DSdn, 



1. Cliabutra 

2 

Phoghil 


20 

s DhSfc 

1 

Pumv^r 


31 

3 IvandcU ... 

31 

Chog^n>vi 

•«« 

fi 

4. tuUim 

>3 

Sangw^n 


.w 

5. Barali 

15 

Shcorin 

••• 

<13 

6. Kanina 

21 

HaMclf 


II 

7. Rim Kil „ 

iS 

Ptichfsi 


S 

8. Lajwina Kalin 

*3 

Satgnnu’a 


!i 

g. Kalwa ... 

*3 



— 

10. Hat ... 

12 

Tolal 

••• 

183 

1 1 , SalMon 

26 



— 

Total ... 

>6S 





These lappus still subsist in one respect, it being the custom for the 
brotlierliood of a gSl wi liin a loppd to assemble when disputes occur 
regarding marriages or deaths or customs of the brotherhood, and settle 
them among themselves. ' 

In talisll Sangrur iappds do not exist, thougli villages arc found hear- 
ing the names of the Jat gots which settled them, e.g., Mahilan, Mauran, 
Kularan. Similarly in ]fnd tahsll, Mal-jr takes its name from the Mawal 
RdjpiSts, and there are villr^es named after J.ats, Kumluars, Rors, Brahmans, 
Gujars and Ahfrs. There is also a village of Banias and another 
of Bairagfs. Frequently a village gels its name from the common 
ancestor of the proprietors, as Hetwal from Hot Rilm; Dalamwala 
from Dalam ; Pawalf from Pola RAm, and many others, Tiic late 
RAja of Jfnd founded a number of villages and called them after 
various musical modes, Pilu Khera, Bhairou Khera, Rfim Kali, Mai- 
sarf, Sandhoi Khera (from the Sindhu mode), Bhiig Khera and Sirl Rfig- 

Tablc G of P.art B shows the population of the Stale as it stood at the 
three enumerations of i8St, 1891 and 1901. In the 188] — 1891 decade 
the increase was lyg per cent. InthciSgi — tgoi decade the decrease 
was '9 per cent. The fluctuations in population have not been by any 
means uniform in the difTcrcnl lahsil!;, as tlic tabic below shows. The 
decrease in the Stale jjopulation since >891 is entirely due to the decrease 
in Dadrf tahsil, whence many persons had emigrated at the lime of the 
census of igoi 


Tahsil. 

Total Pon-LATioN. 

PeRCLSTAOC 01 IN'CRLAtC 
OR DLCReaiiC, 

1 

1 1E81. 

1891. 

1901. 

IS9I 

on 

18S1. 

1901 

on 

1891* 

Total for the Slat: «• 

249,85: 

234,560 

262.005 

4 13-9 

-•9 

J'rd 

101.254 

1 1 S3, 698 

1S4.9S4 

+ 223 

+ -9 

SangrCt ... 

61,249 

59 SSI 

' 64,661 

- 2-8 

4 8-6 

Didrt ... 

87OSO 1 

101,141 

i 

1 93,368 

+ lS-7 

1 -&7 
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The following table shows the effect of migration on the population CHAPi I, C. 

T.'_ J ci-.i.- - j: t T — 


of the Ji'nd State according to the census of 1901 : — 




Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Inmigrantf^ 





From within the Punjab and North- 

67 . 8/0 

20,409 

46,861 

West Frontier Province. 


a. From the rest o( India 


7.283 

2.854 

4.429 

ill. From the rest of Asia 


«S 

19 

3 

it. From other countries 


12 ' 

to 

9 

Total Immigrants 

•M 

74 ,S 80 

23.285 

51.295 

Emigranis— 





i. To nithin the Punjab and North* 

72,00s 

21.738 

50.267 

West Frontier Province. 


<1. To the rest of India ... 

«*« 

a,ij8 

S416 

76a 

Total Emigrants 


74 .J 83 

23 .IS 4 

S >,029 

Excess of Immigrants over Emigrants 

*»• 

, 397 

131 

266 


Descriptive. 

Fopulatior. 

Miration* ' 
Tablet 8 oHd g 
of Part B, 


The bulk of the immigration is from the Districts, States and Pro- 
vinces in India noted below 


District, State or Prorincc. 

Total immi- 
grants. 

Number of males 
in 1,000 immi- 
grants. 

HissSr .. 

• •• «• •«« 

•w 

»,839 

S73 

llohlalc ••• 

<«i ... ... 


16,358 

390 

Karnll ... 


... 

9.976 

347 

Patldta ^ 

*<• ««* 


16,723 

270 

Lohdrti 

**• aif 


1,464 

358 

Dijitta ... 

•i* •«« ••• 

... 

739 

a 6 } 

Gurgion ... 

*** (!• 

... 

l, 80 S 

275 

Delhi ... 

0 

- 

1,729 

426 

Ludlildna... 

St. 


825 

5o5 

tUter Kalla 

•t< .09 


533 

550 

FcrOzeporc 

tM 

tM 

55 < 

395 

Nihha ... 

... tM ••• 

•«< 

3 . 24 « 

237 

RijpMiua 


tM 

S 4 I 0 

323 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh ... 


1,73a 

584 
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CHAP. Ii C. emigration is tnainiy to tho Districts, States and PiOTOtn 

Descriptive, noted below:— 


POFOUTlOn. 

Mt£t&tion. 


Bistricti State or Province. 

1 

Maiei 

Females, 

HissSr ... — 

M* 

•M 

Ml 

ijSi 

io,S 49 

Rohlalc t«« *** 


- 

... 

4 , 9 SO 

■s, 3 ;s 





«Sl 

S 44 

Gurgion •« 


SM 

«SI 

34S 

S03 

Delhi ... ... 

- 

•n 

M. 

980 

1,141 

Karnil i*t ««t 

M* 

M* 

• M 

4.193 

8,453 

Lndhitna... «. 

M» 

- 

Ml 

259 

63 t 

Ferezepore — 

M* 

>«• 


630 

BjS 

Pali^tt m — 


m 

.. 

2,639 

7.837 

Ifdihff «M «M 

••• 

Mft 


gar 

2.284 

United Provinces ef Agra and Oudh 


Me 

823 

393 

RijptUdna 


•H 

»*» 1 

4*4 

314 


The State gains 397 souls by migration, and its nett interchanges of 
population with the Districts, States and Provinces in India, which mainly 
affect its population, are noted below:— 


Loh&rti 


flitf gain (+) or loss to (-). 
... + 922 

Hissdr ... 


• IS 

- 4,091 

Gurgdon ... 

• f* 

• •• 

+ 54 ® 

Rghtak ... 


• 1 • 

- 3 , 9 S 7 

Karnal ... 

•«* 


0 

1 

Ferozepore 



-* 977 

Patidla ... 



+ 6,255 

R&jpAtina 


• It 

+ 4.63* . 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 

+ 5'6 


Comparison with the figures of iBgr shows that Jfnd lost, by intra- 
(?»!n or los. by inta provincial nri- P^vincial migration alone, 4.735 souls 
gretion- in 1901, or 343 more than in 1091. 

i$at. 1891. 


Total ... 4,73S • 4.39* 

Taking the 'figures for intra-imperial migration, i.e,, those for migra- 
Calnorlossby intnr-impcri.l mipa. ‘'0" '» I""!!*' 

ion- and to or from other provinces, we find 

the nett result in (901 is a gain of 
370. 


Total 


ipot. 

+370 
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The figures for agCi sex and civil condition arc given in detail^ in CHAP. If Ct 
Table lo of Part B. The following sUtement shows the age distribution 
of 10,000 persons of both sexes 

PorULATIOH. 
Agej, 

Taite la tf Part 
B. 


Age period. 

Male*. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Infaats tinder 1 



M* 

loS 

98 

204 

I and under a 

- 

UM 


1 

85 

170 

8 and under 3 

- 


- 

73 

73 

14S 

3 and under4 

- 

4 

- 

1:8 

tS9 

357 

4 and under S 

... 

•u* 

... 

135 

125 

9C0 

j and under to 

... 

•« 

~ 

710 

C43 

1.353 

to and under ■ j 

.. 

•M 

««. 

*97 

561 

1,958 

15 and under aa 

... 

.44 


548 

403 

9S« 

SO and under 95 


- 

- 

48S 

4:3 

S99 

95 and under 30 

•M 



471 

37a 

S43 

30 and under 35 

M. 

- 

•M 

445 

389 

834 

35 and under 40 

••• 


M* 

:8i 

283 ; 

50s 

to and under 4S 

•M 

- 

- 

400 

348 

74B 

45 and under 50 

wt 


... 

800 

139 

339 

50 and nnder 5S 

- 


... 

995 

949 

544 

55 and under Co 


... 


99 

60 

>58 

Co and over 

«•* 


... 

980 

9St 

531 


The average of births registered in the quinquennial period 1896^7 

to 1900-01 was _6,36i, 


VSAR. 


1897-98 

189S99 

t8;9-i93a 

1907 ot 


Quinquennial average 


Rate ran hiue. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

ISO 

n-9 

948 

I3'4 

XO4 

832 

1 C 3 

148 

3t-3 

iro 

94 

20>4 

cc 

5-3 

II-9 

1 8*0 

lo-S 

23*5 


or S2’5 per milic of 
the population. The 
highest number re- 
corded was in 1898-99, 
vis., 8,913, and the 
lowest in 1900 ot, 
viB., 2 ,Z 9 ^’ The mar- 
ginal table shows the 
figures by sexes. The 
average for the 
Punjiib as a whole 
during the same period 
was43'2. The figures 
therefore only lend to 
prove that a large , 
number of births are 
not registered. 



CHAP. I, C. 
Descriptive, 

?OPULATiail, 

Arcnige of 
deaths, 


Diseases, 

Fever, 


Cholera. 


Small poa, 

PBgue. 


Popular remedies. 
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The quinquennial average of deaths for the same period was only 
— — . - .0 - 

Year. 

Males 

Females. 

1 

1 

ur 103 per 

Total 

tion, as against 30'5 
„ for the province as a 

1896- 97 m 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 n. 

iSgg-igoo 

1900-01 

Average ... 

M-S 

17-6 

16-3 

aS-4 

27.3 

11-8 

«39 

14.1 

ig-s 

ai -3 

whole. Here again 
defective registration 
is apparent. The 
'S 3 death-rates for tlic 

22-S five years 189697 to 

2^.5 igoo-oi arc given in 

20‘3 

13-3 

- g,j the margin. 


The commonest diseases are fevers and bowel complaints. The high 
mortality in 1899.1900 was due to fevers, that in 1900-01 to cholera. K 
will be seen that the recorded fem.alc death-rate is lower than the male. 

Malarial fever is prevalent in Jind tahsil, and less so in Sangnir. In 
the drv tract of Dldri there is little fever. The canal in Jind is badly 
alig^e^ and the drainage is imperfect. Fever caused 64 per cent, of the 
total mortality in 1892—1896 and 50 per cent, in the next live years, the 
improvement being probably due to the increased distribnlion of quinine. ' 

Cholera visits the State at intervals, generally after famine. Thus in 
1892—1896 only 10 per cent, of the mortality was due to cholera, while from 
1897—1901 cholera was responsible for 29 per cent. There was a serious 
outbreak in igoo-oi, involving 6,152 deaths, while in the previous year 
there were 1,602 deaths from cholera. 

Small-pox caused 7 per cent, of the total mortality in 1897—1902. 
Diarrhoea and dysentery were the cause of only 2 jicr cent of the deaths 
in that period. 

Plague first appeared in the spring of 1902. In the next twelve 
months or so (up to the end of May 1903) there were 2,546 cases with 
^,830 deaths— all in Sangriir tahsil. In the first year inoculation, dis*' 
infection and segregation were tried, but were almost entirely given up 
when plague reappeared in 1903, 

Orthodox Hindus and Muhammadans, old-fashioned people in towns and 
most villagers still patronise the baids and hakims, but probably the State 
dispensaries are now resorted to by a majority of the people. There are 
some baids and hakims who are paid by the State at Sangrdr, Saftdon and 
DidrI, and besides this one or two private baids or hakims are found 
in every town or large village. In villages which have none, a sMhfi, 
//7y*V or /<7«j<£rf (grocer) is generally to be found. Some of these are 
persons of experience, and people of other villages will consult them, but 
most of them are nim hakims or quacks and nim hakim ■khaira-i’jdn, nittt 
mulli khati'a-i’imdn—'& quack is as dangerous to life as a bogus vinlli is 
to faith.' - Nim hakims sometimes administer kachehd dhdid or half burnt 
minerals, sometimes some unsuitable drug {bdti}, Baids prescribe eithec 
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kasldik or simples, and dhdtns, oxides of various metals, or rds, medicines 
compounded in various ways with mercury and sulphur. The simple drugs 
are gilo for fever, chardyatd for fever and for purifying the blood, ajwain 
for indigestion and flatulence, and black salt for indigestion. Harar 
(Cassia fistula) is used as a purgative. For eye diseases rasddnt is used. 
Wisps of cotton {phod) dipped in goat's milk are also put on sore eye-lids 
after applying jist (oxide of zinc) for an hour or two at night, or green 
pomegranate leaves are pounded and applied to the eyes. Bhimsaini 
camphor, an eye powder invented by Bhim Sain, noina amrit powder, etc., 
certain kinds of lotion and pills [golis) and lep (plaster) are also used as 
anjan or eye-salves. Bang dhdtd or lead oxide and tambeswar dlidtii, 
copper oxide, are used for coughs : mirgang or gold oxide is given for various 
complaints. Certain rds are prepared in special ways, which are kept 
secret. They are of various kinds, e.g., chandrode, a compound of gold, 
sulphur, mercury, etc., is a tonic : sanskuthdr .is used for asthma, and 
basant maltt for tap-i-diq or consumption. Various coctions of banefsha 
(violet), undb, aqua anisae or arag saunf, nilofar (lotus flowers), makoh 
for fever, &c. Hakims sometimes consult Persian works on medicine, 
such as the Tib-i-Akbarf, Tib-i-Sikandri, Sharah-asb&b, Qaraba-dfn-kabir, 
Aksir-a'zam, Majmiia-i-baqli, Kfinun Bu Alf, etc. Various foods are 
commonly given in cases of sickness. Thus in Dadrf tahsil warm rdhrl 
{bdjrd Hour mixed with water and lassi, butter-milk) and warm milk 
are given in fever, while in ](nd and Sangrur tahsils milk boiled with 
gtir and iundh (dried ginger) are eaten in winter for fevers and colds. 
The rind of the pomegranate {tidspdl) and mulotld are given for coughs and 
sometimes ajwain and gilo for fever, aailnrar, ajwain and salt for indiges- 
tion. 


The number of infirm persons per 10,000 of the population is given 
below 




i 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Insane 

... 


IKJ43 

•233 

.673 

Blind ««• 

... 


14-474 

13760 

14.149 

Deal and dumb ... 

... 

M. 

3912 

2.2S4 

13-156 

Lepers .» 

... 

... 

•456 

•ISS 

•319 


The comparison of the figures at the three censuses is ^ven below 



Males. 

1 Females. 

• 

1881. 

iSgi. 

igoj. 

1881. 

i8gi. 

igoi. 

Insane .i. 

5 

3 

1 

3 

I 

m 

Blind ••• 

46 

36 

14 

42 

33 

«4 

Deat and dumb 

>3 

7 

4 

7 

4 

2 

Lepers .i. ••• 

2 

1 

... 

•II 

• M 

<•• 


CHAP. I, C. 
Descriptive. 

POFUUTIOK. 

Popular remed’es) 


Infirmities 
TaiU 14 0/ 
earl B. 



CHAP. I, C. 
Descriptive. 
Fofuution. 
Intant raMldU;. 


Birth cere< 
monies : Hindaa. 

UUkibehtyi 

ceremony. 

SAdh ceremony, 

nthtwhUhcj 

hhitui. 


CMcUdkvU 

ceremony, 

Freeutioas. 


Chulll. 

CKhttdnl, 


Pat^M. 


ahMtmixs 

ceremony). 


Salyi ceremony 
(cron). 
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Infant mortality is not more common than in llic rest of the Punjab, 
Figures for the early ages of life arc given below : — 

A 

Average of death-rates by age in the Z-yeor period rgoo-oi to 1902-03, 


At*. 

Male. 

Female. 

0-t .N 

•M 

••• 



49 

4 * 

1-5 AM 

- 


... 


3 » 

:6 

5—10 

•M 


- 


>7 

18 

All age* ... 

•»« 


- 

- 

S 3-3 
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After the first three months of the first pregnancy, which is callcl 
jetha hivnl, the mother of the pregnant woman sentls her a basket full 
of sweets, clothes, and Rs. 5. This is called the 7 aithd bohiyd cere- 
mony, After five months the mother sends her more clothes, 
maunds of sweets and Rs. 7. This is called the sddh. During the 
seventh month the pregnant woman offers 4 V sers of rice to the Bibls or 
nature spirits. Ten tlmis or plates arc filled with rice, and one of 
these is given to a Damn!, another to a aominddrnt, and a third to 
the husband, while the fourth is for herself and the remainder for other 
relatives. This is called bhof bhirni. The above ceremonies arc not 
performed among the Sikhs. At the time of accouchmcnt the dii 
(midwife) comes to the house. After severing the navel string and 
burying it in the gremnd, she receives two rupees and some gyr, 
and then washes the infant, rubbing it with flour. She also bathes 
the mother and receives 10 sers of grain. The chfichi dhmit ceremony 
is the same as that among Muhammadans, described below. An 
iron chain is tied round the ch&rp&i and at its head a sword or 
other instrument is jAaced to avert the influences of evil spirits. At the 
door a fire called agal-kd-pahrd is kept burning, efwatn and rat being 
thrown on to it whenever any one enters the room. Leaves of the mm 
tree tied on a string are hung over the door, at which a curtain is also kept 
hanging. Ghutti is given to the infant. It contains sauna, amaltds, sewtf, 
hirar and black salt, boiled with a piece of cotton (phod). ChhudnU 
made of aiwain, ghi and sugar, is first distributed among girls, and then 
^ven to the mother for three days. On the fourth day mot or panjiri made 
of flour, and sugar is given to her. Panjiri, made of wheat 
flour, ghi, sugar and feuits, is given to the mother on the tenth day, 
and, in case the child is a boy, is also distributed among the brotherhood. 
On the sixth day the chhatti ceremony is performed. In the case of a 
boy some of the brotherhood and other reUtives assemble at the mother's 
house, each bringing a ser of wheat in hatords, or smiilj plates, filled with 
rice and sugar. A suit of, clothes, Re. 1-4, a piece of gtir, bhcli and 
10 JAW of wheat are also given to the fajher’s sisters. Among the Sikhs 
more is given, and among Sikh Sardars still more. The Nafn makes 
a satyd on the wall near the door and receives a rupee and some rice, 
and the mother eats some kkiehri (rice and pulse cooked) on this day.. 
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On the loth day the members of tlie family and the Nain lip the 
whole house, clothes are washed, all earthen vessels broken and' new 
ones bought in their place. Ontheiithday the Brahman comes to the 
house, lights the ho 7 n (sacred Hre), and by way of puriRcation sprinkles 
the house with the Ganges water and thus the sdtah or impurity is 
removed. Before this no outsider, such as a Brahman, Chhatri or 
Vaishya, will eat and drink from the kitchen of the house. After 
this cooked rice or halwd is distributed among the brotherhood. On 
the same day the various menials bring to^s for the infant. Thus 
the Khati brings a small bedstead and receives a garment and a rupee. 
The Nai and the Brahman put dub grass on its head, each receiving a fee. 
The Nais of the wife's mother and sister come with badhai (bringing dub 
grass) and receive a shawl and a rupee and sometimes more according to 
means. The mother of the wife sends i|- maunds of laddiU, made of flour 
axidgur, and 15 sers ol panjirt, go\A zud silver ornaments, 2J suits of 
clothes for the woman and 4 for the bo^. On the 40th day the mother 
bathes and distributes a str of panjiri among the brotherhood. 

Muhammadans In this State do not as a rule observe any ceremony 
before birth. In accouchment the mother is laid on a quilt spread on a 
chdrpdi, her head being kept towards the north and her face towards Mecca. 
The ddi severs the ndrmd or navel string and buries it in the ground 
Afterwards a Qazi is sent for and he recites the bdng in the child’s 
right ear and the takbir in its left ear, receiving a rupee and some gtir. 
Some date-juice is then poured into the child’s mouth as a token of welcome 
if it is a boy. Some old •\voman gives the infant the janam ghdtti 
which contains saitna, amdids, saunf (anise), harar and black salt 
boiled in a piece of cotton (phod). 1 bis is called gurlt in the Punjab. 
The infant’s aunt washes the mother’s nipples with warm water, 
receiving some money and ornaments This is called the chiichi dhudt.' 
For three or four days only chhndni, a mixture of ajwain, ghi and 
gur is cooked and given to the mother to eat. After three or 
four days panjiri or moi, made of wheat flour, ghi, gund (or gum 
of the khtr tree) and sugar, is given to the mother and also dis- 
tributed among the relatives and brotherhood. On the sixth day 
the mother is bathed and her clothes changed. Cooked senwin, sweet 
boiled rice and large chapdtU, baked potsherd, are distributed among the 
poor and the brotherhood. This ceremony is called chhatti. The mother 
is also bathed on the lotli, 20th and 40th days, and on the latter 
day the midwife receives a suit of clothes, a piece of gur {gtir hi 
bheli) and some money. This is called the chhild, The mother is 
kept inside the room for 10 days and sleeps in the same room for 
40 days. A lighted chirdgk and a piece of iron (a sword or chain) 
are kept in the room at night, and are supposed to avert the bad 
influences of bhdts or ghosts. At the door of the room a fire is 
kept burning, and if any outsider wishes to enter, she throws ajwaiii 
and rdi on it. No cat or dog is allowed to enter the room. 
The mother is considered impure for 40 days in towns and for 10 
days in villages, and no one eats from her hand during that 
period. In the Punjab the first birth takes place at the house of 
the mother’s father. If the child is a boy, the mother on returning 
to her husband’s house brings back, chhichhak, ».e, gold and silver 
ornaments, clothes, utensils, etc., for herself and the boy. In 
the Jind tahsll and its neighbourhood the birth takes place at 
the husband’s house, but four or six months afterwards the mother 
visits her father’s house and brings the chhdchhak on her return. 


CHAP. I, C., 
Descriptive. 
Population. 
Precautions; 

Dasuihan (loth 
day ceremony). 
Saittk nikilni, 

Badkdi (or wel- 
come) ceremony, 

ChMchhak or 
Hie hi dini. 

Chhila (40th 
day) ceremony. 

Birth cere- 
monies. Mu- 
hamm.daos. 

SdHg (the call to 
prayer). 

ChiUti. 

Chichi dhcttd. 
Kit niUlnd, 
Chktldni. 

Panjiri, 

Chhatti, 


ChkiU. 


Chhichhak cere- 
mony. 
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CHAP. I, C. In the Jfnd talisfl some Muhammadans perform the dmiindh cere- 
Dsac^tlve ^ ''■elfare This consists in placing a hatisli or 

P ’ necklet put on his neck every year for lo years. A sum of money 

PoruiwioK. is^ also spent in charity. The agtgd ceremony is of the usual kind. 
Precautions: Circumcision is termed khatnd or sunuat and is performed at home 

Dasamih ceie- before the age of 12 years. Within the chhilu or 40 days the infants 

mony. head is shaved, or rather its hair is clipped with scissors. Some nealtliy 

Aqtqi, pcoplc givc gold or silver equal in weight to the hair as alms to 

Khaini. the Naf and the poor. The rgsulia ceremony is the same as in 

jhand, BaliAwalpur. 

R asulia, 


Sex statistics. The number of males in every 10,000 of both sc.xcs is shown 

Table 160/ Part bclow:— 

I 0 I 


Census of 

In villages. 

In ton-na. 

1 

Total. 

i 


I'iSSi .. ... 

S.SOS 

5335 

5.479 

All relisions ... • 

j « 8 fl« 

$,S03 

5.336 

S4B9 


L« 9 oi 

S>443 

5.416 

5439 


^Hindts ••• 

S.‘I34 

5.412 

5,43' 

j 


5.562 

6,766 

5,716 

Census of 1901 ... • 






Jains m 

5.46s 

, 5.253 

5.38s 


.Muhammadans «. 

S.381 

S. 06 ? 

5,266 


The table bclow shows the number of females to over 1,000 male 
under five years of age as returned in the census of jpoi • 


Year of life. 

All re- 
ligions. 

Hindus. 

Sikhs. 

Jains. 

Muham- 

madans. 

— 

Under one year 

••• 

••• 


930 

94 t 

944 

520 

691 

1 and under 2 



... 

993 

987 

1,107 

T ,000 

940 

2 and nnder 2 




985 

1,020 

779 

1.588 

1,015 

3 and nndei 4 

... 


••• 

1,005 

993 

804 

1,250 

1,248 

t and under 5 

Mf 


Ml 

9=8 

935 

S19 

909 

960 
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There are three distinct forms of marriage rites in vogue in the 
State, — (f) those observed among the Gaur Brahmans and Banias, {it) those 
observed by Sikh Sardars and wealthy Jats, and (iVi") the newly introduced 
anand rites among the Khilsa Sikhs. These are described separately 
below. 

A pandit consults the horoscopes of the boy and girl who are 
to be married and hnds out a sJmbk lagan or fortunate date and hour 
for the wedding, receiving a rupee and a sidM (provisions). This 
is called Hdk ugh at wand, or fixing the date of the marriage. 
The brotherhood is then assembled and a marriage letter, sprinkled with 
iimgtt water and tied with khdmnl thread, is written at the girl's house 
and sent to the boy's parents. The ndi takes this letter and hands 
it to the hoy's father before the assembled brotherhood, receiving in return 
a lag or due. This is done two or three months before the wedding. 
The tewd is sent by the girl’s father 15 or 20 days before the marriage 
to the boy's father through the ndi. It lays down the exact time of 
the pherd and the number of bans to be observed with other details. 
Seven sokdgans, or women whose husbands are alive, grind 5^ sers of 
tird (pulse) in a handmill, each dropping seven handfuls of nrd at a 
time into it. This is called mdnh {nrd) ko hath logdnd, *>., the be- 
ginning of marriage. One day and before the ban or hatnd cere- 
mony the haldat takes place; ij sers of barley nith haldi (turmeric) 
are powdered by seven sohdgans as before, and then parched and 
ground. Oil is then mixed with it and the mixture is called batnd. 
Next morning the bdn ceremony takes place. The boy receives 5, 
7 or 9 bans and the girl two less in her own house. First the ghi 
vngal ceremony is performed, oil, dub grass and 7 pice being put in 
a thiithi (a small earthenware dish or cup) and then placed in front of 
the boy and his bride, the latter being seated on a stool, while the 
father, mother, and five other relations take dub grass in their hands, 
touch the feet, knees, shoulders and forehead of the boy and girl in turn 
seven times. This is called ghi nngal dead. After this the batnd is 
rubbed on the boy or girl’s body and washed off by the ttdi or 
ndia. All this ceremony is called bdn. On the day of the first 
bdn a ianand, or cotton thread with seven knots, is tied round the 
right wrist and a raihri (a woollen thread tied on a betel nut) and 
an iron ring are placed round the left ankles of the boy and girl 
by the family priest [parohit). The neotd is a sum of money pre- 
sented by members of the brotherhood, and by friends of the boys 
and girl’s fatliers. The maternal uncles of the married boy and girl 
present bhdts or ndnak chah containing suits of clothes and ornaments 
and some cash, which may be from lU. ii to Rs. 500 or more. The 
day before the wedding the shdnt ceremony is performed, the g grdhs 
being worshipped by the boy’s maternal uncle. This is done by 
the girl’s maternal uncle on the pherd day itself. Mandhd bdndhna 
is thus performed: holes arc bored in the bottoms of three earthen 
vessels {thdthis) and a rope passed through them. They are then 
tied upside down to the upper end of a pole which is fixed in the 
middle of the courtyard of the house where the wedding is being celebrat 
ed. The married boy and girl with their parents worship their own 
mandhds. The women assemble and go to the house of tiie kjmhdr 
(potter), where they worship the potter^s wheel and offer 14 pice, 5} 
sers of grain and some sweets. This worship of the wheel' is per- 
formed in token of the sndarshan chakar of Sri Krishna, which was 
a great defence against evils, and also in honour of the wheel of crea- 
tion. This ceremony is not observed by the Sikhs,^ The family priest, 
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[Part A. 


CHAP. I, C. paints a tikk (mark) on the boy’s forehead, dresses liim 

— ' with the /tima for wedding clolhcs,, and after performing Caiiesf. 
Desoriptiva. pt'ija (worship of Ganesh] tlie boy niounls a marc and goes in 
Fopvlatiok, procession to a temple, where lie worships Last of all he \ror- , 

, . ships the village god called Khera dcotd and then remains outside the 

ceremonies:'^^* village. Tlic wedding procession next proceeds to the girl's village and halls 
Gaur Brahmana Outside it cither in a garden or some suitable place. There the girls 
father brings a dun (don ry) of two shawls, gold and silver ornanients, tuo 
tprocoMiOTr*^' anits of clothes, a mare, ana some money wliich in.ay be _ anything^ up to 
and mi/r/ cere. Rs. 200 according to his means. In the Sangrtir tahsil this dowry is given 
at the departure of the wedding procession to perform the khul (bedstead) 
ceremony. Rut in the Sangriir tahsil a horse and shawls arc given at this 
PhtTi, occasion. The .actual m.arri.ige ceremony {fheru) takes place at the time of 

the /s^’.rK announced by the horoscope. In (he anz’u {squ.are) where the 
maudhtl (ranopy) is erected, the family priests of both parties, and the 
boy and girl with their relatives, assemble. The boy is cither seated on an 
dsan (scat) of kttski grass or on a low stool, chattki, and the girl on a 
Aahtman, A/rdr; (stool). The priest lights the ARroa/r (s.icrcd firel atid Uic worship of 
the nine g;vr/« is first performed. The boy puts waiter in his mouth three 
times with a spoon, while the Brahman recites a inant ir which signities 
tfadhfarkh. that the mouth is purified. The mad/t farkh ceremony is then perform* 
ed; dalti (curdt is mixed with (sugar) in a cup (Atf/srrf) and siiowii 
to the boy and the girl : this is intended to create affection between them. 
SUhyi uehiran The family priests of both parties repeat the sdkkyds (genealogies) of 

respective gits and clans, and they arc 
A'aii>«<idB. made to touch hands. The Aaniw rf«« is the delivering of the girl to the 
boy It is done thus : the girl’s father puts two pice or two rupees in the 
boy’s hand and the girl’s parohit pours some water on them and then the 
father puls the boy’s right hand into that of the girl. Annas 2 or a rupee 
or more are given to every Brahman present. This is called tlflj'. Two jpicc 
or 4 annas are also given to every poor person present. This is called 
CMhjtrni, 'Tho gwVs parohit ties the end of the bride's or’Anif to the bridegroom s 
dopattu. After this the pherd ceremony takes place, .and they both walk 
four times round the Anmwff (sacred fircl. In the first throe /Ac* nT (turns) 
the bride walks before the bridegroom, but in the fourth the bridegroom leads 
her, and when they sit down they exchange scats The bride is then given 
some sw’eets and retires into the inner apartments. The bridegrooms 
tnaur (crown) is taken by his mother-in-law, and he returns to the dandal- 
wdsd, leaving his knotted dopattd behind him. On the next d.ay the 
Bhaniir bhonddr ceremony is performed, and the bridegroom’s father, with other 
eeremonj. members of the bardt^ receives a certain number of pattals containing 
from^ the bride’s father, and besides sweets he gives some money to be 
distributed among the ‘married sisters of the bride who live in the village. 

saidd or leave-taking ceremony is performed : the 
' ' brotherhood assemble at the bride’s house where the bridegroom’s father 

exhibits the bar{, consisting of suits of clothes and ornaments, etc., for the 
bride with money and sweetmeats for the bridegroom’s father. The 
DMn Iona lags (duesl are then distributed among the Idgis, such as the Nai, 
coremony Dhobi. Clnihrfi, etc. Then a bedstead [kkdi] is put in the square and 
bridegroom is seated on it. The father and other relations of the bride 
walk round it, dropping rice seed on the ground for good luck. This is 
, , called kbdt ahd dMtt bond ‘ ceremony After it the bardt departs. 

Behu M tMrnd. \yhen the bardt reaches the bridegroom's village, the bride is lifted down 
from her rath (chariot] before the house door by the bridegroom’s mother 
accompanied by other women, and a vessel of umter with some pfpal leaves 
in it is placed on her head. On reaching the threshold the bridegroom’s 
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mollicr measures both bride and bridegroom vrith a clothi and sprinkles CH AP, h Ci 
some water out of the vessel on the bride’s head, the remaining water Dasoriptivo 
being thrown jiw.iy. The bridegroom’s sister then shuts the door and • 
receives a small present in order to induce her to open it. ‘ The PoruiATtou. 
kangttd ilicliid then takes place. In this the bride unites the bride- Hindu nurrlace 
groom’s kangttd (a red thread tied round the wrist) and the bridegroom ceremon'es : 
does the same to her After this a ring is put in a pardnt (a flat dish) 
containing water or lassi, and both bride and the bridegroom try to find thclni, 

the ring in it. Whoever finds the ring first is supposed to be the winner. 

This observance also takes place at the girl's father’s house one day 

before the dcp.irture of the lardt marriage process. The ceremony tfmhdUkdU 

of muiik dikhdl is performed on the same day, the bride receiving small 

presents from her female rehatives for showing them her face. With this 

the marriage ceremonies end. The bride after a few days returns to her 

p.arcnt‘s house, where she remains till the mukluvid, whieh takes place 

several years hater. The luukldnsa ceremony is held .an odd number of W»Wi{arf. 

years after the marriage. After it bride and bridegroom live as man and 

wife. 

Tlie marriage-letter is drawn up as among the Ganr Brahmans and Sikh 
nani.as, with the lead, lagan, consisting of a cocoanut covered with red jat””an” Kh»l» 
cloth and khdmni thrc.ad, S eskrofis (gold coins) and at sers of sug.ar for its. 
the boy : 1 0 1 suits of clothes, gold bangles, saggi and silver c/iand .and ceremony. 

fanka (ornaments) and shoes (dr the boy’s mother : a horse with silver 
ornaments for the boy's father, .and Rs. $1 for the high (menial serv.anls) are 
al«o sent by the girl's father. These presents vary according to the parties’ 
means. The lead and lagan arc taken by the family priest, the N&i, 

Mir.lsi, Chamir and Jhfnwar, and for this they receive their dues, consisting 
of shawls, rupees and sweetmeats. Tltc makdral or shagan ceremony is Afokifrit wro- 
performed thus : five days before the weddng, t^maundsof coarse rice, 
hagar and jrappy seed arc kept in water for a night and then the water is 
taken out and a Bnahman is called in. He tnaccs the figures of the 
g grabs in a squjirc, with 5 dyes, henna [vtenhdi), kdngii, turmeric, saldra 
(a nlack seed) .and did (llour), and then piifan (worship) of the g grdhs is 
perfurmed. Then the mahdrat of the wedding is observed. Seven sohdgons 
(wives whose husbands .arc alive) grind seven pieces ol turmeric and put them 
ill two earthen vessels. Then they put si sers of wheat into a winnowing 
b.askct and give it seven strokes with a pestle {musal). Then they take seven 
handfuls of wheat and grind it in a handmill. After this Ganesh pdji is per- 
formed and co.arse rice ifiagar) distributed among the children. Rakhri 
(a phylactory of woollen thrc.ad) is tied round the left ankles of the pair. 

The j/itinf and ^<i«A'’fl<f ceremonies are the same as among the Gaur SkinU 

Dr.ahmans, but the kangnd ceremony takes place on the same day as the 

shunt ceremony. Among Jats and Sikhs S.irdiirs jandi pdfau (worship fandlinijan^ 

of the Jand tree) is performed by the boy on the day the wedding tJIS)!'' ** 

procession starts. A cotton thcad is passed seven times round the tree, 

and after pouring a little oil .at the foot of the tree he strikes it seven 

times witli a sword or ganddsa (hatchet). On the night of the pherd SMg pMtl. 

the sohdg paldti (a basket containing things cmbleniatic of a husband’s 

life or sohdg) is sent by the boy’s father to the girl. It should contain s 

gold and silver ornaments, shoes, a comb, sanadr and saffron, a phial of 

alar, sohdg Cura, 14 dat-s, a coco.nnut, a piece of sandal wood and salndld 

(hc.ad.thrciitl). The pherd ceremony is the s.ame as among the Gtiur 

Brahmans. The barl ceremony takes place on the day of departure. BatU 

The bride’s father sends from 7 to 21 baskets or dishes to the ' 

bridegroom, .and lie puls jewellery, suits of clothes, henna, fruit, etc., 
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in them and returns tlicm to the bride’s father. At the time of 
departure the khdt (bedstead) ceremony is performed thus : a padha 
Brahman traces the figures ol the 9 grahs on the ground in a square 
and the bride’s father worships them. Then a khdt is put in the 
square and all the suits of clothes and ornaments for the bride, with the 
money, sweetmeats and utensils for the bridegreom’s father, are arranged 
in the square and handed to him in the presence of the brotherhood, 'Ibc 
Idgis now receive their lags (dues). The dowry, ;Yhich varies with the 
party’s means, may include cash, jewellery, clothes for the bride and bride- 
groom, shawls, cloth, cooking utensils, bed and bedding, a horse, camel or 
other animal {muhrU) and a data (palanquin) A cow is given to the 
family priest i^arohit), a buffalo to the barbet («n/) and a pony to the 
musician {mvasi) of the bridegoom’s party. 

Among the Kh^Isa Sikhs the anand (marriage) ceremonies which Were 
initiated by Amar Dds, the third Guru, have recently come into vogue 
instead of the Hindu marriage ceremonies. These arc as follows:— 
The girl’s father assembles his brotherhood at his house, certain 
shabods of the Granth Sahib arc recited, and the day of betrothal, which 
should be the birthday or at and (betrothal or wedding) day of a Guru 
is fixed. The girl’s father then sends a Sikh with a ruhatnama (rules of 
Sikhism), a kard (knife), a hard (iron bangle), a kanghd (comb), two keebh 
(short drawers), a A/is/f (a piece of ^fft) and a rupee to the boy's father. 
These are received by the boy in the presence of his brotherhood and a bit 
of gur is put in his mouth as a sign of the betrothal. The girl’s father 
again collects his brotherhood and sends for a granthi, or reader of 
the Granth, to draw up the letter fixing the dale of the wedding. 
This is sent to the boy’s house by a Sikh, together with a i/ie/i and a 
rupee, which are received by the boy’s father in the presence of his 
brotherhood. One day before the wedding procession si arts, the boy is 
bathed and dressed in yellow clothes, and a sword or kard put in his hand. 
Thus dressed he recites an ardds (prayer) before the Granth, and then the 
brotherhood is feasted. The prl’s father also gives a feast to his brotherhood 
one day before the arrival of the wedding procession. 

Next day the procission proceeds to the girl’s village, near which her 
father with a party of Sikhs, singing hymns, . receives it. Meanwhile both 
piwtlcs interchange the Sikh salutation of gdneti ki fatah, and the 
girl’s father gives the milni, consisting of money and clothes, to the boy's 
father. Then the procession proceeds to the girl’s house, where flowers 
are scattered over the boy, who bows before the Granth, which is kept 
under a canopy, and sits there while a granthi reads passages from 
it. After this the wedding procession is put up in the guest-house. 
Ihe anand or wedding takes place after midnight. A canopy is 
erected and the Granth Sahib placed in the angan (square). Then the boy 
and the girl are seated on two dsans (woollen or cotton seats) face to face, 
while (choristers) sing the dsd ki tedr (verses in praise of God), and 
the granthi recites the ardds standing and invokes the Guru's blessings on 
the pair. Then he recites the conditions to be mutually obseri'cd by them, 
and when they have both agreed • to them, the girl is seated on the 
boy.'s left, and one end of his dogattd is either placed in her hand or tied 
to her orhnd (sheet). Then the members of her family stand up while the 
granthi recites the Idtrds (verses) which set forth the Sikh doctrines and 
praise of God four Unies, while the bridegroom leads the bride four times 
round the Granth. After this the pair sit on one dsan, the bridegroom 
being on the right. Again the granthi declaims the npdesh (exhortation) 
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to them both, exhorting them to observe the rules of Sikhism and of the CHAP. I, C. ' 
household. ^ These being agreed to by them, the grenthi recites — T .. 

anand bant (marriage versel, declares the marriage concluded before the ‘JoscriptivCr 
Granth Sahib, and prays for the Guru’s blessings on the pair. Then the Population, 
bride bows before the Granth and gives her hand to her husband. A 
pirshdd (of flour, sugar and ghi cooked) is offered to the Granth, and some 
of it given to the bridegroom, who eats half and hands the other half to his 
wife. Then a sum of money {ckerkdtea or offering) is offered to the Granth. 

On the day of departure a dowry is given by the bride’s father to the bride- 
groom for the girl. 

Among Muhammadans after the preliminary arrangements between Muhammadan 
the two fathers have been completed the girl’s father sends his NM with a "'“"'“S* , 
set of clothes for the boy’s mother and a ring and a handkerchief for the Betrothal.”''*’ 
boy, who is scaled on a ioskai (carpet) in the presence of the brotherhood 
to receive the gifts. Then a drum is beaten, and sugar and cooked rice 
distributed among the brotherhood. The Nai then departs, after receiving 
Re. 1-4 and a than, or piece of cloth, and a shawl Ihe ceremony is 
called niangni, and the betrothal is then complete. The nest ceren'ony 
is the sindhdra. When the date of the marriage has been fixed, 
the Nlif is sent by the girl's father with a letter announcing the 
date. The NM gets Re. 1-4 and a wrap (ehddar) as his neg from 
the bo/s father and returns The ban and iicotd ceremonies arc the same 
as those of the Hindus. The procession {faiict) on reaching the bride's 
village goes straight to the Dandahedsd, where they arc met by the 
bride’s relations with the Nlif, who gives them shareaS to drink. Then 
the bride’s father gives Re. i and a resdt (quill) to the bridegroom, 
while the latter's father distributes Rs. 3 or Rs. 4 among the Idgis. 

After sunset the ttiidh or marrijige service is read by the Qiizf in the 
presence of witnesses, after the bride and bridegroom have signifled their 
assent. The bridegroom then makes a promise to pay a certain amount 
of money {mahr) in case of taldq (divorce) to the bride. The widd cere- 
monies are the same as among the Hindus. Among Shaikhs, Sayads, 

Mughals and Pathans, the niuilduia ceremony docs not lake place, but it 
still obtains among the Ranghars. (dowry) is given according 

to rank and position at the time of widd .as among the Hindus. 

Widow remarriage does not involve great expense. 1 he Qazf is paid 
Re. 1-4, and dates are distributed. 

Language. 


The chief dialects spoken in the State are Bllngrii or Dcsw.'ilf includ- Chiel dialeeU. 

ing Harianf. Biigrf, 

Ahfrwalf, Panjiibf 
and Hindustani, 


per 10,000 of the 
population as re- 
turned in i go i. Urdu is of course nowhere a rural dialect. It is confined 
to the educated classes in the towns, and the number speaking it was 


and the figures in 
the margin show 
the numbers speak- 
ing them, and 
their distribution 
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returned as only 430 in 1901. Bangru or Deswill is spoken in tlie 8 trans- 
Ghaggar villages of thana Kuliiran, close to the Gohla sub-tahsil of Karnal. 
It is locally called N^f or Jand and is said to be a branch of HindfistSni. 
Harianf, spoken in the Harlani tract of the Stiite, irhich covers nearly tbe 
whole of pargana Jfnd and a. large tract of pargaua Dadrf, is also supposed 
to be a debased form of Hindustani. As spoken in patgana Dddri it also 
contains Biigri words. Pure Bagri is spoken in ih&na Bidhra, tabsil 
Dadri. Ahirwatf is spoken in the Ahfrwati tract of pargona Dadti. 
Panjabi is spoken in the Sangrur ukdmat and has three special dialects 
in this State, vit., Jangli, Jatki and Pawidh. The Jangli dialect is spoken'in 
the Sangrur and Bilanwdli iMtias. As spoken in S.angnir t/iinti it is mixed 
with Pawadh and pure PanjSbi, but in BalSnwfili (lidna pure Jangli is 
spoken. 


Tribes axd Castes. 


Brahmans, who number 29,630 in the State, arc mainly found in the 
towns. In the villages the few Brahmans there arc generally follotr 
.agricultural pursuits. Sarsut Brahmans arc found in Sangri'irand Gaur 
Brahmans in Jind, SaGdon and Dadri. These are the professional Brahmans. 
The Bhat, Bias, Dakaut and Acharaj Brahmans arc considered inferior. 


Chanor and Banor were two brothers, Brahmans, who set out to visit 
the Ganges. One day a calf fell on the chaunH where they were cooking 
their food and died there. Chanor at the request of his brolher removed 
the calf, and his brother thereupon excommunicated him, Chanor joined 
the Chamirs and his son was recognised as a Chamdr and called Ram Das 
Bhagat. His descendants are called Ramdastas or Chanors. They .are 
the only Chamar group that employs Brahmans. These Cham&rwa Brah> 
mans, as they arc called, perform .all Brahmanical rites for their clients 
and wear the janeo. Other Brahmans, however, do not associate with 
them. The story goes that R.ara D.as Bhagat selected a Br.ahman as his 
spiritual guide when he was oul-casted from the Brahmans, and the 
descendants of this Brahman arc the Chamarwa Brahmans. Chanors only 
marry Chanors, but they exclude four gdts. 


Jogis who have reverted to 'sccularity' {gtiirasl~dshram) still call 
themselves Jogis, though they retain their original gdl. Thus there arc 
Chauhan Jogis of the Patsaina sect in Jind. They claim descent from 
Manila, a Chauhan who became a Jogl. His wife also became a Jogan, 
but they both reverted to a secular life and settled at Baluana in Patiala, 
whence they migrated to this State. Their descendants are Chauhans by 
gdt (but apparently Jogis by caste), Jogis of the same sect and of 
the following gifs are found in Jind: — Tur, Rawal,' Gathw'ala, Madar, 
Bachchhal, Bachchhak, Kacbwaha and Napial, In marriage three gdis are 
avoided, and also the group of their spiritual collaterals. They intermarry 
with the Kanphard Jogis. Karewd is practised. They eat kachchi food 
only from Brahmans, Khatrfs, Vaishyas, Jats, Ahfrs, Kayasths and Kalals. 
An account of the religious orders of the Jogis is given below (page 254). 


' Rlivsi means ' novice. ' 
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Banias (19,169) are tlic most important commercial class in the State. 
Their divisions — ^Agarwdls, Oswals, Sirimals and Mahesris— appear to be 
real tribal divisions, for they do not smoke or cat with one another. The 
Agarwals are found principally in Jfnd tahsfl. They have 17 g 6 ts. The 
Oswals and Sirimals are all Jains, and are c^led Bhabrds. The Osw&ls have 
the following g 6 ts : — 


I. Ranke. 

4- 

Biimbal. 

7- 

Bamb. 

2. Dogar. 

5- 

Lorye. 

8. 

Jakh. 

3. Gadye. 

6. 

Bhalu. 

9- 

Kahar. 


10. Kohdr. 


They avoid four gdis in marriage. Their name is derived from the town 
of Osia-Nagri in MArwar, and the legend regarding their conversion 
to Jainism is that about Sambat 2:0 the Raja of Osia-Nagri, having no 
issue, went to see {darskan kantn) Sri Ratan Suri, an ascetic who was 
practising austerities [tap) in a forest near the town, and as he was granted 
a bar (boon) by the ascetic, he had within the year a son who was named 
Jai Chand. The boy was, however, bitten by a serpent and died. The 
ascetic on hearing of this sent one of his disciples to stop the cremation, 
and, when the body was brought to him, ordered it to be taken back to 
the palace where the prince had been bitten, telling his wife to lie down 
beside it as before. At midnight the snake returned, licked the bite, and 
the prince was thus restored to life. On this the R&ja, with all his court 
and people, became Jains. He and his family took the name of Sri Srtmal, 
his courtiers that of Srfmal, and the Kshatriyas that of Oswal. The gdts of 


the Srfraals are — 



I. Chandlia. 

3. Kanaudia. 

5. Jaumwal. 

2. Boria. 

4. Bangaria. 

6. Tank. 


An account of the Jains as a religious community will be found below. 
Khatris only number 470 throughout the State. 


The Jats, who number 95,215, or 337 per cent, of the total population of 
the State, are by far the most important caste, and form the backbone of the 
agricultural population. Their distribution by religions is shown in the 
margin. TheSikh Jats arc found only in tahsfl 
Sangrdr. The jwincipal Jat tribes in the State 
are the SangwAn (0,013), Sheoriin (4,335), 
GhatwiI (3,883), Redhus (3,377), Pho^t 
(3,044), Ldthar (?,263), who are all Hindus, and Chdhil (2,939), who arc 
mainly Hindus, and the.Siddhu (3,612) and MAn (2,787), who arc mainly 
Sikhs. An account of some of their is given below. 


HfndJs 

Sikhs •» 
Muhammadans 


71,118 

23394 

703 
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The Ahiri\v.it g 6 { is descended from Alil.a, its cponym- It has held threr 
villages, Lajw^ina Khurd, Fatehgarh and Rdpgarh in lahsfljind for 20 
generations or more. About 400 years ago the descendants of Alila immigrat- 
ed from Dighal, a village of Sfimpla tahsfl in Rohlak, and settled st 
Rdpgarh. The Alilawat Jats are all Hindus. 


The BhainsAval git (from bhains, buffalo) is found in falisil DSdri. The 
Bheda (from bheda, a sheep) is found in tahsils Sangnir and Dadri. 


The Ch.ihil Jats claim descent from Bala, son of a Chatihan Rajput, ulio 
contracted marriage hy korew a with a Jat widow. Their ancestor agreed to 
accept offerings to 6uga, and thus acquired power and called his got 
Ch.ahil.' He also agreed to accept alms offered to Gdpa, and the Chahil 
(whatsoever their caste) still receive these offerings. This got is found in 
tahsils jind and Sangrur, holding 6 villages in the former tahsll, vis. 
Devrar, Radhana, Darynwala and Baraudl. 


The Jats of the Dailal, Desw.al, Miin and Sawal sub-septs claim descent 
from Dalla, Desu, Man and Sewa, the four sons of Khokhar, a Chaulian 
Rajput by his karewd marriage with a Jat widow. The Dailal gut holds 
seven villages in Uhsil Jind, .and the DeswAl four in thnna Safidon of 
that tahsfl. The Man and Sawal hold no villages, but are found in small 
numbers in villages of the Jfnd and Sangrdr tahsils. 


The Dun got (so called from dtihna to milk, because they used to milfc 
she-buffalocs, it is sciid) holds two villages, Karela and Bhabbalpur, in Jind 
tahsfl, and is .also found in small numbers in tahsll Sangrur. They migrat- 
ed from Hftnsi and founded the above vill.agcs. T he Gawaria git (from 
gate, cow) is found in small numbers in the villages of Jindtehsil. 


Thp Gathw.ala (from gatha, a burden) were once carriers by trade. They 
hold 10 villages in tahsll Jind, and were immigrants from Hulana, a village 
in the GohSna tahsll of Rohtak. Their villages arc Riimnagar, Ram Kali, 
Pauli, Shamlo Kaldn, NarAna, Narani, Gatauli, Lalat Khera, Anchora Kalan 
and Kurar. 

The GendSs git is found in villages of ttihsils Sangrur and Dadri.^ Its 
name is said to bo derived either from gatiddsa, an axe, or Gendwiis, a 
village in tahsll Hissfir. The Ghanghas git holds Bhanbewa village in 
tahsll Jind. Their ancestor migrated from Bhiwdnl tahsfl in Hissar, and 
settled in Bhanhewa. The Jfiglan got is descended from Jdgii, a Rajput, who 
founded Jiglfin in Hissar, and it holds three villages, Anta KalSn, JalAlpura 
Kaliln and Rajana, in tahsll Jind, having immigrated from Khanda, a village 
of HAnsl tahsll in Hissar, 1 7 generations ago. 

The KajlSn git claim descent from Kajha, a ChauhAn Rdjpilt w'ho 
married by kare^ad an Ahlr widow, and thus became a Jat. It holds Hatwdla, 
a village in tahsll Jind, founded 15 generations ago, and Kajal Khera with 
other villages in HissSr. 

G^ga are geneiatly calleci Chihli in Jind tahsll, but in Sangrur they are 

called ihegats. 
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The RAthi Jats claim descent from a RAthor Rajpdt, who contracted a 
iarewd. They are found in some villages in laiisfl Dfidri, and also liold Khcra 
Bakhta, a village founded eleven generations ago in Jind. The Gohra got is 
descended front Gohar, a TunwAr RAjpiit. It holds Sila Kheri in ]ind 
tahsd, 


The Redhu got is descended from a Jal, Redini, who founded 
Kandcla in tahsil Jind, and h.as held 14 villages in that lahsll for 25 
gener.ations, having migrated from Hifsar. 'I heir vill.iges ,nre ; — Kandt'k 
KliAs, BhatwAla, ShaliAbpur, BarsAna, Jiwanpiir, Lohehap, DAl.amwAla, Mano- 
harpur, SrlrAg, Ghunga, Igra Kheri, Taloda, and Kchar Kheri, 

The BhanwAlagvf/ is descended from Bhana, a J.Ai, who founded S.v\taya 
in Jind, in uhich t,ihsfl it has .also held Asan, and Pilukhera for 24 
generations. 

The Sangrota got claims descent from a ChauhAn Rajput who killed a 
dacoit with a sengar or quarter-staff, and migrated from Karn.il. It holds 
four villages— Dhigana, Jamni, Bhairon Khera and Ilatthwala— in tahsil 
Jfnd. 

The Sangwan Jats claim descent from SnrdhA, a Rajput of S.Trsu 
Janglu. Sangii, son of Kainu, his descendant, migrated from Ajmer aud 
founded Baghanwal near Kheri Butlar, Taw.ila and Jhojil in the DAcIri 
tahsil. Sangu became a Jal. Ho brought with him Mahla, a GodAria 
Brahman, a Jhanjaria Nfif, a KlniriAn DAm, and a SnhjlAn CliamAr, and 
these g(if.r arc still clients of the SangwAii, which holds 57 villages in 
Dadrl, 55 of these lying in the .SangwAn /.?/>/>(/. It also owns one village 
in tahsil Jind.' From this tribe arc descended the Jakhar and Kadan 
each of which holds twelve has or villages in Kohtak, and the Pahil, Man- 
and Kalkal gdla. The Jakhar g 6 t docs not intermarry with the Sangrvaii or 
Kadan g 6 ts; these two latter, however, may marry with each other. 

'The following .ire the S.7ngw#n villages:— 


Cbarkbl 

Kiibja Nagar. 

Miindf Kehar. 

Ritchgarli, 

Chhapjr. 

Kaheauda Knlin. 

Pantiwls KaUn 

Dohka Harp 

SIsu-ila. 

F.-intiwis Kiiord. 

Dohka Dina. 

Birhf Kalin. 

Dohkl. 

Dohka Mawj!, 

BIrlif IChurd 

Ikhtlirpum 

Ataila Kalin. 

Pindirin. 

Risiwis. 

Ataila Khnrtl. 

M.tnl:in'is. 

Kheri Battar, 

Baliu’il. 

r.achapa Kalin, 

Khert Bica. 

M.mdaulf. 

Pnehopa Khurd, 

Mahra. 

Mand,anla. 

Ghilka Her.'i. 

Tiwila. 

Aliidpura. 

Goknl. 

Bidal. 

Balilf, 

Barsina. 

Asiuratf. 

ICatlina. 

Mandt Har^’a. 

Godina. 

Gaurfpur. 

Mandf.Parina. 

Jhojhi Khued. 

Sohiwis. 

Kaisingiv.'is. 

Jhajiiu KaMn. 

G.ilkata. 

Didiirila Nandkarn. 

Rimalwas. 

NandgiOn. 

Bhinvt, 

Kaliif. 

Sirnng, 

Rahrandf. 

Didlwiia Kisbanpnra. 

Bindri Ban, 

Rahrauda Khurd. 


-But the Min are said to be allied to the DallM, Dcswil and Scivils,— see un.^er 

Dalldl. 
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The Sankhlaii git claims Chaubaa Rajput origin. It^ held Goran CHAP. !■ C, 
village in Rolitak, where in consequence of some success gained over the 
Muhammadans, who objected to the sounding of the sankh or conch-shell, it 
acquired the title of Sanshlan. It is found in small numbers in villages of Population. 
the Jind lahsil. Tribes and 

eagles, 

Jata-. 

iiankliUnS. 


The Saran gut claims Rajpflt origin. Its ancestor migrated from 
Saharanpur and lost status by marrying a Jat widow. It holds Julanl village 
in Jind tahsil, and is also found in small numbers in villages of tahsfl Dadrf. 

The Sheoran got claims descent from Sheora and Samathra, Chauhan Slieorins, 
Rajputs, who migrated from Sambhar and settled in Sidhii in the Lohani 
State. They founded villages in Loharii and in the Dadri tahsil, and their 
descendants held a chaunisi or 84 villages, 52 in the modern State of Loharii 
and 32 in tahsfl Dadrf, but the number of villages is now about too all told, 
the got holding the 35' villages of the SheorAn tappd in Dadrf. From the 
Sheoran are descended the Dhankar, Dhaka, Tokas, jabar, Kundii, Rapria 
and Phogat. 

The Sahrawat gut claims to be Tiir Rajputs by origin. Their ancestor S»hrSw»tg. 
conquered Tiiragadh in Akbar's time and thus obtained the title of Siir Bir 
or chieftain, whence the name Sarawat or children of Sar fSdr). It holds 
two villages in Jfnd tahsil and is found in small numbers in villages of Dadrf. 

Tlie Sinhmar (or ‘ tiger-slayer’) gut is found in small numbers in the Slnhmits. 
villages of Gatauli, Jajawanti and Bartana in tahsil Jind and in tahsil Dadrf. 

Originally Kalhdr by got, one of them killed a tiger and acquired the title of 
Sinhmar. 


Five guts of the Jats derive their names from parts of the ieri tree, Rsngfg, Jst'm, 

il,„B Beiiag, Jhitls 

' BDd Khiehars. 


(j) Rang!, from rang, or bark of the beri tree used for dyeing, 
(«) Jaria, from jar, the root, 

{tit) Bcria, from ber, the fruit, 

(iv) Jhari, or seedlings, and 
{v) Khichar, or bud. 


These five gots may, however, intermarry. They arc found in small 
numbers in tahsfl Dddrf. 

Rajputs are found in tahsil Dddri and the Safidoii ildqa of Jind. R^jpfiis. 
Hindus ... ... 4,908 Tl^eir distribution by religion is shown 

Sikhs ... ... 10 in the margin. The Punwars who num- 

.Muhammadnns ... 5,404 Ijgj 3,608 arc iiiiiinly Hindus, and so 

arc the small Jdtu group, the other sub-dirisions, Bhatti, Chaiihan and 
Mandahur being mainly Muhammadans. Hindu Rajputs are found in about 
31 villages of the Dadrf tahsil, while the Muhammadan Rajputs, or 


iTIic {otiowing arc their 
Shim Kalayin, 
Iiotrka, 

Lidiirjs, 

Dandma, 

Bhipilj, 

Kiri Tokha, 

Kirt Adi, 

Kirt Rina, 

Kiri Dis, 

Kiri Dharnf, 

KirlMidb, 

Khotra, 


DJdrl lalisll 
Gobindpora, 
Mathra, 
Sirajg.irh, 

I. 4 d, 

Ilhindwa, 
Jlinslipjs Khurd, 
Ilin^iwis Kalin, 
Nind.T, 

UhanisTrt, 

Kaskanda, 

Chindiris, 

Bidhra, 


viihages in 


Jcoil. 

Nimar, 

Kanaraii, 

Kadmn, 

On Mutasit Badhwina, 

Dagrolj, 

Rodrol, 

Chandainf, 

Jngrdnibis, 

Rim Bis, and 

Kdi. 
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Ranghars, live chiefly round Saffdon. Rangliar is fancifully dcriwd 
from rana, strife or battle, and ghar, home, owing to tjieir turbulence. 
The Ranghars arc Muhammadan RAjpuls who were in this part of 
India largely converted to IslAm in the reign of Auran'gzcb. They 
have the same g 6 ts as the Rajputs, including Bhattf, Punwiir, Tdr, JaW, 
Chauhan, Mandihar, Batgujjar. Mander. Kanddhr, Panhiir and Sanltarwir. 
The Ranghars of Jfnd lahsfl claim descent from Ffroz, son of Bhdra 
the first Hindu Rajput converted to IsUm under Aurangzeb. They avoid 
one got in marriage, and the bridegroom wears a schrd on his forehead, not 
a maur or crown. They still have Brahman parohits, who give them pro- 
tective threads (pahunhchi or rakshnhundhan) to wear on the wrist at the 
Solono festival, and najtrtc or barley seedlings which they put in their pagrh 
on the Dasehra. The parohits are given money at such festivals and 
at weddings. They cat and smoke with all Aluhammadans except Mirisfs, 
Dhobfs, Phardfs, Khaliks, Chamars and Chiihras. They do not practice 
karezud as a rule. Those, who do, arc looked down upon, but not excommuni- 
cated. They strictly ob^vc pardet, and their women generally wear blue 
trousers, a iurti or bodice and a blue and red chidar. Tlicy are addicted to 
cattle-theft and have chiefs called agreiis, i.’c., agetmUas or agcsombhalnexdlaSf 
who take charge of the stolen cattle and keep them for a time by turns. When 
the owner gets a clue, he goes to the agm, who rciilorcs the cattle for a con- 
sideration, called Ihthiga, which is divided between him and the actual 
thieves. They wofess belief in Guga Pir, but most of them have strong 
faith in Devf Shaktf, and before starting on a thieving c.\pedition they 
often vow to offer her a tenth of the booty, whicli is called dasaundh. 
The following proverbs illustrate their turbulent and thieving character 
Rangliar mit mi HJifc, At kanth ndddn-. Bhukd Ranghar dbanlmrct 
Raja hare pardii, “0 simple-minded husband, do not make friends 
with a Ranghar, for when hungry he steals and when rich he murders." 
Ranghar kiskdpiydrd, le rok batddc ndrd; Hotinkd, viol hare bdrd 
Ic to le, nahin dtkhdwc talmird. "A Ranghar. dear to no one, 
borrows in cash and pays in cattle. He asks Rs. 12 for a cow 
worth Rs. 3 saying ‘ Take it or look on the sword," 

Other agricultural castes arc the Ahfrs, Arafns and hlAlfs, and 
various other smaller bodies. The Ahfrs h.ive the following tradition 
as to their origin : A Brahman once took a Vaisym girl to wife and her 
offspring were pronounced aviat-savgid or outcast; again a daughter 
of the amat-sangids married a Brahman and her offspring wore called 
Abhfrs (r.e., Gopas or herdsmen), a word corrupted into Ahfr. They 
are divided into three sub-castes: — (i) The Nandbansf, who call them- 
selves the offspring of Nanda, the foster-father of Srf Krishna ; (a) the 
Jadil-bansf, who chum to be descendants of the Yddii, a nomadic race ; 
and (3) the Gudlbansf, who s.iy that they arc descended from the 
Gopfs, who danced with the God Krishna in the woods of Bindraban 
and Gokal. 

Some of the gets of tlie Nandbansf Ahfrs arc— 

I. HarbanwAl. 

а. kaholf. 

3. Khatban. 

4. Bachhwal. 

S- Pacharia. 

б, RAbar. 

7. Sanwaria. 
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The Jadu-bansi Ahirs are mostly found in the Ahlrwat! and Hariana 
tracts which lie partly in this State, while the Nandbansls and Gualbansis 
are found in Mathura and BindrAban. All three sub-castes are endogamous 
and avoid four gdts in marriage. The gdts of the Jadu-bansis arc — 


I, Sanp. ^ 

ig. Notiwal. 

37. Mandhar. 

2. Thokaran. 

20. Dholiwal. 

38. Khalodhia. 

3. Kalgan. 

21. Jharudhia. 

39. Narban. 

4, Bahvan. 

22. Dabai. 

40. Kankas. 

5. Khalod, 

23. Jarwal. 

41. Kakralia. 

6. Khola. 

24. Sonaria. 

42. Khiseva. 

7. Dhundala. 

23. Abhfria. 

43. Mohal. 

S. Kosalia. 

26. Sultinia. 

44. Khutmia. 

g. Mitha. 

27. Tohania. 

45- J 4 njaria. 

10. ^anba. 

28. CItatasia. 

46. Datali. 

u. Lodia. 

29. Ciiura. 

47. Karcra. 

12. Dahia. 

30. Mahla. 

48. Kinwal. 

13. KItarpara. 

31. Kaliilia. 

49. Bhdsaria. 

14. Bhusla. 

32. Bhagwaria. 

50. Nagdria. 

15. Jadam. 

33. Kliorria. 

51. Harbala. 

16, Bachh walla. 

34. Bhankaria. 

52. Dumdolia. 

17. Tundak. 

35. Pacharia. 

53. Kikudia. 

18. Khosa. 

36. Kharotia. 

54. Bliunkalan. 


The Ahfrs arc all Hindus. They worship Shiva, Devf and Tlifikur, whose 
temples they frequent. They consider the pipal, tiilsi, siras and barota sacred, 
do not even cut a branch from them, and often worship the two former. 
They consider it a great sin to kill cows, oxen or bulls, and they worship them. 
They worship the sraall-po,\ goddess to protect their children, and reverence 
Brahmans, giving them dati or alms. Tliejr keep fasts on Sundays, 
Tuesdays and the Ikadshi days, and make pilgrimages to Gaya. They 
adopt gttnis who are cither Brahmans or Bairagfs, receiving kanthU (beads) 
from them and also a giird mantra, called the Krishna mantra, and 
offer them two or three rupees as bhet or puju. They chiclly worship Sri 
Krishna, Their birth, death and marriage ceremonies resemble those of 
the Malls, Gujars and Jats. Like them they practise karew/t, but the elder 
brother does not take the widow of the younger. They cat uncooked and 
cooked food with all Brahmans and Vaisyjis, but the latter do not eat 
uncooked food with them. They will cat uncooked food with Rajputs, Jats, 
Hindu Gujars, Rors, Sunars and Tarkhdns. Their primary occupation is 
rearing cattle, making ghi, and selling milk. As cultivators they do not take 
a high place, as they depend more on their cattle than on their fields. 
Their women wear blue coloured gowns {lengMs). 
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The Alalis in Jind (4,491) arc mainly Hindus and .ire by occupation 

c, isle gardeners (Sanskrit Malsksr, 


n- 


1.— Endogamous suh J " 
caste. ) f 

Ls 

'6 


II.— Endag.ainaus sub- 
caste. 


Phul. 

Gole. 

Bhaghikl. 

Siina. 

Sutajbansf. 

Kachhn-.dl 
Sik.is ICanchil. 
Kichhl 
MachhI. 


one who makes garlands). Tlicv 


have the groups noted in the 
margin. Group 1 do not cat flesh 
and hence arc called uffal-iam 
ke Millis (or superior M a 1 [ s ). 
Group II are FurbiSs and cat 
flesh, whence they are called nick 
bann kc Malls (inferior Malis). The ijrst five sections perform the Iliniln 
wedding ceremonies, avoid 4 ^ 6 ts in marriage, and practice kauwi 
They adopt Brahmans or Bairi'igis as their gnrtU, and receive kanlhU 
(beads) from them. Sikas Mali girls wear glass bracelets (cAifrij), but 
married women do not Besides gardening, some Malis work as watermen 
in tahsil Dadri. In lahsfl Sangrur some of them have adopted Sikhism 
and follow the Guru Granth. In tahsil Jind arc mostly found Phiil Mrilis 
of the Bhagcl and Sawaniwnl gots. Gola Mfllis of the following 9 gits arc 
found in the Slate : Kapur Kainthll, 1 .ink Girnu, Dhaya, Agjinval, Gau 
Sach, Kohlir, Bawiinfwal and Bagri. 


The Mughals (854), who arc mainly confined to the town of Jind and- 
are a diminishing community, are represented by the Chaghatta and Turk* 
min tribes, which intermarry with each other and with Shaikhs .ind PathSiis, 
but to Sayyids they only give daughters and do not obtain wives from 
them. 


The Sunars {1,539) tno main sub-castes f/hr’/y)' 
which in this State arc strictly endogamous. They claim descent from 
Marrutta, a Rajpdt. The Mair claim to be a branch of the Bhatti' Rij- 
pdts. The TAnk, a sept of RAjplils, in the western Districts, claim to be 
descendants of the YAdfi-bansi. The Baggc, .1 Mair git, claim descent 
from RAo Chhabila of Delhi, whose complc.\ ion w,is hagga, which me.ins 
white in PanjAbi, whence their names. The Plaur, also a Mair git, claim 
descent from Saint Pallava, whose name is derived from Pallava, or "leaf,” 
owing to his worshipping below the Icrivcs of a banyan tree, The Masan 
git of the Mairs claims descent from a child born when his mother became 
fnft' at the chhala or niasdn, ‘burning place.’ The Jaura derive their 
origin from the twin (jaura) birth of a boy and a serpent. The serpent 
died, but the boy survived and the Sunars of this git still reverence the 
serpent. 

The Tarkhans (6,513) are mostly Hindus. In Jfnd tahsil the Hindu 
Tarkhans have two sub-castes, Dhaman and Khlitf, the w'oraen of the 
former wearing the nose-ring, while those of the latter do not. The two 
sub-castes cut and smoke together, but do not intermarry. The KhSli gits 
are Sapal, Manor, Min and Tin. The Dhaman gits are Rapil, Jandii 
Mathiru and Bird!. In marriage they avoid four gits and practise karewi. 
The Khatis worship Guru Govind Singh and the Dhamans Sidh, whose 
shrine is at Rakhra, a village ten miles from Nabha. T)ie Muhammadan 
Khatis have the same sub-castes as the Hindus, but are further divided into 
DesI and MultSnI. These two groups intermarry. The Muhammadan Dha- 
raans have three sub-castes, Bird!, Chfinc and Mankd. 

The NAIs (5,371) arc nearly all Hindus. They claim descent from 
Bhiina and Gokal, the two sons of Sain Bhagat. The descendants of Bhina 
arc Banbheru and those of Gokal Golis. The git names arc t.akcn either 


> Bhatti (Sanskrit Bhatta, lord), a Rdjplit sept of the Punjab Branch. Bhatti, the P,mjdb 
form of the RijpiStina word Bbdti, is the title of the peat modern representatives of the ancient 
Yddd-bansl or Royal KAjput family, descendants of Krishna and therefore of Lunar race, 
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from llic names of ancestors or of the places whence those ancestors immi- CHAP. I, C. 
grated. The Muliammadan Banblicrus m.arr)’ within the ^ 6 t. A man of an- — r 

other caste cannot under ordinary circumstances become a Nai. If, however, L)®8crlptIVB, 
a boy of another ca'stc is .apprenticed to a Nai who has influence in hiscjiste, Popuiatioh. 
the master obtains a N.ii wife for the boy, and he thus becomes a Ndf. The T.ibcsand 
/'(wrWya/ system still obuins .among the N.ifs. Tlie hc.ad of the panchayat csstcf4 
is the sarpanck, who lives at the sadr. Subordinate territorial divisions are 
the nisittttal and llnfito. Hindus pay cspcci.al reverence to Sain Bhag.at, . 

and Mubamm.adans to Sulcman. 

The Mir.I.si.s (1,698), a caste of singers, minstrels, and gcnc.aIogists, are 
mainly Muhammadans The word mirasi is derived from the Ar.abic tnurts, 

‘ iiilicriUnec,' the members of this c.aste being hercdit.ary b.ards or minstrels. 

They .are divided into the following eight occupational groups, which as a 
rulc’do not intermarry one with another : — 

1. Rii Mir.asis, who receive education, and as padhus leach boys 

Hindi .accouuLs, &c., and also compose kahits (verses). These 
arc tnir'isis of the J.ats. 

2. Mir Mir.isfs who recite eulogistic verses. 

3. K.alaw.anl. ‘possessed of art and skill ' (^a/c), who sing and play 

on the tambourine and .arc mirusis of the Rajputs. 

These three groups are true Minisis. 

4. Karhalc Mir.as(s, who are considered lower than the real iMirasfs, 

ns their ancestor married a woman of another tribe. They 
are genc.alogisls and their musical instruments are the tabLi 
(small drum) and sorangi. The true Miriisis do not marry 
with them. 

5. Naqq.il Mir.is(s, who arc mimics. They h.ave no rehations with 

the true Mir.asis. 

0. Diims, wholivc in cominany with dancing girls, and play thc/irWir, 
sariingl, etc , when they sing and dance. On this account 
they are considered entirely distinct from, and lower than, 
the true Mir.isis. with whom they do not intermarry or 
as'Oci.atc. 

7. Robifhis, who are really Mirasis, and tr.ace their descent from 

Rliiii M.ard.ina, who was a Mirasi and played the rabt'ib before 
Ourii Niinak, whence his descendants were c.allcd Rab.abls. 

They do not intermarr)' with Mir.asis or Diims. They beg 
.alms only from Sikhs, while Mirisfs beg from all castes. 

They believe in Guru Nnn.ak nnd recite the s/inbds of the 
Gr.aiilh. Their instrument is the rabub, 

8. Dhiidlils, who play the dhodh, and sing of the deeds of the heroes 

of the past. A Dliddlii will marry with a DliSdhf, but not with 
other Mir.isfs. 

A kibit (verse) describes these divisions, thus — ke sdear 
haitt, siU kc ujif/'fir iiaiii, bikfiiM bddshuhon kc, parbhon ke Miritst 
sinf'boK kc Rabvbi, Qamml Pirsildon kc ; sabhi hamtn jamt haitl 
Diim maljadon ke " Wo arc the ocean of knowledge (g«»), the 
enlighteners of castes, beggars of the kings, Mirdsla (hereditary bards) 
of owe jttjmuus (patrons), Kabibis of the Sikhs, and Qaww.al (story-tellers) 
of the Pfrafidab (Shaikhs). All men know us, we arc the Diims of rogues. 
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The g 6 ts of all these MirSsls, Bums, RabJbls, &c,, are the satne, and ate 
as follows 

i 

1 . Mokhars, llie Mirasis of the Punwfir Rdjpills and ]ats. 

2. Tangar, the Mirfisfs of the Sidhu Jats. 


Artiinn and 
menial castes : 
Mirdsfs. 


3. Cliunbliar. 

4. S.'idco, the MirAsIs of tlie Man gdt Jats and hence c.allcd Manke. 

5. Pabbi, MirAsi's of the Jondhi and T.ihindsc Jats. 

6. Posle, the Mirasis of t!ic Sayyids, and hence considered superior. 

7. Bheti 

8. Kattdi Mirasis of Shaikhs, RAjpiits and other Muhammadans. 

9. Kalct, ^ 


1 0. Limba, the Mirasis oi the DhaliwM Jats. 

1 1. Dhummnn, the Mirasis oi the Bhaiidh.al Jats. 


12. Goche, the Mirasis oi the Bandher Jats. 


13. Jhand, the Mirasis oi the Gil Jats. 


14. Sangal,") Mir.nsis of the Bhular Jatsj and hence also called 

15. TinddJ 


The Minnsis of each go( have their own clients or jaimdus, from whom 
they receive lugs (dues) on ceremonial occasions, when they recite genealo- 
gies, etc. They are also agriculturists, and t.ike service in tlie St.’ite and 
British territory. The Mirasis make it a gencr.al rule to imitate their 
jajmuns, so that a Mirfisi in marrhigc will avoid as many gits .as his Jajmin 
does. 'liiis is also the case in the matter of karewii, ('.e., VMir.isi will practise 
karetod if his jajmdii does so, otherwise not. The Mlrasi women dance and 
sing before the women of llieir jajmdns. They .are called vinngla mukki 
(mouth of happiness) because they initiate festivities. The Mirasis have, like 
all Muhainraadans, faith in Muhamm.ad, but a few of them are also believers 
in Devi, whom they call Durga Bhiw.ani, and before beginning a song or 
hymn sing her bhel as follows ; A' Durga Bhimdni bnmdre ang sang, 
Iiamdri vmshkil dsdn hoe, '■ 0 Durga Bhiw.ani, come into our company, 
so that our diBiculties may be removed.' The Mirasis also have Mirasis , 
of their own c.’dled Mir Mang tbegging from Mir), who do not beg 
.aims from any caste except the MirAsis, and do not remain, eat or 
drink in .a village where there is no Mir.isi. A panchdyat system exists 
among them, but is nearly obsolete. 


Xeiia, The Tells ( 3 > 44 S)> who ^ are all Muhammadans in.Jind, have three 

occupational groups, the Kharasias or millers, the Pinja or Dhunna, cotton 
, cleaners, and the Tells proper, who are oil-pressers. These groups 

intermarry, eat and smoke together. They have four territorial 
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groups— Desf, Multanf, Bagri and Ndgauri. 
£6ts 


They have the following CHAP, I, Ct 
Descriptive, 


Jhamfn, ") • 

Karim, > so called from the names of their ancestors ; 
Balim, ) 


d"S 


Fofulatioii. 

Tribes and 
• caaics. 

Artisan and 
tneoial eaitei < 

Tcih. 


•Bhalti, ' *1 ■ ■ 

Chauh&n, | 

Tur, ^from the Rajpfits of these gSis whom they originally 

Riigu, i served ; 

Saihsaroc, J 

and Gorye, Talium, Saundhf, Mandhril, Gaindi, and Alami Panwar, 
descendants of Rajde, a Panwar Rajpnt of Dha-anagri ; Malik, a title 
given to their ancestor by the king ot Gharni ; Kigaha and Jhamain, from 
Nigth and Jhemen two Brahman gals } and Khilji, who were converted to 
Islam in the time of the Khilji Sultans. Some ot these gals avoid four gals 
in marriage, others follow the Moti custom. They revere Abdul Qadir Jilinf 
(commonly called Pir Sahib), in whose honour the Raushani fait is held at 
Ludhiana in Rabf-us-SSni. The Telfc carry their sick cattle to his shrine and 
tie them up there all night to cure them {chattki bimrni). They also make 
offerings to the shrine at fair-time. They worship their oil-press as a 
representative of the god, Bhairon, and make offerings of kstdh or 
hrtlrti (porridge) to it. The panchiyat svstem exists among them'. 
In the jind talsll there are the following Uppds: lk.Ts, Kandeh, Kirdni, 
Zafargarh, Gangoli and Julana. The ckamlra is at Jind tonn. The 
olTiee of sarpanch is hereditary. Anyone adopting the occupation of a 
Teli is allowed to cat and smoke with them and his descendants are 
received into the caste after one or two generations. 


The Kumhars in Jind (6,393) hoth Hindu and Muhammadan, and Kumhirs. 
each religion has different groups, though there is a Dcsi group in both. 

The Hindu Kumhars are divided into two territorial groups, Mdrwarf and 
Desf. The former are immigrants from Marwdr and arc sub-divided into 
Khap Mariis or agriculturists, and Khap Bandas, who arc potters by 
occupation. Thcjc two groups do not intermarry, eat or smoke with one 
another. The Hindu Kumhars arc mainly Marwarf. They avo'd four 
gals in marriage. The Dcsi Kumhars arc also sub-divided into two 
endogamous' groups, Mahar or Maru, and Gola, whose members may 
fmoke and cat together. The females of the M.^ru group wear a 
nose-ring o(-g''ld .or silver, while those of the Gol.'.s do not. Both work 
as potters and keep donkeys for carrying Io.ids. The Mahar Kumhars 
claim descent from Kubba Bhagat of Jagannatli. He quarrelled with 
his wife, because she had broken his v.itd and so she left him and 
married his servant, from whom the Golas are descended. The 
story emphasises the social superiority of the Malmrs. The Hindu 
Kumhars are' also cross-divided into several occupational group<!, Kumhars 
or potterSj, Kuzgirs, ,who make toys and small articles of pottery, 

Shordg rs, saltpetre makers, and Ndngars, or salt-workers. Inter* 
marriage belw^een these groups is not prohibited, but it is unusual. 

The Muhammadan Kumhars arc cither. Dcsi or Moltdnf, forming two 
endogamous .sub-castes. The Muhammadan Kumhirs are mainly Dcsi. 
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The females of tlie Desf Muhammadan Kumhflrs.wcar a ehfla ot pehaii {n 
kind of gown] after marriage, and these of the Mullanf do not. MulUnt 
Kumh rs take offerings _ to the it‘la goddess. Ihe Muhammadan 
Kumhirs ha'C their ti-atintta (AV. platform) or head-quarters of the 
community at Hissir. The rider {eheudhri) receives one rupee at a wed- 
ding. The panth'ayat system is still founo among the Kumhnrs. The Mahar 
Kumhars have their cha-nha oi gaddi at Kalayat, an ancient village in 
tahsfl Karnana, I’atiala Stale. 1 he elder aits as an umpire or patriarch 
of the sub-caste, and cases between members of the brotherhood are Settled 
by him. He receives a rupee and a garment at a wedding. The office is 
sometimes hereditary and sometimes elective. Outsiders cannot become 
members of the caste. 

The ChhfmbSs or Chhfmpis (2,361,) ' Stampers ’ claim descent from N.iia 
Deo, a son of Bam Deo, a resident of Pindliipur village in the Drrcan. 
Concerning the birth of Nam Deo, tradition avers that Btm Deo one night 
entertained Srf Krishna and Udhoji, who were turned out by the people, 
as Udhoji was a leper. They were in M.nyavi forms. At midnight Sri 
Krishna and Udhoji disappeared, leaving b’im Deo and his wife asleep. 
Udhojfhid himself in a if/ f (shell), and when Bam Deo went to wash 
clothes he found the shell which was put in the sun and produced an infant, 
afternnrds called Nam Oeo. Thus infant was ted and nursed by the wife of 
Bum Deo. Nam Deo taught his son Tank and his daughter’s son, Rhilla, the 
trade of djreing, stamping and sewing clothes. Nam Oeo died at Ghamani 
in ti e Amritsar District, where there is a temple to him called " KSm Deojf 
kit Der.i," and a festival is held there yearly on the f/ii:«ir(f«/ of M«gn. 
The two sub-castes, 1 (ink and Rhilla do'not intermarry, though they may 
cat and smoke together. The Tiink has the following gvis 


Ratan SarAo. 

Madahar. 

UtlnvAI. 

Jassaf. 

Dbilon. 

Kainth. 

Purbe. 

SAgfi. 

Rain. 

Sappah 

DaddiL 

RAin ICamoh. 

Khurpa, 

Man. 

Agrohj. 

PanwAr. 

Sur. 

Oh. 

Panpher. 

Khattl. 

Hahn. 

Thonwa. 

Jassau. 

Panda. 

TohAnia. 

Taggar. 


be Rhilla gilt arc— 

GAdu. 

Moche. 

Panistp. 

Unt. 

UniwAI. 

Gadhiya. 

JAbora. 

Lakhmfra. 

Bandaiya. 

Gihobapi'nd. 

BananwAI. 

Gar. 

Lata. 

KanhAra. 

Thepra. . 

Mosla. 

Rnlu. 

MAsa ChAha. 

Baida. 

Newal. 

Canan. 

Yandla. 

RaJalwAI. 

MiyAnA. 

KathwAra. 

Kaiab. 

Eahau. 
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The Muhammadan Chhfmhds are divided into two groups, the Dcswill CHAP. I. C,. 
and Multiini, which iatermarty. The Dcsaili ^ils arc— DeserlpUvet 


P.Myi. 

Koinr. 

Sitnpal 

PemMios. 

Katarmil.. 

Chamra. 

Sita. 

Tr.tei tad 

The MuUanf are— 



castei. 

Sinjh. 

JhaVV.it 

Khikhratha. 

Attliin aniT 
menial cailei r 

Bajkh. 

Chauth. 

Chamra. 

Cuiilsibit, 


In marriage both groups avoid oae gSi and practise ianird. 


The Chuhris (£,91^} are divided into two groups, Mazhabf or converts Chihtti. 
to Sikhism and Desk It is said that they intermarry in this Slate, though 
the Maababls will not touch night-soil and .ire by occupation weavers. 

'ihe Chuhras have the following gats TSpak, Dogchal, Sarswnl, Kagrah, 

Machal, Bed. 

Chamars (23,565). after the Jab .and the Brahmans, are the largest Cbtaln. 
community in the State. 


The family orBadnikhdn, one of the mJnoc Phdikiiln families, is the bidiaRftmV'ttt. 
nosl important in the State, and is described at pages 275—277 of Griffin's The Badrtkatii. 

'• Rijas of the Punjab." The pedigree table of the family is as follows:— 


4 i;;t. 


It. H RSjx^C^pilSitiRH 

It H RI{t's'i(s5lnrb 
eIJio44 iSip. 


BhSp^njli, 

4 1815. 


J 


Kjrm f Irjli, Dittfia Sinjh, 

d. 181S. 4 i 8}07 

It. It. RIJ ■ Str^p Siajli [' ^ 

Suit’ll .Mnjh, nhiRwin SIdrIi, 


4 1 1 j 7 . 


d. 1^9. 


lfsrn<ia Sinjii, tt. II. R{)« 

4l8s6. H:reSiii6bofK;b>,^ 

b. 18.13. 


Sfvta SIi'£!i, 
41897, 

rT~ r“:i 


Si.rr Stneli, 
0 l 83 l. 


Cliitar SIocIl 
4iS«i.‘ 


Bimitran Stnfti, EhamaiiMr Slujh, 

4 19»3. b< 187a. 


fK<fc» i»i ' (K ka'shd.) (K«Ji std > 

Eojr burn 189!. Hoy birn 1898. lJ;y bor« 1900, 


Shamshcr Singh, now (i{)03) 32yc.irs old,’ is- the reprcrentalive of the 
younger branch of the family and is entitled to allcnd Piovinrwl Darbirs as 
ajrsiWtfror fuudatoiy of the Slate. Ihis branch holds Badnikhin and 
Dhammawaddf, two villages of which the yearly is Rs. 8,843 on an.' 
orca 6,443 acroe, and pays Rs. 644 n ye.ir ta commulntion tax (0 the Stale. • 


i'lU ditd is'tjoa. 
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, ' I-ess Important than t1»c Badriikhan family, but also one of the minot 
Phulkian families, is that of DiAlpura. Its founder Bul.i^l Singh, the third son 
of Sukhchen. was a full younger brother of H. H. Raja Gaipat Singh of jind.' 
He had tnd sons, h.irza and Jilii Singh. Idirza founded the village ol 
Dialpura, where both brothers lived,' and tlieir descendants hoiv shahe^ it in 
4 pulits and vy t.'iulds, their total income being'*Rs.’ ’4,800 a year less 
Rs. 516 payabje to the Stale as e 6 tt>ii& (focal rates). Dialpura is -in tahsfl 
San^ro'f. Blr Singh, a grandson of Mirza, held the village '.of Jalalpura 
Kalan in tahsll Jind, with a m.hitstl or income of Rs. 593 a year,' 'still paid 
in cash to his descendants. 'Makkhan bingh, another grandson of Mirza, 
held the village of litas in tahsll )lnd with an income {nnhasi[) ol 
Rs. 434 a" year, still paid to his descendants. Though this Phulkian family 
has no political or historical importance and is not entitled to be present 
at any Darbar. at marriages, e c., they are treated as brethren receiving 
and giving neaids and other ceremonial gifts. 

The family of Chaudhrf Jhliru, in the town of Dadri, comes next in 
importance, jharu obtained the title of Chaudhrf from Maharaja Jasiyant 
Singh of Jodhpur, on the occasion of his journey from Delhi through Dadri 
to his capital as a reward of his hospitality and other services. He was also 
granted liberal allowance by the Maharaj i in the form of cash and grants of 
villages. During the rule of the Nawab of DAdri the members of this 
family had considerable influence and still, though not Darbiiris, they -have 
entered into alliances with the chiefs. The daughter of Chaudhri JawAhat 
Singh, seventh in d.-scent from Jharu, was married to H. H. Raja Raghbir 
Singh of Jind. Chaudhri Kapur Singh, now (1903) 32 years old, is the 
represenl'ativ'e of JawAhar Singh. Ihe following is the pedigree of this 
familjN— 

Jhdrii SIngb. 

Sobha Singh. * 

KustI Singh. 

Sukhrjm Bingh. .. 

• ‘ Jigan NSth. 

Bishen Singh. 


■XabSI Singh. HIra Singh. JatvShar Singh. 

Kahnaya LSI. KbOsi Singh. Kap£r Singh. 

— I ' I ^ 

Dnryjo Singh. Snlmn Singh: - 

Tlie • Sikbs are confined almost entirely to tahsl! Sangrdr, being 
very few m Jind and Dadri, where they are generally cither in Slate service 
or recent settlers. , , 


Sect. 

Number. 

^ The table m 

Percentage. margin gives 

Singh. Amrit}! or 1 at Khilsa , ' 

Sikh Gurdke or Sahnidh^ras ^ 

Mazhabfz .. 

Witlnh 

N&nihPanthIs „ ... 

RSmdials .« „ 

DwIopSshfs „ 

Others m K, 

3 .IS 2 

iB, 34 S 

r.oas 

6.974 

8S 

£92 

40 

6S 

6i.fo the Sikh sects «md 

iheir percentage, 

'4 on the total Sikh 
•98 ^ 

•23 populations 
•22^. 


k4%»r*Tto-Rap»gIU»Poniah,!’ 'pages 
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The Singh KhMsa are the followers of the tenth Gum Govind Singh, qhaP. I C. 
who arc initialed by laki' g the p Ittil or baptism in order to be admitted — 1 
into the So Jh Bans Kha!si. '1 hey are distinguished by the five kaikdi : Descriptive^ 
(fj the itiTs or long hair unshavcl ncad ; (tVj the i chh or short draners poruLATios. ' 
in place of the duoli of the Hindus, and the Ithmal of the Muhammadans ; - , 

(r/i] the or iron bangle ; (>r] the or comb ; and (>') the ktrnd ' 

or knife : and are also called fihulhoc AmtilU. They follow the Granth, 
arc forbidden to use tobacco, bvt arc allowed to indulge in spirits and 
dru^s. They tclicvc that Mah'ikif, Malpkiilf, Maha-Vishnu, Mahi* 

Lakohmi arc but a tup or form of the Akttlpttrkh, and that the ten 

Gurus arc the Ans-Mtlti’S or incarnation of that nip, and that both 

the i:/ and Dasam Granths arc the embodiment or dth riipisil of 

I'llran Rup Guru. The Saha)dhar!s arc Sikhs, who arc not initialed Sahajithtr^. 

by the /a/;«/ or d'stinguishcd by the five knkkds. The Sultanf ^ikhs suUdatj. 

believe in Pir Safchf barwar Sultin Nigahiya. They distribute a large 

round flat cake every Ihursday after having the k^lama read by the 

Bharai. In sickness or distress they call in the Bharat to beat a 

drum and keep a vigil [idgreii raikid) fur the night. Sult-inf Sikhs 

do not cat the flesh uf any animal killcl by fkai/td or decapitation, 

as other Sikhs do, but like Muhaninutdans cat flesh killed by kutdl. Some 

of them wear the its or long hair, but not so others. They do not c.it the 

flesh of pigs. Matimbf Sikhs arc generally Chiihras (sirccpcrs}, who have Muhihli. 

abandoned their occupation after being initmted by the pahut. They arc 

the followers of the tenth Guru Govind Singh. 

The Hindu customs a-c ns a rule strictly adhered to in the State, Hjnjgi, 
even some Sikhs and Jains (icrforming cerUin Hindu religious ceremonies, 
such as the shidik and warship of Durga and Devi. Brahmans and 
Vaisyas arc often seen going to the templrs of Slii^a, Nardin, Devf, etc., 
in the evening, where they worship with (loners and sandal, singing 
Iki’fitHi or hymins, ringing bells, and holding a lighted lamp with four 
wicks in their hands. This ceremony is called dn! nr(t>-««. The 
worshipper.? rcccim r/iirn««n< or holy w-atcr, Ic.aves of the (tils! plant 
and some paidsidt, cMci dni (d kh»g or ptrs'dl. In small villages, 
where there arc no temples, Brahmans and V.aisyns go and bathe in the 
tank in the morning, repealing the words, Rtm, R 4 m Nartyana, Srf 
Ivrishna, etc., some also taking mdlis (beads) in their lianas. The 
Hindu religious reform movements such as the Arya Pamaj Deo Samij, etc., 
arc not very popular. The ordin.ary objects of worship of this class are 
b'ltl I .Miiia, the goddess of small-pox, worshipped mostly by women, who 
offer water in a ioU and a (luirkdm or oifering consisting of cooked 
rice, sweet cates, etc., at he,' shrine. The worship of the pipe! tree and 
of iMuh:imm.adan saints arc also common among the Hindus. The Hindu 
sects and religious orders .arc as num*rau5 in. Jfnd ns elsewhere in this 
part of the Punjab. The following notes on some of the more important 
arc by M<astcr Raghonfith Dds 

] The Didupanthfs are a Hindu sect which derives i's name from DSdu, DWSpanthts, 
a Gaur Or.alim,an, who died on Phdgan Qtb iidl^ ISambat 1 760, at S&mbhar, 
where liis/;rr///i (cave) wiur, and where liis hair, his Idmba or drinking ' • • ‘ 

Vessel, eholt fgown'l and khnrdun (sandalsl arc kept. Dadu was bqrn 
at AhmadabVl in GuzerAt, wliciicc he migrated to Naraina (about 50 miles 
dsuth-west of J-aipur], the head-quarter of the present Maliant of the DAdd- 
p'antfik There is a gurddadnt in honour of OAdu here, and in PluAgan 
the DAddpantliCs begin to .assemble at it. Their olTcvings consist only of 
^ucy, in amouot according to their tneaua.. From this place they go to 
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Sarabhar, where a fair is hdd yearly on the gth of Phag.in ijrfj'i. 
the offerings consisting of cocoanuts, eivcetmeat (pjrJiudi and money. 
Dadu is said to have had 52 disciples, who established ' de tie ’ or resting 
places at different places. The Dd Jnpanthis are usually divided into •> 
(<) The Nagis ^from the S.in5‘:rit Nangi'taya, a na'ieJ ascetic), who 
generally live in the Villages about Jaipur. They wear the dull \the loci: 
of hair left uncut), and are generally skilled in fighting, \rre;tling and^ 
fencing. They also wear ornaments. (>i) The Vhaktus or those void 
of attachment to worldly objects. They live ge.ier.tlly in assemblies and 
donotdtvell in houses. They wear ochre coloured cbttes. ^wV) "ihe 
Uilridhts who shave the head, beard and moust.icbe. They wear white 
clothes and are generally hadatt. In adopting eh.ltU oe disciples, the 
rule is that any Brahman, Khatri, Rajput, Jat or G ijar, who desires to 
become a chela, has his eluH cut off and his clothes dyed ochre, the Gurd* 
mantra being then spoken into his car. Didu appears to h ivc taught the- 
unity of God. To this day the Did ipanthfs use the phrase ' Sit Rim,’ 
the true God. He forbade the worship of idols. The religious book, 
of the sect is the Dadu Bim, whose drti is performed both morning aal 
evening by singing the Bani songs in an assembly. 

There are both Hindu and Muhammadan Jogis. The Hindu Jogis. 
are followers of Guru Goraih Nitu and have split up i.ito numerous, 
schools or orders. Thus Mast Nath, the famous mahani of Boh,ar in 
Rohtak, founded the Mast Nath ke Jogi, a school which has developed tivo> 
branches, the Bari-dargah or ' senior ‘ and the Chhoti-dargdh or ' junior- 
court.' The former abstain from meat and spirits. The latter do not.- 
Biwa Mast Ndth had two disciples, Ranpat and Mindhata, two Punwir 
Rdjpiit brothers who practised by standing, and who remained in that, 
posture through a hailstorm. Mast Nath warmed them to life again, and. 
when they asked for food told them to go and eat the game which 
the hail liad killed. Hence their disciples eat meat and drink spirits.- 
Jogis reverence the I dr, sires. Has, fiilsi and chmidan trees. They 
pCiform and fast oaS\m&a.^s,ikddshisB,n&pdratiindslns, They 

receive offerings made to ibiva, Guga and Si la. On the Guga-naumi (9lh> 
Bhadon) they carry Guga CflAo * or Guga’s flag through the streets, and re* 
ceive two offerings, one in the jholi in the name of Gorakho ith, the other in^ 
Guga’s name. On certain days they receive puris {small sweet loaves), 
dta {flour/, gttr and pice in their patlars {a kind of bowl) playing on the nod’ 
at the same time. This is considered propitious to children. 1 hey also, 
beg, play the and work as labourers and cultivators. Jogis who- 

pierce their ears become Kanpharas. and in joining one of the 12 papihs or 
orders become ^biv•ke Jo.'f. A Jogi is initiated at Kalnim, in tahsll Kai.hal, 
or Bohar or Kotha Khccf in the His-ar District. There the gurd cuts |off‘ 
the novice’s cAo// and communicates to him the ga> dmantra, receiving 
Re. I and 4 annas worth of fatdslids. Any Hindu can become a Jogi, but 
he loses his caste thereby, though not his.f rff. Birth and marriage ceremonies- 
resemble those of the Hindus, but the funeral rites are different, the dead- 
being buried in a sitting posture cross-legged [sdmddlii) 011 a cloth spread iu 
the grave. On the 3rd day n'yj) after death at least 4 men are fed^ and on 
the 13th (ler/iah) Brahmans mdfaqirs. 

Muhamnndan Jog's do net practise yoga yet, as they beg aims 
by ,phsri, ».f., at fixed times and play the sarangi. They have 
three groups, BachchowHia, Padha and Ramil. The former name is 
derived from Bhuchchon in.Patifilk, the home of their founder, one Saijan 
Jat, while the Padhas and Ramlis are descended from Gajjan, his brother. 
These two brothers and other Muhammadan Jogfs composed habits in, it 
is siud, the ijth century. The Padhis teach Hindi and the Ria'nill earn by 
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gcomenqr (ramnl^. Tlie Muhammadan Jogl- sections are CWhil, Bhullar, CH\P. IiC. 
Sekhu, Pfiudhi, Min and Kiiliraund. They observe Muhammadan ceremonies "Ti,. 
at birth, etc., and p;actise i.rayid, but avoid 4 gjts in marriage like Deaoriptjve. 
Hindus. PoruL*Tio!i. 

Relijiatii • ctstt 

The Sampcl's (frcm Sdnprale, a snake keeper! are a caste o( inferior The Sampeit. 
Jog's. They claim descent from Kaunhipa, ron of a Jhinwar nho 
caught tlic 'fish, out of which came Machhindar Njth. Kaunhipa 
and A'achhindar Kathwere brought up together, and K.'unl'ipa became 
a chela of J.ilandliar. Tlie SampcTs are secular {ghristi\, and are 
les- particular than the Jog's, eating jackals and taking food from 
Muhammadan dishes. They bore holes in their ears and wear large glass 
Parsings [mfiidri) and ochre-dyed clothes. They make their Irving 
by exhibiting s.iakcs and playinjg.siu the gourd pipe itn). K .lu, a Jhfnwar 
s-iint, is honoured among them. They rank below the ordinary Jog's, 
but above the Kanja.s, and do not practise thievirg as a profess'on. 

They avoid four guts in marriage. Some of their principal gits arc 
Gadarye, Tank, I'heokrc, Linak, Chauhnn, Tahaliwll, Atnwal, Sohtre, 
dlimna. 

The Bair'g's hive four rv«//r»*rfrfr,— Raminandi, Vishnu-swdmf, 

K{min.indi and Midhochiri. The first of these contains 6 of the 
{3 d«drtU of the order, zie., the Aubhinandt, Dundurom, Agarjf, 

Itkjf, Kubbaif and Rfmsaiujj. Bcih Ram&nandis and Vishnu* 
sw'.mis near the iirpundri or trident. They are devotees of Kfim* 

•chandrji, hold a great fca=t on the Rimnaumi, the day of his incar* 
tialion, study the lidmUydiw, and make pilgrimages to Ajudhya. 

The Nimdnandis and Madhuch;<r[s wear as their castc*mark a fork 
with only tno prong®, being devotees of Sri Krishna. They hold 
■a great feast on the fith of Bh.idon, the day of Krishna's incar- 

nation, and study the Sri Madh Bhdgwat and the Gita, regarding 
Mathura and Bindrdban as sacred places. The Bairi^gls in this Slate 
are mostly ghnsti or secular, and in marriage avoid only their 
own ,soviparda and the mother’s dwdra. They make disciples of 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaishyas, the chtlt or disciple being re- 
ceived into the samparda and dvdra of his^wrif. If the marry, 
his properly devolves on his disciples. Celibate BairAgfs are called 
Nagiis. 'I he Charanditsias arc a modern oil-shoot of the Bairng's. 

Sukhdeo was a spiritual son of Bidsji, and Ranjit, as a boy of 
five, met him and told him be would become his chela, Ranjit 

when aged ten again met the sage and became his disciple, taking 

the name of Charandas in Sarobat 1708. Ihc Charandasfas aro 

all celibate. They arc devotees of llddba and Krishna, and on 
the forehead wear a straight perpendicular line of while called 
the sorifp or body of Bliagnan, or the joti sordp or body of 
flame. They wear saffron-coloured clothes with a necklace of iutsi 
beads. 

Gus.iin or Gesiin is derived from the Sanskrit, Goswdmi (fe, sensfs, ThrGinSirMd 
Md joiewi, master), j.e., one who is master of his senses or organs. BfOiBihthirt 
Therr usual account is that Shankra-achirya had four disciplrs, Sldhiii. 
Sarupak, Padma, Naratroka and Pirthi Udra Acharyas, and the$e 
founded four sumpardas with four meibs (sacred bouses) at various places ; 

I. The KantiwM savtparda was founded by Sarupak Acliarya, who 
established the S.irda Malk at Dwirka. The sacred river of this 
tmparda is the Gfimlii and its ^f sacred book the Shdm Veda. 
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CHAP. I, C. 2. The Bhogwal samparda was founded b7 Padma Acharj’a, who 
naqi^HuA established the Govardhan M.uh at Jagan Nath. Their chief sacred 
' book is the Rig Veda. -3. The AnandwAl -samparda was founded 
PoponTioN. jy Naratroka Acliirya, who established the Joshi MaUizi Badri Niith.. 
ReligLui sects : Their chief sacred book is the Atharw’a Veda. 4. "I he Phuriwal 
Hintus samptrda was founded by Pirihi Udra Achirya, who established the 

The Gu.jin and Shiri Nagri Math at Ratneshwar. Their tacred book is the Yajur Veda. 
Brahmachiti The Gusiins are further divided into ten sections, nanie'y, (tt Tinth, 
Addhds, jjj Asrama, (3) Saraswatf, (4) Vana, fs) Aranya. (6) Puri, (7) Bhartf, 
({■) Girt. <9' Parvata, (10) Sagara. The first three of these are called 
band! Swamls (from dutdi, rod, which they keep), and are considered su* 
perior. The remaining 7 are inferior, and are commonly called Gustlns. 
The Dandl Swnm s do not wear sewn clothes and their garments are d)cd 
in ochre. They will not eat uncooked or cooked food at the hands of any 
caste except Brahmans, w'ho cannot eat from the hands of the Dandi Sweimfs. 
They may not pars more than one night in an ordinary village, but may stay 
three nights at a regular place of pilgrimage. Their chief sacred places are 
Bendres, Ajudhya and Mathura. They do not touch with their hands any 
kind of metal, nor do they cook their own food, because they are prohibited 
from touching fire. They do not use int- xicali> g liquors, fish or meat of 
any kind, but other Gusiins may do so. The Dandi Swamfs admit no.ie but 
Brahman initi .tes, while the (jusiins admit all initiates of any Hindu caste, 
'lliey carry a begging bowl (karmmdil), wear a rosary of rttdrdksha 
seeds, and smear their faces with ashes (bh ■bU). They bury their dead. A 
grave is dug with a niche towards the south, in which an alms bowl 
m plciced. The face of the co.'pse is turned towards the niche and the 
body covered with an ochre-dyed cloth and placed in the sa'mdi^i 
posture. The gr.ave is filled up with salt, a pot and naif (flute) placed 
at the top, and it is then covered with an earthen mound and a samddh 
is erected. There are no other death ceremonies except that after a year 
or two a feast is given to the brethren. The Uandf Snamis are all 
a cetics, vhile the (jusiins are either ascetics or secular. The head 
of the ascetic branch Is cafled mahant, and he is generally elected by 
the votes of his disciples \ehclds). The Dandi Swamfs are divided into 
three classes ■ 

1. Those who tcok the dand in their childhood without being 

married and remained celibate through tieir whole life. 

They are considered Dandfs of the first tdass. 

2. Those who married as Brahmans, alxindoned their family, 

adopted ascetidsm and took the dand, and are called :nd 

class Dandis. 

3. Those Brahmans who only take the dand some time before 

tbeiy death. . 

/ 

The mode of initiation is.as follows ;--Tlie candid-He is generally a 
boy, but may he ah adult. At the .'■hivarntri festivd water, brought 
from a t nk in which an image has been deposited, is poured on the novice's 
head, which is then shaved. The or spiritual guide whispers to the 
disciple a sacred text In honour of the event all the Gusiins in 

the neighbourhood assemble, and swe£traeac (shirni) is diftributed among 
them. The novice is now regarded as a Gusiin, but he docs not become, 
a perfeil oile, until the vijaya homa has been performed After perform- 
ing'fhis'he is reihored-from other persons^ and'abahdons the secular world.' 
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The full initiation i$ as * follows The novice first performs sharddhs CHAP, f. C. 
to pay the debts of three lands of armds — Desoriptlve* 

I TI. t » PoPULATIOK. 

t. The Rishi rin or debt of the karmds incurred from the Rishts. . 

Keligioos sect! t 

' Hindui. 

3. The Deva rin or debt of the iarmds incurred from the Devlis. The GusSin end 

BTahinacbSti 

• Sidbti). 

3. The Fitar tin or debt of the iarmds incurred from the pitrds or 
ancestors. 

. His head lock is then cut off, and the janeo taken from him, Next 
the vijaya hovta ceremony is performed. 

Brahainschdryas (Sanskrit Irahamchdrya, celibacv, or one who is Bahamaehirrae. 
celibate], arc of two kinds : 1. The Math he Bralidmackaryas ; The 
Math Brahmachiryis bclongto acertain Afaih, founded by acertain aehdrya 
or sidh (spiritual guide]. 2. The Desi Brakavtaeha'yds, who have no 
connection with any Math, but adopt any Brahamachirya or any learned 
Brahman as their pird. A Desf Brahamachirya puts on a white hpin (or 
loin cloth tied with strings in front], and a white htili-hastar (a kind of 
waist cloth). He keeps his head bare, wears wooden sandals instead of 
shoes, and sits on an dsan of deer sidn or kmha mss as a scat cloth. 

1 '\\a Aiath he Brahamtchdryis v,ex: haran (clothes) as their Math 

allows. Both sections of the Brahamachdrya have as their head mark the 
tfikund iilak and worship Shiva. Some of them keep their hair uncut 
ijata), smear their bodies with ashes, sit over a dh’dm (fire), and believe 
chiefly in Vediis. Others simply live on alms and reside outside the village. 

The Brahamacharyas arc often taken from the Brahman ca-ste and 
sccuh-ir Brahmans and Brahamachiryas can cal together, because the latter 
do not perform the uiyui a /ismo ceremony, but secular Brahmans do not 
cat from the hands of those Gusdins who have performed the viraya homa, 
whether taken from the Brahman or any other caste. The Brahamaebiiryas 
who adopt the rule of man (silence), apracticc of yoga, i.t„ those who never 
speak, are called moni. In the same way Brahamacharyas who perform 
different other practices of yaga are called hy different names. The initia- 
tion rite is simple. The novice receives a gurti upduh, which is a mantra 
(sacred text] from the Veda. 

The Muhammadans number 38,717, or 1373 per cent, of the popula- M»l'»"""adani. 
lion of the State. Tahsfl ]fnd has more Mussalmfms than Oadri and 
Sangrdr, and Sangrur more than Didrf. The Muh.ammadans are almost 
all Sunnfs, there being but few Shfds. Strictly orthodox, most of them 
have a fair knowledge of their religion. The towns and large villages 
have mosques, where a mulld or afaqir, often a Quraishi, is maintained 
by the village to perform religious duties and sometimes to teach the 
village boys. For these services he receives a sliare of grain at harvest, 
and some fees at weddings and other ceremonies. 

The Jains arc so called as being the followers of the Jinds, Arhnts 
orTrfthankards, who are 24 in number, Tlicy are also called Saraogts, n 
corrupt form of Shrdwaka. As a caste the Jains are recruited from various 
sub-castes of the Banias, such as the AggarwM, Oswdl, Srimlland Khandcl- 
w 41 , the last three of which arc also called Bhdbhrds, a corrupt form of 
Bhfio-bliala (from motive, and blmla, good), or* those of good motivcsi 
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CHAP. I, C. An account of tlie ‘fhree’iformer sub-castes will lae found above under 
_ — r Tribes and Castes. As a religious community the Jains Tiave a complicated 
t>escrlptlve. grouping '^vhich appears to be as follows There are two main groups— 
Population. Dhundfa and Mandaiipanthi. The former word means ‘ elect, ’ and this 
Religious seels: gfoup is also called Sadhu-mfirgf or Sadhii-panthf. Its followers have no 
The Jams. ' idols, and their priests are Jmn Sadhs or Shdhus. There 

are tw'O schools of these priests, the Terah-panlhf and the Bafstola. 
The rest of the Jains are Mandarpanthfs, i.e., those who 'worship in 
temples, and are of tw'O sects, the DigambarA or ' naked ‘ so called be- 
cause their idols are naked, and the Swetambaras or white-clad, whose 
idols are so clothed. The priests of both .these sects are called Puj. 


The Jain priest- Both the Pdj and the Sadhs are celibate, but the latter are stricter in their 
hood. observances and are regularly initiated into the order. They are thus ini- 

tiated. A man whow'ishes to become a Sadhd has first to lire for some 
time with a Sadhd and become accustomed to austerities and hardships. 
enuya prepared he is initiated. First a short ceremony like a wedding is 

(aitiation) Performed ; then his body is plastered or rubbed with 6 et»d (a mixture of 
barley flour, oil and haldt, turmeric), his hands are stained with wc/rndf 
(henna), and he is bathed just as a bridegroom would be. This ceremony 
is called bane. A meeting (called uckehlmb) is then held, at which the 
Sarogis of the neighbourhood assemble. A 'feast is next given and the 
mold ceremony observed. A sehra or weath is put on the novice's 
forehead, and he is carried through the bdedr in procession, in order to 
give him a last opportunity of enjoyment. His head having been shaved 
Oitundan) he puts on white clothes and adopts fhe Sadhd, with whom he 
has lived, as his gurfS, reciting the faneh mahdhrais and promising to 
observe them, to remain an ascetic and abandon money, wife and land 
lear, jorb, which are considered the chief factors in creating 

('^“s^tlon) and thus binding man to re-birth. The chief aim of the 
iadhus is to liberate themselves from the bondage of koriud and thus obtain 
wrvmia (liberation). He then takes up the ogha or rajo-horna (a kind oi 
bi^hing stick), mouth elerth and the 4 fdlrds (ivooden utensils), which are 
I'f damns of the Sddhds. Having thus become a Sfidhii he has to lead 
a life of austerities, walk bare-footed, never eat or drink after sunset, or eat 
'I'egetables, fruits, to live by begging cooked food, and so on. The 
J»«dhfls.of the Dhundfas are sometimes called Swamis (lords). Those Sddhds 
who lead a very austere life are called Tapashshis (those who perform 
TL every other day, and some live on milk only, 
ine t^uj are also celibate, but they differ from Sfidhfis, in that they 
do not wear a mouth-cloth and need not lead such austere lives. They may 
possess money and land and often practise hUmat or medicine and use 
sandals m walking. They are gurds of the Mandar-mdrgi Jains. The 
mam g™“ps have corresponding differences in their religious practices. 

BUS the tildbupanthfs hare their own saaed days, vis,, the faehdsan, 
®'S%aays from the beginning of Bhfidon (Bhadon hadi is to sudi 
a"; ' BhSdon sudt panchmi, is called the bari-pdnchmi or 

e tanachhn. During ttese days they spend much of their time in reading 
o listening to their scriptures, the Sutras, and keep a fast, some fasting one 

bela, and some for all the eight days called 
ot idtn. The SiitrAs are read by Sadhns. Their chief religious aims are to' 
protect ftvtu (lives) and to kill desire, trishnd. On the other hand, the Man- 
Oarjanthis have ten sacred days, from BhAdon sudi 5th to 14th, called the 
aas-lakshan, during which they fast, etc., as described above. They 
also sing bhafans (hymns) and pass through the bdedr in procession. 
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The Jains do not practisci the Wrid 'ceremony at death, but in this CHAP.'l,' Ct 
State they observe the rite. Religious dilTcrcnccs arc no bar to.—. “7“., 

social intercourse, for the Mandarpanthfs and Sadhdpanthis intcrmariy, 
eat and smoke together within their sub-castes. Moreover, Jains and Populahoh. 
yaishn.iva Agarw.als intermarry in this State, thougli in some parts, e.g., Religious ««et«. 
Karnal, they do not. Jains, howe\'cr, dislike giving daughters to . 
Vaishnav.is in fear lest they will be unable to pursue their own religious hoo*d;*'” *^"'**' 
■'jitiwrf pmoiit Vaishnava families, but there is no 

/ " ■ ° ■ prohibition against such marriages. Similiirly 

sSmberi “ Vaishn-iTOs dislike giving daughters to Jains. In 
Oiganibari ... 40 1901 the Jain sects Were returned as shown in tha 

margin. 


The metliods of using magic and charms arc of various kinds— Migicand 
(1) TuTei; or grttiin ; (2) ’JAdrd ; {3) Suih sukhnd or mannai charms. 

f!sar.n& (to tike a vow) : (4) Ulani ulami (to transfer the evil spirit to 
thcw.'dnf); il) Pttckha kerdud; [d) Grah, pacifying with dans, charity, 
and japs, hymns of praise. The tdvk or ^andd is a piece of paper or 
sherd on which a magic table Ijaular) or a verse of the Quran Is written. 

It is used in intermittent fevers such as toyn (tcrti.in) and chaulkdyd, 

(quartan), the p.apcr or sherd wrapped in cloth being hung round the neck 
of the patient or tied on his arm before the attack comes on. Jhdrd dead, 
or. dam karnd (blowing a-s a charm) is resorted to for headaches, pasli 
kd, dard (picurisv) and boils, A Jhdrd date vdla (magician) takes, a 
knife, a jhdrd (broom) or some ashes and touches the p.irt affected 
with it, rcpe.aling mantras in the name of a god or goddess, such 
as IfandmiinorDcvf-Shaktl. or averse of the Quran each time, touch- 
ing the ground with the knife or broom : tliis is done seven times. During’ 
sicknc,ss a vow of pilgrimage to a god or shrine or of .an offering, 
ckarhdvd is sometimes made. Certain shrines are considered peculiarly 
beneficial for certain disc.ases ; the shrine of'Mfran ShAh at Mfilcr Kotla is 
resorted to by women and children, who arc hyslcric.nl or under an evil in- 
fluence. Uldrd nldriid is cspcci.nlly resorted to for sick children. An earthen 
vessel filled with conked rice covered with sugar .nod having a I.nmp with 
four wicks placed on it is p.nsscd over the head of the sick child and from 
its hc,nd to its feet seven times and is then pul in.lhc middle of a churdha 
(cross ro.nds) by an aged member of the sick child’s family. This is- 
believed to avert the evil influence of the evil spirit over the child. This 
process is also resorted to for children with fever. Groh dikhldnd 
(consulting the horoscope of a sick |wrson) is performed when ho or 
she h.ns been suffering for a long lime ; a Pandit is railed in .and 
lie consults the patient’s horo.sco|)c, and on detecting the evil influence of 
the gratis (planets) he pacifies the devds of the urahs under whose 
influence the patient is by offering certain things in ddn (charily) to the 
Rr.ihmans or to the poor, and certain japs, hymns of pr.aise to the gods of 
the groh, arc recited ; when the patient is on his dc.ath bed, the trc.alment is 
given up, and a cow, grain and some money arc given in eharity with a. 
view to lessen the suffering of the dying person. 

The JaU of the S.ingwAn jiff, who occupy 57- villages in DAdrf, !ire T«bs«i, 
not allowed to cultivate cotton, in consequence of the following tradition 
A Jat of this gdt killed Ban Deotd, a Brahman, in a quarrel, and after- 
wards suffered misfortune which he attributed to his crime. He aceord- 
ingly erected a temple to the Brahman in Mahra vill.ige and proclaimed 
that in memory of the murdered man bis dhsccndanls- should not cultivate 
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cotton {Ian). Hmce the SingwSn Jats do not gro\v_ cotton, and i! any 
one docs so, he reaps no benefit from it. The inhabitants oi Sinwar m 
tahsll UadrI .ire forbidden to build a ehaubiru (a cool room in the nppes 
storey) owing to the following tradition Lekhan, a wealthy mahijau or 
Sinwar, had a son at the Akto's court, and he married a girl from Papoia, 
a village in tahsil Bhan&nf. One day he had gone to his fathcr-in-lavr's 
house to fetch his wife and on his way home was murdered by the people 
of PApora and his wife robbed. The bridegroom was accompanied by 
his sister's son, a Brahman and a barber. Of these, the nephew and the 
barber fled, while the faithful Brahman remained, burnt the body, and tvith 
ashes set out for Sanwar with the widow. On the boundary of Santvar he 
threw down the ashes. The widow became r«f», and cursed her nephew, 
prophesying that his daughters would never lead a peaceful life. The 
father of the murdered man summoned all the people of his village and 
attacked the inhabitants of PApora, which he razed to the ground, removing 
all the bricks and erecting a chaubdrd in Sdnwar with them. He then 
made a rule that no resident of Sanwar should construct a chaubdrd except 
with bricks brought from PApora, and so nobody now builds a ekauldii, 
or if any one does so, be meets with, bad luck. The feud still survives 
between the two villages, and they never intermarry. The following taboo 
is also observed by the inhabitants of PApora. The general custom on the 
birth of a boy is to set up an iron bar perpendicularly near the door, but 
the people of PApora always place it upside down until such time as they 
shall conquer Sinwar and bring back their bricks. The following taboo is 
observed in Chiria, a village in tahsil Dadri No woman may carry 
two water pitchers, one on top of the other, from the well to the 
tillage. The reason is that some 35 years ago a disease broke out among 
the cattle, and Kbushdl Singh, a /ayfr, exorcised the plague, bnt imposed 
this restriction on them for ever. 

The principal temples, and the fairs connected with them, are described 
below;— 


(1) The temple of Harl Kailash stands in the centre of a large tank 
in Jfnd town. Two fairs are held here,— one on the 13th and 14th of Sfiwan 
baai, the other on the same dates in PhAgan. The name is derived from 
Harf, a title of MahAdeo, and KailSsh, the mountain where he resides. 
Formerly the site on tvhich the temple now stands was occupied by a tank, 
of an antique type, but in Sambat 1925 H. H. Raja Raghbfr Singh rebuilt 
the temple after the model of the Golden Temple at Amritsar. On the fair 
days the people fast in honour of Sliivji, taking no food till evening, when 
they worship and then break their fast. There are, in this temple, idols of 
Mahddco, Parbatf, Ganesh, Soma KArtaki and Nandf Gan. These 
idols stand in the temple in a circular place called ihcjaleJtri. The temple 
is managed by the State | and a \ieaiptjdri, with four subordinate fujdris 
•(allot whom are Brahmans of tlie Vashisht holds charge of it, being 
paid by the State. On the death of a his successor is appointed Iw 
the State, The head pttjdri performs special worship- The bhog (or food)^ 
offered consists of paids/ids (lumps of sugar) or ildchi-ddna. The arlt 
(a ceremony performed in worship of a god by moving a platter full of 
burning wicks round the head of his image) is performed twice daily,— in 
tlie morning by burning dhdp and in the evening with three or five lighted 
.cotton-wicks saturated in ghi. The pujdri. recites manirds in praise of 
Mahlideo during the artt, and a bell, conch-shell, drum, etc., arc sounded> 
Hindus make offerings of gtir, cocoanuts, seasonal fruits, money, etc. 
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The temple of M.iliiclco Bliutcslitvar, which is also witliin llic^ town CHAP. I< C, 
ct Jmd, has been in existence since the time of the P.m«lav.is._ It consists of noscriotlvo 
a quadrangle, in which is a raised platform about three yards high and on this 
the idols are placed. A f.air is held every Mond.ay evening, and the Hindus PoruiAtieit. 
of the town, both men and women, attend for worship. Anotlier ccicbra- Ttnipltsand 
tioa takes place yearly ' on the 13th of' Phagan had! when Mahfidco Wis , 
is adored from morning to evening and for the whole of the following Mnhtdeo Dh 4 . 
night. The origin of the name is thus described. In Sanskrit the word teshTrar fair. 
fhul means a living being .and Ishwar, ‘ master ' or ‘ lord.’ Hence the 
comjwund ‘ Bhulcslnsar' means 'Lord of all living beings,’ and the 
temple w.as given this name. It contains images of MahSdeo (made of 
grey coloured stone) and of Piirbatf (made of while in.irhlc), both 9 inches 
high and the former -tj feel in girth; also two small images, each of Ganesh, 

Sonii KdrLnkA and Nandf Gan. A Jogf of the Tftnt sect, by gdl a Malan- 
bans, is in charge of the temple. He is a ghrisH or non-celibate, .and 
receives Rs. 3O annually for its m.ainten.ancc. He performs worship daily. 

Water, floworh, bhsjfitlrS, sand.al, ett, arc offered. The bhog consists of 
ftslish Is, milk, etc. /Ir.’f is performed both morning and evening. 

The urs (or death annivcrs.aty) held annu.ally .at the shrine of Shah Dsi®”'* 
Dujan on Muharram tsi Lakes the form of a fair. J'ooirs and der-,'tsJ:cs, 
both Hindu and Muhammadan, .attend it and a Idsiir is opened. Shih 
llujan's f.athcr w.as originally .a native of B.aglid.id, who visited S.ali.ar.anpur 
on a p!c.asurc trip and ullim-atcly settled there. He w.xs a niltivator .and 
also reared c.aUlc, which in his youth he used to gr.arc on the hanks of the 
Jumna, and one dav he mclthc five. s.iiiits, Shih Uii-AIf Q.iland.ar, Khw.ija 
Khlrr. Sli^li B.ahIol llis«irt. Shaikh Bad.ar-tid-dfn Sulaim.lnf, and Slnaikh 
Sadar-ml-din MdU-rf. As he w,as terrified by their sight, tlicy comforted 
him, telling him that God h.ad bestowed uijon him a high pl.are among His 
Mint'-. But a*, lie w.as .«iill very young their consolations proved incffcctu.al 
and his fears iiicrc.ascd. Kliwfija Khirr thc(i_ c.auglii him hy the h.and .and 
put his finger on his eyes. Sh.M; Dujan remained with his ejes closed for 
a time while divine secrets were rcvc.alrd to him, .and h.aving lost .all fear 
iicl.ns'It «Iown and touched the feel of the saints. KIiwAja Khirr then 
directed iJu-.-Mi Q.alandar to instruct hitn in ail mysteries, .ami this he did. 

KIiw.lja Khirr tlicrcujmn told Sh.ih Dujan that hV knew his position and 
r.ink, ;in<l that he must become a disciple of Sh.aikli Sad.ar-nd-dln hlAIcrf, 
who gave him the Khirqi-khilnfal (a (^rment hy wearing wliich a devotee 
is (.tmsidcred to he the succe sor of his predecessor) .and .appointed him 
Sh'ih or sjnrilu.al governor of Jfnd. He lived for .about too years and 
worked miracles, dying in 964 A.H., and his shrine h.as been in existence 
ever tinre Ids death. 1 here arc two tombs, one of the Sluah Iiimself, the 
other of his w ife, Tlic shrine is now in ch.argc of PfrrJd.a GlmlSm Hii.sain, 
a d'-srrndanl of SliSh Diy.an, and its khalifa is a Shaikh hy caste, the office 
l.'-ing hereditary, Tlic nght of succc.ssion devolves upon lawful licirs of 
the .‘‘li.ih. The St.atc .allows K-s. 17 .annuiilly for the in.ainlcnance of the 
slirlnc. Datiid (or hlc'.sings sent to the soul of Prophet) arc recited every 
morning and evening and a lamp lighted every evening. The offerings 
consist of rash, (qnilts), laddii (sweet-halls), rrorl (a sweetmeat), 
mallda (brc.ad rubbed into crumbs and then mixed with sug.ar and butler, and 
ag.iin rnlibi-d well together with the hands), etc. The said rrorls and loddth 
arc considered to become sacred and arc distributed and used ns such.' 

The shrine of Shih W.aliy.it is .also in JInd town. A fair and urs arc 
.h.eld Iwrc in the Mnli.arram cvrry yc.ar. .Sh.ili Wnlily.at accompanied ’ 
.Shali.il>-ud.dfn Ghofi in Iiis campaign against Rfii Pilliora, .and w.as killed 

' The Mfltal «( the SiUle ot Dujina dtrirci In nant lion this ihilnr, 
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CHAP. I C whereupon a shrine was then built to him. The nujiw 

’ ' who is a Sadiqf Shdkh, looks after its management. Marriage is permitted 
Descriptive, to the mujdwars and legitimate heirs succeed to the gaddi. 'ITie State - 
Population, allows Rs. 32 annually for its maintenance. Darid is repeated every 
_ ' morning and evening. The offerings made are quilts, reorf, laddi,. 

faiM ^ ** maltda, etc., which are distributed as sacred things. 

Shih'WalSyal’a 

, Mubitiz Khan’s This shrine is at Kaliina in Dadri tahsil and preserves the meniory 
ihriae. ot Hadayatullah alias Mubari* Khan, a native of Arabia, who came ti>> 

Delhi as a traveller. Alaf Khan, son of Tughfaq, king of Delhi, iindiag 
him a daring and loyal man, possessed of miraculous powers, made him. 
Commander-in-Chief of his armies, and when Raja Kalian, who in those 
days ruled over Kalidna and the country about, revolted, he deputed 
Mubiris Khan in 730 A.H., at the head of a large army, against the rebel. 
Mubariz Khan was killed in the battle that ensued, and a few years after 
the occurrence a certain banjdra, or travelling grain-dealer, happened to 
pass the night in the Ganj ShaWddn or enclosure where the martyrs were- 
interred. He was directed in a dream to erect tombs to all of them with 
a shrine to Mubiriz Khan. This he did, and after the lapse of a century 
Mirza Babar Beg, ruler of Dadri, added to the building a two-storeyed 
house with a roofed gateway and spacious ddldns (courtyards) for the- 
accommodation of strangers. The shrine is half a mile north of Kaliana on. 
the side of a hill, and around is the Ganj Shahfdan. It contains the tombs, 
of Mubiriz Khan and of his diadn, bikhshi, khaz&nehi and other officials. 
An ws is held here yearly on the 36th of Zulhaj, the date on which he- 
rvas killed, and people from far and near attend it. The management 
of the shrine is in the hands of Sunni mujdwarSs who arc Sadiqf 
Shaikhs. They are 12 in number, and every one of them attends for- 
a week in turn, appropriating all the offering!? made during the week. 
Shaikh Kalld, the ancestor of the mujdwars, was told in a dream bf 
Mubariz Khin to assume the office of muid-iiHir, and from that time the' 
office has been confined to his family. The State pays Rs. 800 annually 
for its maintenance. The offerings consist of sweetmeats, living animals, 
doshdlds or shawls, etc. Many people make vows at the shrine,, and, when, 
their requests are acceded to, bring the offering vowed and distribute it. 
in the shrine. On the ttrs day an illumination is made, and rice cooked 
and distributed among the poor. 

Fairs and Festivals. 


Duiehra festival 
at Sangtfir. 


At Sangrdr the Dusehra festival is held every year, wrestlers, singer- 
musicians and others assembling amid a crowd of spectators. It is en-^ 
couraged by the State which gives rasad (rationsj to the wrestlers, etc., and' 
the Raja attends the wrestling and’ other shows and gives prizes to the- 
winners. On the Dusehra day he visits Gurdwdra ITdnakydna* with, 
all his officials in the morning. In the evening he holdk a public darbdx in 
the Dfwdn-i-Khana, where all the State officials,- chaudhrts, etc., present 
ftasars and sometimes Rdm Lfla takes place. 


At Jfnd town a fair to Gugd, called eharyon-kd-meld, is held on 
JfnA * BhSdon badi 14th. Guga’s bhagats who are Jhlnwars or M'filis,. wave flags 

^ called chharis and iron chains, and the Chuheis beat dords or small drums. 

They go first to Hindus’ houses and ace given, eharhdwds. Then they go to- 
Gug&'s shrine outside the JhanjwAla gate of the town and there a mela is hel'd 
Devf f»'r i At DhSnf in tahsflDddri a fair is held twice a year-in Honour of Devi 
DMof. ' DhSni in Asauj and Chait. It lasts one day and' is attended by about 1,000 
people from the adjacent villages. 


* This WBS a halting place of Gnra Ninalt, It is also visited by the Rjjaee. 

the BwikhI and Baunt FanebmI. A fairis held here yeatly oatbe BaisikhI day. 




CHAPTER IL-ECONOMIC. 
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Sectin A.— Agriulture. 


Attlie fourth seltlcment in 1897, 14 per cent of the cultivation was CHAP, II A. 
Tcturncd as irrigated from canals, 3 per cent, from wells, 1 per cent, from — ’ 
the Cho/i, i\hilc 82 per cent, was wholly dependent upon rain. The Economic, 
summer rains should begin towards the end of June. On the rainfall Aosicbituiib. 
of June and July the sowing of all kharff crops depends, while that of - , 

August and September is very important, for on it depend the ripening tun' MndiW.' 
of the kharff and the sowings of the rabf on unirrigated land. 

Without fair showers in the winter, from December to February, the 
rabi will not ripen well, and may even fail altogether. In the Jind 
talisfl only canahirrigated and bdrdni lands are to be found, there being 
no well irrigation. The Western Jumna Canal irrigates about >25 
villages in this talisfl. Sangriir tahsfl is irrigiited from distributaries 
of the Sirliind Canal, from the Chofi, and by wells The canal irrigates 
about 82 villages. DAdrf talisfl is irrigated by wells only. The area 
irrigated is 18 per cent, of the total area cultivated, leaving 82 per cent, 
entirely dependent on rain for its cultivation. 

A small portion of tahsfl Sanwiir is flooded by the Ghaggar and irrijation. 

Choi, and the flood water serves the purpose of irrigation. In Asauj and 
Kitik, when the flooded lands have absorbed the surface water and become 
dr^', thejr arc ploughed and levelled for wheat and gram, which can be 
raised without further rainfall. These hands, when the flood has been a 
foot in depth, are used for rice ; they arc generally et fasli. 

The principal soils arc ddiar, raiislt and bhdd. The r/df ar soil is a veiy Soils ond their 
stilT loam, blackish grey in colour. It requires a great miiny ploughings, positions 
several waterings .and much labour, and hence is locally called bailmdr ^ 

///wr/j, or 'soilwliich •exhausts the bullocks.’ As it takes time to absorb 
water, the surface moisture cvjiporatcs and a few light showers of rain are 
not enough to fertilize it. ‘Moisture is usually found 3 feet below the 
surface. After rainfall the ground cracks, and when it is ploughed, clods 
arc formed which have to be broken up by the sohdga, or by a light 
roller, to make the surface compact and level. It requires five or six 
ploughings and levellings, and gives a good yield of rice if abundantly 
watered artificially or by constant rain. Generally wheat, gram, or 
Jondr arc raised on it. When the seasonal rains arc .abundant, even 
the bdrdni ddkar produces two crops in the year ; bdjrd (millet) being 
reaped in Asauj, and wheat .and gram sown for the rabf. In waste 
lands of this soil the sdmak grass, which is good fodder, grows. RausU is 
an intermediate quality of soil containing less sand than bhdd^ while it is not 
so stiff as ddkar. It is grey on the surface, .and black at a depth of 
one foot. When ploughed, no clods .are formed but a fine tilth, and so 
no great labour is required to plough and level it. Hence it is called ratili 
dkarli (easy soil) or ikandl dharli (cool soil). All crops except rice 
{dhdtt) can be raised on it, and it is .a good productive soil with scason.ablc, 
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if occaBional, rain. Moisture being absorbed quickly is very beneficial to it 
and is usually found two feet below the surface. When this soil lies waste 
it produces the sdmak, falinji, takbaria and dub grasses, which are used as 
fodder. BMd is an uneven sandy soil consisting of tibhas or hillocks and 
level stretches of sand. The hillocks shift under the high winds in Baisakh 
and Jeth from one place to another. It is generally very unproductive, and 
is locally called ddd lagi Mi, ' as troublesome as ringworm,' and its ownen 
often have to pay revenue when no crop is raised. If there are a good 
many light shosvers, it yields line crops of bdjrd and moth. Bhnd absorbs 
the rain as it falls, and moisture is usually found feet below the surface. 
It requires no great labour in ploughing. Heavy rain destroys the seed- 
lings, uprooting them and covering them with sand. Strong winds 
have the same effect. The k&ns and ddchdb grasses grow on this 
soil. 


Jfnd tahsll is mainly a level plain, unbroken by hillocks and containing ' 
ddka-y, rausli and bMd intermixed. Its southern part is bdrdni, but the 
remainderisirrigatedby the Western Jumna Canal. DAdri tahsil has an 
uneven surface, interspersed with sandy hillocks and arid hills. Tlie 
Ataila and Kaliana hills may be taken as the boundary line dividing the 
better soil from the worse. Towards the south and west of the Ataila hill, 
bounded by the Loharu State and the KAnaud tahsil of PatiAla, is a 
stretch of bMd covered with sandy hillocks, though here and tliere patches 
of stiff soil, termed tdts, are met with No cultivation is possible on the 
hillsides and only a little grass grows on them. The tract between the 
Ataila and Kaliana hills is mostly rausli and bhdd with a very small area 
of ddkar. The tracts towards .the east, south and north of the Kaliana 
hill is chiefly rausH and ddkar, with wy little bhdd soil. Sangriir tahsil 
maybe divided into hvo tracts as regards physical configuration. The 
Sangrur and KuUran ildqas are a level plain, the soil consisting mostly of 
ratuli, with ddkar and bhdd here and there. BAlanwAH ildqt is an 
uneven surface containing ratisli and bhdd. 

Though the Bikrami year begins according to the calendar from Chet 

8, the agricultural or/fljft' one commences in the beginning of Asarh, 
when agricultural partnerships are formed, leases renewed, etc. The year is 
divided into three seasons, — the hot season, gormi or kharsi from Phiigan 
to Jeth, the rains or cimumdsd, from Asirh to Asauj, and the cold 
season or sardi, from Katak to Magh. Work begins in Jeth, but when the 
rains are late the crops are not sown till Asarh. If the rains come fairly 
early, in the last half of Jeth or in the beginning of Asdrh, bdjrd (spiked 
millet) and vidng will be first put in, and then if the rains continue, jowdr 
(great millet) and other pulses such as moth and vidsh will be sown. If the 
rains are delayed till the end of Siwan or the beginning of Bhadon, 
moth and gowdra will be sown. If there is a fairly good fall in the middle 
of Asauj, a large bdrdni area will be cultivated for the rabf, and wheat, 
gram, barley and sarsan (rape) sown. If the rain comes later, at 
the end of Asauj or the beginning of Kdtak, the yield on unirrigalcd 
lands will be scanty, but barley, even if sown as late as Mangsir, will give 
a fair yield. All thd unirrigated kharff crops ripen in Kdtak, and are then 
cut. The first crop to ripen in the rabf is snrsoti, which is ready for cutting 
by the end of Phagan or the beginning of Chet. Gram is ready for cutting 
in Chet, and other crops, such as barley and wheat, ripen soon afterwards, 
towards the end of Chet or in BaisAkh, barley a little early than wheat. 
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An agricuUural calendar is given below;— 
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Naub of month. 

Ko 

Vernacular. 

English. 

r 

Ohet 

March-April ... 

a 

m%iuh 

April May m 

3 

]etb 

. 

May-Jone 

<f 

Asirh ... 

Jiine-Jnly 

S 

Sfiwan w. 

juIy.August ... 

C 

Bhddon , 1 . 

Angus t-Sep> 
tember. 


Afiicaltaral vrork. 


Suft-ireiiu* pUntrd in canal lands. The 

f^round is prepared for Irriifatetl cotton and 
indi|;o, and these rrops are soirn, as is also 
Chari on irrigated lands. Sarton Is cut at 
the heginning of the month, gram reaped to- 
wards the middle, and barley towards tlie end. 
Wheat is watered and also tobacco. 


All rab! crops reaped and threshed, tobacco and 
cane watered. cotlon>$owing on Irrigated 
lands completed, and further sowings of chati 
made. 


Threshing completed, grain stored and tobacco 
cut. 


Kharff sowings on Uriini lands commence with 
the Crst rain. IWti and miing are sown 
Erst during the first half of the month. 


yeoir, math and ntith are sown. If the rains 
are favourable. If the rains have begun late, 
fnteCr, W/rd and pulses arc sown mixed, in the 
first half of the month ; Irrigated Jrait sown 
on canal lands and rice on flooded lands. If 
rain continues favourable, rnbf ploiighings on 
unirrigated lands commence, and in -any case 
on irrigated lands. 


If there is rain in the middle of the month, 
/ewdr will be sown on unlrrigated lands. 
Kharif crops ivceded ‘and rabf plougliings con- 
tinued. 


Economic. 

Aoriculturb: 

Agrieultural 

calendar. 
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CHAP.U.fk. 

Eojonofolc. 


NAUB or KONTII. 


AOBICtH.T'JM' 

Apicultnial 

calendar. 


No. 


Apicallutal rroii:. 


7 


Verna rtilat. 


Asiinj 


Englisli. 


Sept c m I* 0 r . 
OcloVcr. 


If llierc is a fairly gontl rainfall in the earl; put 
<sf t.Kn WiOritK. jrm mneA 'sttVi tefe; 'iJH. '•a 
soivn on unirrigated ianda The s.inie is H* 
ease on flooded lands, if floods arc tavouiallc. 
Irrigated thmi is cut on canal lands. 


3 Kdlak 


October* 

Koverabet. 


RabI soningi completed on unirrigated and 
cotton-piclcing begun on irrigated lendi. 
Harvesting of all kharif crops, incIudlniT 'ire, 
b'gins, and threshing is earned on. Wheal 
son-ingB begun on irrigated lands. Wheat and 
gram (gorAaitf) soivn in flooded lands. 


I 


g I Mangsir 


Noveinber* 

December. 


Threshing and storing of kharif crops and 
cotton-picking completed, wheat SDirit|P_ com; 
pletcd on canal lands, cane cut, and inigated 
land prepared for a tobacco crop. 


10 


Poh 


December- Wheat watered and tobacco sown. If there js 
Jannary. fair rain, late barley {Kanaiv’t /«») 

sown. 


II 


M(gh 


Januaty* 

February. 


Ditto ditto. 


IS 


Phtguii 



e b r a a r y. 
March, 


Tobacco scedlingiitnnsplaiitcd to the prepared 
hade. 
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The breaking up of waste land and bringing it under cultivation, CHAP. fliA., 
called nautor, is generally done in the rainy season. The bushes and Econ^lo. 
small plants ate uprootea, and the land then broken up and levelled, ° 
and so prepared for <:ultivation. Nakri and chain lands, whether Agricuitobe. 
ploughed or not, ate ftiat vrataei beient arming. Tbis -watering is Agrleultural 
called palcviar or mum. After that they are ploughed and levelled as operations 1 
often as may be necessSryi to enable them to retain the moisture and ]an^''ni'oupHng 
then sown. When the seedlings appear they are again watered. This etc, ' ^ ® ' 

second watering is called her, ^ Ploughing of d&har and rausli land 
begins in Phiigan, about the middle of February, and continues to the 
end of Jeth, the middle of June, two ploughings at least being given 
in this interval. The result is that tain being absorbed to a sufficient 
depth, the moisture is retained for a considerable time, 3 nd there is 
no need of rain in this period. No weeds grow and so the produc- 
tive power of the soil is not decreased. The most ddiar and rausli 
lands are ploughed, the greater their yield, and as the- saying goes 
Bdk ttd hare karam bhd"‘i>dn lotjacn, ‘ploughing never fails to profit, 
though karma (destiny) may be unfortunate.' MM soil requites only 
one ploughing; sugarcarifi, wheat and cotton require several plough- 
ings, and are generally sown on nidi chdhi land (called ddmi-mdr 
dharti or ' man-killing land,' as it requires great labour) and also on 
ddkar and rausli, and the proverb goes, Bihin hdhiii gdjrdn sau hdh 
kamdd, jiin jdu bake hanak ndn i&n tdu letee sawdd, 'if you give 
twenty ploughings for carrots and a hundred for sugarcane, you will 
get an escollent harvest, and the more you plough for wheat the 
greater rvill be your profit.’ It sometimes occurs that after sowing 
a light shower of rain coagulates the topmost layer of soil before the 
seedlings have appeared above ground. This coagulation is called 
karund or pdfri jamud. In this case the soil has to be reploughed 
and resown. After the seedlings have appeared heavy showers of rain, 
by filling the beds ol d&ki’r and rattsli for two or three days, destroy 
the seedlings, while in the bhdd they cover the seedlings with sand 
and thus destroy them. 

There are generally two or three preliminary ploughings and harrow- ploughing and 
ings, but different crops and soils require a varying number of aowing. 
pioughiiTgs. Rabi crops on bdrdni lands require the hardest labour. 

Sowing is done in one of five ways according to circumstances 

(1) With the per or ornd, a .seed drill of hollow bamboo attached to 

the upright handle of the plough with its lower extremity just 
.above the ground and a wide mouth through which the §ecd 
drops into the furrows. 

(2) By chhinti or merely scattering the seed broadcast and Ihyi 

ploughing it in. 

(3) By her, ».c., dropping the seed by hand into furrows. 

I 

(4) With pod or seedling, the seedlings avhen i J or 2 months old 

being planted out in the fields. 

(5) By peris (stems) or cuttings from the ripe plants. 
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The first method is employed for wheat, gram, barley and pulses, which 
require dense sowing, the second for cotton, hemp, paddy and ‘sesamum, 
which do not require such close sowing, the third for maize only, the 
fourth for tobacco and rice. Sugarcane is grown from cuttings. The seed 
is generally sown at a depth of about three inches by each method. 
Sowings of both rabf and kharif crops, except carrots, radishes, cotton, 
til, indigo, and makhi, which are sown broadcast {chhinti), are done with 
the por or ornL 

After the rains rarious kinds of weeds spring up in cultivated lands, 
and all the kharff crops are weeded, but no labf crop is weeded except 
well-irrigated wheat. Weeding is called italuo or gndai, and it is generally 
done by women and prls, with the iasola or khirpL Jetaar and hijra 
only need one weeding, tnakii needs two or three, cotton four, and sugarcane , 
six or seven. While the crops are ripening, they are watched by some one 
who sits on a thatched shelter, supported on four poles and callM jondi in 
the Bigar and Baridna and mandh in the Sangrdr tahsfl. 

Reaping, called or ketdi, is done with a ‘drdiiti, or toothed- 
sickle. TheTninelSj/awfly and lajra, are reaped, their ears or pods being 
plucked dff and the stalks tied into bundles or ptdis, which are made into 
stacks (e/i/wrni). The pods are then Threshed on the threshing floor '[pir 
or hhdlidii). 

So much-of the crop as is to be threshed is made into a heap round a 
stake {med) fixed in the centre of-the-tbreshing floor. Two, four or more 
bullocks are then placed abreast fastened to the med and driven round it in 
a circle over the pain or straw. In Sangrdr tahsil the med is not used. 
In this way the pods, and also the straw, if any, are broken up. The 
mixture, called /nrri, is placed in the chliaj (winnowing basket), which is 
lifted up and slowly inverted, the heavier grain and the limiter pieces -of 
husk and straw being thus separated. Wheat, .gram, barley, sarson, mdtig 
and other pulses, yowdr, W/'/’d, rice and indigo are .threshed by bullocks, 
and the husks separated from the grain, while UL, makki and , poppy 
(post) are beaten with the sold, a long stick, and then separated from the 
grain. 

The prepared pain is then divided among the partners, an earthen 
jar, called ndp, being taken as the unit of measurement. A portion of the 
common heap, or is reserved and 'given to the kemiiis and 

Idgis to pay their dues. The ?iird or fodder is measured by the bundle. 

^ The Avork of cultivation for the kharif lasts from the middle of 
Plingan to the middle of Bhfidon, i.e., from the beginning of March to 
the end of August, xvhile the rabf cultivation lasts from the beginning of 
Asauj to the end of Maghar, i.e., from the middle of September to the middle 
of December. In the kharff reaping and threshing go on from Asauj to the 
end of Katak, 1 c,, from the middle o'f September to the middle of Novem- 
ber ; but the sugarcane lasts up to Ph»gan or the middle of March, while 
the rabi harvesting lasts from Chet to the end of Jeth. 

The materials used as manure are; — Coiar (catflc-dnng), mitigan 
(dung of goats), jf/ww M lid (horse-dung), gala itird (decayed fodder),' raW 
(ashes), and kdrd karkai (sweepings). Manure is generally used in Jfnd and 
Sangrur fer nalirl and c7;a/i( lands, and very rarely in Dadri for chdhi land. 
The manure hears (kurri) are generally placed around or in the immediate 
vicinity of the village site in the bdrd-gaimdrd. In Jfnd and Sangrdr each 
owner has his own heap, while in Didrf they are common. Manure is 
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generally applied to wheati maize, cotton, rice, sugarcane, tobacco and 
vegetables. It is removed to the fields two or three months before use, as 
soon as the rains are over, and is spread before ploughing. For wheat and 
maize cMidna (fine manure} is also used when the seedlings are coming up. 
Weeds, grasses and plants which are not used as fodder are generally burnt 
on 'the fields and the ashes ploughed in, to increase the productiveness of 
Amount of manure Numier »/ land. Gudat or nalao 

inntaundsfer weedings. 


Crrf, 

Rng«rcane 
Wheat 
C o'lon 
Maize 
Vegetables 


acre, 

300 to 340 
160 
160 
i£o 
320 


10 

S 

S 

a 

a 


(weeding) is necessary for the 
above crops. The amount of 
manure used per acre and 
the number of weedings re- 
quired for each crop are 
shown in the margin. 


On baratti lands little attention is given to rotation of crops or to 
fallows. On irrigated lands maize and jowdr are often followed by a rabf 
crop, and wheat, gram and cotton by sugarcane, which is also often sown 
after jowdr if manure is available. Cotton and jowdr are very exhausting 
crops and are seldom followed by a spring crop. Land where cotton and 
jowdr have both been cultivated is left fallow for two harvests, and then a 
rabi crop is sown. Rice is always followed by gram and indigo or by 
gram and whc.'it. Indigo, gram and moth do not exhaust the soil, as their 
leaves fall to the ground and act as manure. In the greater part of the 
State, land may be divided into two broad classes ; — (t) double-cropped 
(do-fasla) land sown season after season, generally with maize followed by 
wheat; this is the niii-chdhi which is close to the village site and is 
watered by wells; fa) single-cropped [fik-foslo), the bdrdni land and more 
distant nahri and ehdM rattsli tends. In Sangrdr tahsfl a crop of tobacco 
is taken immediately after wheat, making three crops in the year, on nidi’ 
c/rd/;/ land. Fallows are generally taken only on bdrdni lands, manured 
lands not being allowed to lie fallow’. Bdjrd is sown, mixed with moth, miing 
and mdsh, and gram with barley as they grow together easily. The stalks of 
bdjrd, jowdr and barley groAV high enough to allow the moth, mdng, 
mdsh and gram to grow under them. Moreover, if the quantity of rain is 
unfavourable to one grain, the other will give a good yield. 


Agricultural implements have been described in the Patiala Gazetteer 
(page g6) , The only change in recent years is the complete supersession of 
the old sugar-press {kolhii] with its crusher {lot), w’orking in a hollowed tree- 
stump, by the modern sugar-mill with iron rollers which can be hired for Rs. 23. 

Agricultural work is mainly done by oxen, and, in the sandy tracts of 
Dadri tahsfl, by camels. Male buffaloes arc occasionally yoked in carts in 
the Jangal tract. In the stiff soil of the Bangar in JInd tahsfl strong plough 
cattle costing at least Rs. 40 or Rs. 50 each are needed, and where the wells 
arc deep, as in the Jangal tract of Balanwalf an ox capable of doing a full 
day’s work will cost over Rs, 60. In the r/o'yar of SanCTur, Bdzfdpurand 
Kularan, where the wells are not very deep nor the soil stiff, oxen costing 
Rs. 30 each suffice for the work. An ox begins to work when rising 4, and 
works for 10 or 12 years. 


The area which can be cultivated by one plough depends of coutse, to 
a great extent, on the nature of the soil. A plough worked by two oxen can 
prepare for the kharff — 

of canal land 20 bighds khdm or about 4 acres, 
of bdrdni land 80 bighds khdm or about 17 acres, 
of chdhi' hind 20 bighds khdm or about 4 acres. 


CHAP. I .A.. 
Economic. 
Acricultukz. 
Manure. 


Rotation o{ 
crops. 


AgriniUurat 

implements. 


Well and plongh 
cattle. 


Area cultivated 
per plough or 
welt. 
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And lor the rabi— 

of tiairi or cidii land 20 iig/tds khdm or 4 acres, 

of bdrdni land 30 bighds khdm or C-7 acres. 

The table below gives tbc number of agriculturists and llieir ratios to 
the total population at the census of 1901 ; — 



1 Asovn 14 TEARS OF 
AGC. 

! It 


It 

Details of aouicolturists. 

s 

*0 

S 

Females 

Dependents 
24 years o 

Total. 

as . 
.2“S 

•JS-w'jS 

Actual workers ... 

49 , 77 » 

i 

2,338 

123,115 

I 75 , 2 SS 

6:i'4 

Kdmds or labourers by the season 

i.4Sl> 

95 

1,770 

3,348 

118 

Day labourers m ... 

r ,433 

377 

4,737 

7 .S 47 

267 

Total ... 

S 3 .®J 

2,607 

129,622 

186,120 

6600 


Taking tbc actual workers, with' their dependents, over 62 per cent, of 
the population are dependent on agriculture, tvhile agricultural labourers 
are nearly 4 per cent, of the population. As a general rule, the kdmds are 
Chamars, Chuhras, Dhanaks or ]ats, and their earnings vary from Rf. 24 1 ®, 
Rs. 30 a year with daily food and clothes for each season. Day labourers 
also mostly Qiamlirs, Chuhras and Dhfinaks, earn from 2^ to 4 annas a 
diw. Boys are employed on light work, e.g,, as rahtts, or drivers of oxen on 
a Persian wheel, and guddi-wdlas, or weeders. Women also help by carry- 
ing food to the fields, picking cotton, reaping, weeding, cutting grass and 
carrying it home. 

The principal revenue-payinff crops are sugarcane, wheat, cotton and 
oil-seeds (rape, etc.), with indigo in Jfnd and bdjrdm Dadrf. In the villages 
the cheap food-grains, called maid and], such as jowdr, bdjrd, maize, mixed 
gram and barley [berra), are generally kept and consumed by the 
cultivators. The fodder crops sown in the State are : — Chart (jorsdr 
sown thick for fodder), melha, risqd,gdjar (carrots), gowdra. In the fcbarff 
WrnfraK or wild vegetables, such as karcla, ' tindo, viatxrd, kakaurd and 
kachri or chibbhar grow in the jowdr and bdjrd fields and straggle over 
the fences. The greater part of the tahslls of Jfnd and Dddrf is sown for the 
kharff, locally called ^dwani, while that of Sangrdr is generally sown for 
the rabi or Mri, The .following are the shiples produced in the three 
(ahsils 

Tahsil Wheat, gramj sugarcane, rice, jowdr, bdjrd, pulses 

(such as mdng, moth, mdsfi), sarsoit, cotton and indigo. 
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TeUil JTcKfni'r.— WItcatand gram both separately and mixed, CHAP. 11, A. 
sorsott, icvJr, tajrn, pulses, makil, or inairc, sucareaiic .and „ — 
cotton. Economic. 

TaW.! /Ji/i/rf,— ‘Gram, jettiri, hajra, nolk, minf, j^ovilra, avhc.at 

anJ barley, the last two especially on well lands. Pilnelpai staples. 

/jii/rf Ls mainly grown in D/idrl t.ahsll, where it is the most important bjJuS. 

•irj.'c, and to a smaller extent in JInd. while in S.angrur it is only grown on 
a ver)' small area. It is sown on the first hc.iey rain in Asirh. When ripe, 
the c.ars are plurhed ofi and threshed .and the St.alks cut down, tied into 
bundle', and slac'.ed. They supply .an interior kind of fodder. 

y.u? 'r is ciiUiv.alcil much in the same w.ay .as A.t/> d, but it is sown, ns a y« h. 
rale, a little htrr and also ripe.as a little I.ater. Tlie cars are gei'cr.ally round 
in 'hip-, first green, then they become covered svilh a yellow pollen (fo'r), 
and I.T-lIy, when they begin to ripen, they .assume a white colour. 

Iftiili {mai:c) is .aliundantly sown in Sangtiir t.ah<H. 

The pulses (net/I and ndej) are generally sown mixed with W;Vn and Ueth tad mtaf. 
/vi- jr am! in the same w.ay .as tlie latter c rojn. The potls arc first separated 
from the 'talks by hand-threshing with a ;V/t. and the gr.ain is then threshed 
out. Tlie broken straws .and [iod3,.arc used as fcrldcr. 

(7.s.v)V,t is principally itrown .11 (odder. While green, the sUiIks with Cteira, 
trf green po-ls arc uied .as fodder, and when ripe.'thc grain .also is given to 
tlic oxen, Tl.c broken pads make good (otidcr. 

The priricinil irrigated kh.irlf crop on the canal lands of Sangrdr and Cotton, 
jfr.d is cotton (/.Wj. .M.inuro is given after the preliminary w.atcring. The 
r-'l (Hnaula) mixed wiiheowulung is scattered by Kami. The plant bears 
a white or yellow flower which '.wells, forming .a jod {KrtM) containing the 
cotton. 

C<iton is picked from Asiuj to Mdgh, twrry fifth d.ay at first, .and Cotion-plcklng. 
then, ?s ihc cotton gets Icn and Ic-s, the intcn'.ils increase. E.icb field 
is picked 30 times, .so th.ai the nrecess extends over a considerable period, 
it IS r'jppo’cd to lini'h on Ihe llindw («tiv,al of the f.orh(. The work is 
jrr,er,dlydo.ar by women. If the erniWifr h.is no womm-kind ivlio worl^ 
n the licldi, he employs (Iham.'lrnls, ivho gel at first onc>tcnt1i of the 
ti-iioft they pick, and an mfrcasiiig ratio as the rollon to he picked gels 
I' M, A womin can pick from 6 to fi ters .a ij.iy and thus earns 
I J to a anna'. Tlie last gKanings .arc left for the jioor. 

Se>: .and sen! ate iiJually sown in S.ingrur .ami Jfnd lahslls, San is j,. 
f own -ccd by reed, .and xfl«/ braiilcast, llotliarc sown in A.sirliand. cut in fibres. ' 

Kaink. 

Wheat forms the staple crop in the irrig.iled^ pirls of Sangrdr and Jfnd Wheat. 

I.ih'11', and very little is rulliv.ilrd in IliccWc/ tr.iris of U.idrh It grows 
in alm'''l any '■oil except the very stiffcM, where Iwrlcy t.ikcs its pl.acc, and 
ti gr,o 1 rtaf'Mr.1 (r,iin'.) ocfiir, them b. a fair crop nn difnfnf lands also, ll 
i' jy-ncr.illy sown .after c,inc or niairr, wlien no fresh manure Is added. 

Gram is ihc princlnn! unirrig.afcd raid nop in the Stale. The soil is Ciam. 

'tldom li.arrmvcd. If there li.as been good rain for sowing, it only rcqnirc.s 
.a pood thfiwer in Td.ingsir ,aml fiirllier showers in Poll .and M.lgh. Its 
(loner is at first reddish lilue ami then llic grain pods {(alt] form. The 
broken poJ,s .arc used ns fodder (Wifjd). 
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Sarson (rape seed) is chiefly sown mixed with gram and barley in 
Sangrdr and Jind tahsfls, and sometimes separately. It has a yellow flower, 
and is reaped in Chet and Bais&kh, The green plants are also used as a 
vegetable and as green food for cattle. 

The production of tobacco is small in the State, and in Sangrdr tahsil ' 
it is scarcely ever sorvn. Elsewhere the seed is sown in Kdtak and Phfigan. 
Trenches about a foot wide arc dug and the seedlings transplanted to them. 
The crop is cut in Jeth. Its yield varies from 5 to 20 maunds per 
ilidm. This yield is reckoned on the wet crop, and after drying only 8 sen 
are obtained from a maund. 

Turnips, potatoes and nrw/i arc produced in fair quantities in Sangrdr 
and Jind tahsils, and scantily in Dadri. The yield averages 40 maunds per 
bigha kh&m. 

Chillies are generally sown on canal and well irrigated lands. The land 
is divided into kidris (beds) and the seedlings transplanted into them. Itis 
chiefly produced in the Kularan tract of Sangrur and in some parts of Jind. 

Sugarcane is generally sown on canal-irrigafed lands in Sangrdr and 
J(nd tahsfls. Bundles of cut sugarcane stalks are buried in the ground in 
uecember, and meanwhile the soil in which the cane is to be planted h 
prepared. A palesear is first given, and when the land is ready after the 
palesaar and ploughings the sticks [ports) are placed lengthwise in the 
furrows and covered with earth, The crop requires constant watering and 
weeding. 


The minimum number of waterings, and the amount of seed required for 
the principl crops, arc shown by the table below : — 


PrinetpRi crops. 

Number of n'.alcrlngs 
after sowing. 

Sers of Mcd 
acre, 

Sugarcane 


«•« 

*P» 

ttt 

10 

(Sown in slips). 

Rice .« 


••• 

... 

tv> 

Constant watering 

Stop 

Cotton ... 

••• 


•tft 

•M 

4 

7 to 8- 

Indigo ... 



M* 

til 

5 

«M 

Maize ... 

Mf 

••• 

*•• 

.. 

6 

7 to S’ 

yoodr and pulses 



•tl 

IH 1 

3 

S 

Wheat ... 

M* 

•M 

ttt 

... 

4 

30 

Barley 

••f 


... 

... 

3 

35 

Gram ... 

M* 

tn 

*•* 

It* 

3 

JS to 20 

Sarstn (rape) 

«n 


... 

... 

2 

t}i to 2 

China, iangnl 

lit 

m 

It* 

... 

4 

2 to 3 

Tobacco 

•to 

0 f 

•It 

99 > 1 

1 

4 


Til (sesamum) 

fM 

*99 

• •t 

•l» 

3 


Vegetables 

•f* 

ft* 

lit 


Constant moisture 


Gardens or fruit trees 

•H 

... 

*** 1 

' Once a month. 
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The average yield of the principal crops in the different tahsils is given * 

below Economic. 


Staple. 


Food-grains d 


Pulses 


f rDhiu (rice) 
{.Sdjrd .M 


Rabt, 


fWheat ... 

1 Gram ... 

' j Barley ... 
{.ChCui and taiigni 


rKharit,J"% 


"I 


Rabf 


‘I mil 
Afasri 


Oil-seeds 


Fibres 


Spices 


Oibers 


e Kharfi ... Til (sesamum) 


1 


RabI ... Sarsm (rape) and TdrMra 


Kharif. 


( Cotton 
’ I Hemp 


TKbarlf Red pepper 


f Sa«n/ar.d Aioeld ... 
Rabf « i Kashnia ... 

^ffalm ... m 


I' 




LRabl 


Tobacoo ... 


Vegetables tH 


fOnions 

Garlic ... 

Cuenmber 

Musk melon 

Baingan 

PethA (gourd) 

GMya (bottle gourd).. 

Tmi 

Bliittdi 

Tindo 

Potato 

Arw( ... 

Karela ... 

Radish _ ... 

. Carrot and turnip .. 
l_Cabbage 


Aoricultuee, 


Averaob yield per acre in CWTS. 


Jtnd. 


5 

4^^1 

A 

4 


6 

to 

9 

S 

So 

so 

So 

s8 

SO 

.10 

So 

so 

22 

20 

So 

So 

So 

So 

30 


Didrf. I Sangrdr. 


20 

So 

2S 

50 

30 


So 

So 


6 

It 

6 

3 }£ 

7 

I 

10 

3 

3 


7 

4 }S 


6 

to 

0 

S , 
s:}£ 

so 


28 

50 

So 

30 

So 

so 

22 

SO 

IS 

So 

So 

8 

So 

So 

30 


The area under cultivation was 86'76 of the total area in igoi as agains 
8271 per cent, at settlement 20 years i^o, an increase of 4 'S P^f centi yatmn, 
but the prospects of further extension are pooG the culturable w^tc being 
only 7’94 per cent, of the total area excluding the grazing lands. No notice* 
able improvement has been made in the selection of varieties of inmgenous 
seed. In 1870 indigo cultivation was introduced in the Jlnd Md Sangrfir 
tahsils by the late Rdja Raghbfr Singhj and it has greatly benefited the 
saminddrs. Its cultivation is now carried on in Jlnd on a large sale, and On 
a small scale in Sangrdr. Before the reign of Rfija Raghbir Singh there 
were very few gardens in the State. He laid out gardens in several towns 
and large villages, and imported new plants for them. 
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Agricultural advances {takdvi] arc made on the first fall of rain alto 
famine. Advances arc made by tlie State olHciais appointed for cacli ialisil, 
They ascertain the wants of the saminddrs through the headmen of each 
village, and make advances to deserving persons. The saminddrs of Dade! 

.and the b&r&ni villages of Jfnd arc in great need of takavi advances on 
such occasions. Grants arc asked for to buy oxen and seed grain at the first 
fall of rain, and they arc faithfully applied to those purposes. If the nest 
year is favourable, and harvests arc good, there is no dilliculty about repay, 
ment. If there is any balance, it is realized in the following year, unless 
that year also proves unfavourable, when the recoveries arc sus^nded. 

No Land Alienation Act is in force in the State, and alienations are made 
according to the old State Revenue Law. The agriculturists gcncr.-illy arc in 
debt owing to the successive famines, and heavy expenditure on weddings, 
funerals, etc. Their creditors arc generally rich professional money-lenders 

Each tahsll is provided with a State Loan Bank, to which the cawfe- 
dan resort for loans and where the rate of interest is lo’ annas per cent, 
while sdMkdrs charge from Re. 1 to Re. 1-9 per cent. Very few agricul- 
turists are money-lenders; those there arc being big whose ordinary 

rate of interest to borrowers is Re. 1-9 per cent. 

Westerly winds (Jiachfim) help the ripening of the crops, while easterly 
•winds (piinoa) dry them and produce a kind of insect in the grass, which 
docs much damage. 

Rats and bhigis {a kind of insect) also injure the crops, especially wheat 
In Dddrt tahsll locusts sometimes lay their eggs in the sand hillocks and 
cause great damage to the crops when they invade the surrounding country. 

The Hans! Branch of the Western Jumna Canal runs from Munak’ in 
the Karndl District, and enters the Jind tahsil at Anta, .nl which village 
there is a fall, and thence flows through the tahsil from east to west, 
following the line of tlie old Chautang narfr, which is now Ary, past the 
towns of Safidon and Jfnd. It would appear th.at the canal was first taken 
to HSnsl by Firoz ShSh in 1355 A.D. and carried On to Hissfir next year, 
but it very quickly ceased to run as a canal. In Akbar’s lime Shahab-ud- 
din Abraad Kban, governor of Delhi, repaired it. In 1836-27 it was 
.again set in order by the British Government. In 1897-98 the Hinsi 
Branch in this tahsil was rc-aligncd, 301-7 acres of the State land 
were taken up for this purpose, and Rs. 19,652 were paid by the British 
Government to the land-owners as compensation and the State re- 
mitted Rs. 274 in perpetuity. Up to the year 1888 A.D. the irriga- 
tion of the State villages was carried on by the British Canal autho- 
rities. Water-rates were realized by the Stale falwdris and made oyer 
to the British treasury after deducting mugeddmi or lambard&rs 
fees. Pursuant to • the agreement of April the flglh, 1875, between 
the British Government and the Darbfir for the construction of the, 
main distributaries from the Hansf Branch, 11 rajbdhds 9 minors, 
a water-course for the garden at Jind, and 3 existing outlets in the Butina 
Branch were made over to the State on the 31st March 1S88 (pide‘ 
letters No. 143, dated 17II1 March 1886, and No. 2227 I., dated 7th 
May 1886, from the Punjab Government, to the Darb&r). The irrigable 
area allowed to the State was 39,640 acres from the Hansi Branch 
and 528 acres from the Butina Canal outlets,* maWng a total of 
60,168, or in round numbers 60,000 acres, of which jo,ooo are to be irrigat- 
ed free of water-rate if there is any water to spare and on condition that no 

^Scc ICainSt Gazcttccc, {lage to, 

-Note.— The leeds of the following villages of tahsll JM arc inigated from Butihia Canal 
oatlcts,— (1) Anchom Kalin, (:) Anchora Khurd, (3) Bagri Kalin, (4) Bagri Kbwd, (5) Slintal; 
ihid. 
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complaint of shortage be made in dry years. The amount payable by the CHAP. n>A 
State under clause 9 of the agreement was fixed at Rs. 1,20,000 per annum, — ■ . 

this amount being calculated on the average payments in the preceding * 

years subject to deductions on account of — Agriculture, 

(1) cost of maintenance and repairs ; HSnst Branch 

(2) saving on establishment. Western lomna 

After the deductions the net amount of water-rate payable to the 

British Government stands at Rs. 1,05,500. In 1888, when the rajbah&s, 
etc., were made over to the State, the area irrigated for the kharff crops 
was 29,785^ acres, while for rabf crops it was 25,003 acres, — total 
54,7884 acres, no villages in tahsfl Jind are irrigated at present from the 
Hansf Branch, The average irrigation for the ten years 1891-1901 
was 53,673 acres, but since rgoi it has decreasd. The table below shows 
the details of rdjbdhas and minors from this Branch : — 



I 

• 


DlfchaTKe 

Lbmgtb on tST 
Rcftcn. 

No. 

Nfltne ot R^b&h&s 
and Minora. 

From 

To 

In cubic ' 
feet per 
second. 

Miles 1 
and 
feet. 

feet. 

Bed 

vtdth 

In 

feet. 

X 

Jiiul Rdjfa&hi Ko. 1 

Above Mor Fatli Hdntl 

Branch. 

Chhapdt boon* 
dary. 

S8‘70 

M. 

[2 

Ft. 

0 

4*0 

tao 

s 

Minor No. i 

JCad Rdjbdbd No. r, Mile 
No. t« 

Anta 

19*00 

4 

9|400 

3*0 

3*0 

3 

„ No. s 

Milo No, 1 . Main Lloe ... 

Bated H. 

6'00 

0 

2.700 

2*5 

3*0 

4 

„ No. 3 ... 

II No. 4, II II «.i 

Saffdon 

0*00 

4 

4,500 

9*0 

9*0 

5 

Jlnd R«jbih5 No. 3 

Mile No. Ill HfinsI Branch hi 

Tito Kberl h. 

6*45 

9 

l|9(0 

2 K} 

3*0 

G 

II II No. 3 

AGbve Anta Fall of Hdnsf 
Branch. 

Kbatakfilgar 

40’9t 

6 

4,200 

rs 

j 6*5 

7 

Former Rdi1)dh& 
No. 4 « 

Ri D. 9 « 8 oO| Rdjb&hd No. 3 h. 

K&lwa 

18 00 1 

S 

3,950 

i S'o 1 

5*0 


H&t Branch •*. 

R. D. 98,oo0| Ra^bdh& No. 3 m. 

HaTlgaib ». < 

0*00 

5 

1,500 1 

9*5 

3-0 

o' 

JInd RSjtiSbi No. a 

R. D. ioS,o 50 | Mile No. asj 
Hand Branch. I 

Barar Khera .m 

OSW 

IS 

0 

3*9 

iJ*5 

10 

Former Rfijbdhd 
No. s (Jfnd). 

Milo No. Rijbiha No. 4 ... 

Sliomlo Kbcra 

23*00 

If 

0 

3-0 

G-o 

II 

Tdmnf Branch 

(Jlnil). 

ft It «• 

Jdinnt ... 

4*00 

0 

4,500 

9*0 

3*0 

19 

Mnnoharpar Branch 

Milo No, II, „ 

Uando Khcrl 

3*59 

9 

4t335 

9*0 

3*0 

13 

Khokhrl Branch 
(Jind). 

•Mile No. 13 , „ 

Kholcrl 

13*12 

3 

2,400 

3'o 

5*0 

14 

Jind Branch ... 

Mile No. i| Khokhrl Branch ... 

Jind 

5*16 

3 

2,993 

fl'O 

3'5 

15 

„ R&)bdh5No.5 

R. D. 106 , 350 . Mile Nn. ar, 
H4ns£ Braseb. 

Jlod Ri]blb3 
No, 708. 

39"J4 

17 

1,333 

3*5 

10*0 


, Former R&jb&b& 
No. G. 

Milo No. I, RtjbUhb No. 5 ... 

Jamnl 

7*86 

5 

4il47 

9*0 

4*0 

17 

Darefina Branch 

H. D. 47 tOO 0 , Mile No. lo^ R&J- 
bftha No. 5* 

Kandela h. 

G’oo 

t 

4i330 

3*0 

3*0 

iS 

nUpEaih „ 

Mile No. 5 . R6]b6h3 No, s,1 
R. D. itfiii. 

Jbtn) Kalin... 

4*00 

5 

900 

3*0 

4*0 

X9 

Jind Rdjbdhfi No. 6 

Mile No. 37tHfimi Canal h. 

Ganholi .m 

21*55 

10 

9,500 

3*1 

S« 

30 

11 No. 7 

Mile No. 3 S, II If ... 

Fokar Kherl mo 

19*16 

8 

3.440 

3*5 

4*0 

91 

.. .. No.« 

,1 No. 43 , 

Oisanir41a h. 

10*40 

4 

1,958 

3*0 

3*0 

99 

Water <00180 for 
Jind 6arden9« 

It No. 39# #1 II M 

Jind ... 

6*00 

4 

0 

9*6 

9*0 


Norr,— Jind No, i runs hn 11 tlmo. 



Weiiem ytmm Cam!. 
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CHAP. Ill A. The remodelling operations of 1900-01 gave the Slate 8 distributary 
— heads in the HSnsI Branch and 3 outlets (as before) on the Bntina Branch. 

Economic. ^ agreement was drawn up, but in consequence of a disagreement in 

Agriculturs, views as to the full area to be irrigated, the volume of water to be supplied 

Irrigation: method of supply, that agreement was not signed by the 

Himf Branch, Darbar and was subsequently put in abeyance. The contentions of the 
Western Jnmna Darbdr have been acceded to by the Punjab Government. Automatic 
module gates have been fixed at tlie heads of distributaries Nos. i to 7. They 
were arranged to give the full supply formerly considered to be the Statens 
share according to the agreement, but one of them, .No, 3, is now being 
altered and enlarged to pass the additional discharge which it has lately 
been decided to allot to the State under the proposed new agreement. 


Rhe BhawCnl 
RdjbShS ot 
Bntina Main 
Distribntary, 
Hjnsf Branch. 


The BbawAnf R&jbalia of the Western Jumna Canal, which is under 
British management, also passes through tahsfl Jfnd. This distributary 
was carried through the State in 1895 A.D., when Rs. 1S3 were paid to 
the land-owners as compensation for 3i acres of land taken up for a portion 
of the main line. In 1897 a request was made by the State to allow the 
irrigation of a certain portion of the Jfnd territory from the Bhawinf dis- 
tributary, and to permit the Darbar to acquire ownership in one-tenth of 
the rdjbdM, but owing to the limited supply of water and the conditions 
under which the rdjbM was constructed, the request was not granted. 
The Punjab Government, however, proposed to supply water for the 
annual irrigation of 2,300 acres of land belonging to the villages of 
Bhamewa, Maharra, Lajwana Kalan, Aklilgarh, HathwSIa Poll, Zafargarh 
and Devrir of tahsfl Jind, on the condition that the water-rates to be 
charged should be the same as those from time to time in force for British 


villages irrigated by this distributary, together with an addition of 50 per 
cent, in lieu of owner’s rates, so long as that rate continues to be levied 
from British villages. The statement below shows the outlets approved 
by the Irrigation Department, Punjab, for the irrigation of Jfnd villages 
from the Bhawanf distributary : — 


Name of village. 


Remarks. 


Bhancna 

Maharra 
Lajwdna KaUn 
( AkSIgath 

C HathawSla 

'( HatharrAla 


C Zafargarh 
Devrdi 


1,329 366 

498 137 

307 8s 

1,120 3(^ 

764 210 

901 248 

1.141 314 

1,003 278 

630 174 

S71 rS7 


7T/-J . - — “• I ^.289 I 2.22R 
{Vide letter Wo. 684, dated 
ernment, to the Darbdr.) 


6 29,100 Command above aver- 

age. 

2 59,500 High command. 

I 60,100 Very good command. 

(■47 

1 .(7 70,809 High command ; one 

(.3 9 ontlet for both vll- 


f So ) ?7 93,395 Very high command; 

C 4 J one outlet for both 

villages. 

( Oo ] (7 7,000 Good command; one 

t 3 ) outlet for both villages 

on Mahcm Branch. 

40 4 17,500 Command not very 

___ — — good. 

34 

25U1 August 1898, from the Punjab Gov- 
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Table of Mileage Rdihih&s and Minors, Jind S'/a^d—concladed. 






LEKOTII on tST 
RsAcrr, 

No. 

Name of R^blhl^ anti 
Miaor^o 

Ftnm 

To 

Mites 

and 

feet. 

Depth 

In 

feet* 

Bed 

tridlh 

in 

feet. 


Badr&lih&n Braochi 
SangrAr R4jbdhii« 

BnllinVUloee.MlIcNo.on 

Badrfikh&n Village... 

M. F. 

8 0 

3*3 

4*0 

ifl 

Minor No. t Dtancb .»* 

n .. » No 

Sangrdr Village ... 

3 400 

3‘3 

1*0 

II 

tf Not a If 

Thales VHlagCi Mile No. 4 

Cliangal Village ... 

0 3,000 


a-S 

li 

„ Na. ] „ 

Saogrtir Village, Mile No, s\ L, 

Sangr&r Village m. 

1 3,800 

I*g , 

3*0 

13 

„ No. 4 „ 

II 1 . II No. si R. .. 

BadiUhSo Village... 

s goo 

rg ! 

3*0 

14 

•• No. S „ 

OailfStbiii Vlllaee, MUe No, 8 ... 

Qhamma*K0tId{ Vll* 
lage. 

3 a,Soo 

a'3 

a'o 

13 

Gnjr&n UijbSbij G. B. 

Milo No. «IV GhasiaT ntancli, 
Nagati Village. 

Mard Khcra Village 

7 4,000 

rS 

4*0 

16 

Minor No. 1 ... 

Ndgari Village, Mile No. 1 

Maur&a Village >.> 

4 4|000 

3‘7 

3*0 

J7 

„ No. 1 

„ „ „ No. a 

Ditto 

3 4,000 

I'd 

3*0 

18 

Ohancta R.^Jbdh&, C.B. 

Mite No. 30^1 Choi Branch, Dha* 
neta Viliage. 

Baeurg Village ... 

7 ?.5M 

yt 

4*0 

19 

Minor No. ! m. 

Dliancta Village, Mile No. t 

Sah&innra Khutd 
Vlltegc. 

1 3,500 

3*4 

1 3*0 

» 

If No. 3 ... 1 

ti It »» No. ,1, 

Chepkl village ... 

3 4,500 

30 

! S’O 

31 

„ No. i 

MaM Village, Mile Ho* 2 | ... 

Dharamgaih Village 

a 1,000 

3'* 

‘ 3*0 

33 

„ No. 4 

H M H No. 3i *** 

Kakrdia Village .> 

a 4,000 

a-c 

1 

1 

33 

„ Ho. 5 

Premgath Village, Mile No, 4 ^ ... 

Datorg Village m. 1 

1 1,000 

S'8 

t‘0 

34 

II No. 6 M 

Batnrg Village, Mile No. 5} 

Kakr&Ia Village ... . 

1 3,000 

r; 

rv 

as 

Manaa RSjbihft, K, D. 

Mile No. 59 , Kotia Branch, Maor 
Kbord Village. 

Mansa Village ... 

4 3,000 

8'S 

3*0 

3« 

Maodi RSjb.d)ia. K. R. 

Mile No. Sri, Kolia Branch, Malhs 
Village. 

Gll Village ... : 

94 3,000 

4‘3 

6*0 

37 

Chankf Br.inch « 

Chaoti VNIa^c, Mile No. 9 

Dheoi Chdhar Village 

5 3,500 

3-5 

a'o 

38 

Khokar Branch 

Khokar Village, Mile Mo, lai „• 

KiitUwlll Khurd VIU 
lage. 

7 0 

1 

3-1 

ao 

39 

Minor 'No, 1 «« 

Dhadiia Vlllasci Mile No, iti ,. 

Mandl Khord Village 

4 1,000 

3-5 

3*0 

30 

„ Ko.J 

.1 u II No. ij ... 

Ob&ndar Village ... 

1 0 

a*P 

I’O 

31 

,, No. 3 

^ B&I&nvrdlf Village, Mile No. 31 ... 

MAnca Khord Village 

3 Soo 

3*9 

3-0 

33 

Datidpur Minor III F. 

Mile No. 40 , 3 rd Feeder, Inderpnr 
Viliage. 

Bacldpor Village ... 

1 5 3,000 

I'O 

3*0 

33 

Rdmgarh Minot III F« 

Mile 34i, Md V«dn, Rithra Vil- 
lage. 

Bhnnkl Village ... 

3 0 

1*4 

9*0 


Marorl Rdjbdhdi C. B. 

Mite No. so, Choi Branch, Dhanela 
ViUage. 

Dhanela Village ^ 

0 4,000 

3*0 

9*0 


Ratanhert Minor 

Obaneta Rfiibihli, o Mite 4,«oofcet 

Marotl Village 

3 0 

3'0 

9*0 

35 

Rycath Minor 

f M i» It 4,000 „ 

Mardanherl Village 

3 >4,000 

a'o 

30 

37 

Rain MA}(a Branch. 
C.B, 

Mile No. ai, Choi Branch 

RAfn Miljra Village 

t 3,000 

3*0 

3*0 




Total 

■83 MM 




From the rdfbdhis water passes by heads (outlets) to the minor 
channels (or water-courses) and thence to the fields, Each main channel 
supplies many villages with water and each village has its turn of certain 
da^. The saminmrs have their otvn wdrbanai system ; each biswaddr 
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I rrigEtion : 
Wells. 


Construction ot 
wells, 
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Unbtlckcd wells, 


Working ol 
wells, 
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In tahsil ]md well irrigation is not attempted, being too cosily, tliough 
at the towns of Jind and Saffdon gardens are irrigated from wells. In 
tahsil 'Diidri a large area is irrigated from hackcha wells with leather 
buckets. In tahsil Sangrdr well irrigation is practised on a large scale, 
generally from masonry %vells. The State encourages the extension of well 
irrigation. The following table shows the number of wells constructed 
annually during the 10 years 1891—1901 


Nomdsr of welcs. Modes' advakced in rufecs. 


Years. 

Irrigation. 

DrinktDg, 

From 

State 

Funds. 

From 

Vilinge 

Funds. 

Total, 

1831-93 



~ 

7 

6 

S7S 

670 

1,245 

1892 93 



... 

7 


48s 

475 

960 

1893.94 



.« 

s 

4 

200 

530 

820 

1S94 9S 

... 


••• 

6 

3 

630 

3M 

920 

1893-90 

... 


M* 

5 

M 

435 

1,350 

1,685 

189S.97 



•M 

>3 

28 

1,050 

3,020 

4,070 

189798 

... 

««• 

• •• 

6 

6 

330 

' 300 

630 

1898-99 



• M 

II 

11 

1.035 

1,2C0 

2.235 

1899-1900 



... 

sa 

13 

1,745 

1,569 

3,314 

1900-01 

•1« 

««} 


»3 

6 

1,555 

220 

1,775 



Total 


93 

95 

8,000 

P.li44 

J7.6M 


The methods of well sinking and the religious ceremonies con- 
nected with them are as described in the Hissir and other District 
Gazetteers, 

In tahsil Dfidrf unbricked wells are made by digging out the sand and 
lining the ibdl or parchha with khep, tree branches. Such wells are made 
when the rains come too late to sow the Icharif crops. They are made 
in a few days and cost Rs. 8 to 10. They fall in during the ensuing rainy 
season. 

Wells are generally worked as we have seen with a Ido (a strong rope) 
and charas (leathern bucket) or a buffalo-hide bag swung on an iron ring 
and handle (mandil), the rope passing over a small strong wheel [him) 
fixed over the well. A e/iarsa costs from Rs, 5 to Rs. 6, and a Mo if made of 
hemp Rs. 7, or if made of hide Rs. 15. The oxen which draw it run down 
an inclined plane (gditn) dug out by the side of the well, the driver {kilia) 
sometimes sitting on the rope. When the bucket reaches the top the man 
who stands at the mouth of the well [iaria) seizes the rope, pulls the 
bucket on the platform, and empties it into the parchha, bidding the driver 
unloose the rope, crying Bell Ravilo. There should be four yoke of oxen, 
tAvo pairs working at once, with a change at noon. If the well is deep and 
the work goes on all day four yoke of oxen are essential. Four yoke will 
water about f of an acre in a d^, but the area depends on the depth of 
the well. A man arranges the flow of ivater from the channels [kka^ on 
to the beds {ktarh) into which the field is divided, 



CallU. Fairs. 
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Little has been done to improve the breed of horses in the State. CHAP. II. A. 
Tliere are stallions at the tahsil head-quarters and a donkey stallion at Econ^lc. 
Sangrur. In igoi-02, 108 mares were covered by the State stallions. 

The figures in the AowcuiTnaa. 


Tiihsn. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Singr^r ... 

246 

7 

Jind 

1 

546 

IS 

Didn nM 

4lt 

1 

0 


margin shoif the Agricultnial 
actual numbers of stock, 
horses and mules in ^ 

the State in 1903. Horse breedin 
They show that of Taite 23 cf 
the three tahsfls, 

Jind is the only one 
where young stock 
is bred to any 
extent. 


The best oxen are found in Jfnd tahsfl, lying as it does al- Cattle 
most entirely in the great cattle-breeding tract of Hanina. A good 
cow gives 8 sers of milk, calves 7 or 8 times, and is worth Rs. 30 
to 40. A yoffng steer will fetch Rs. 40 to 50. Those that are not 
sold are gelded when about two years old and trained for the 
plough. The average price of a pair of plough oxen is Rs. 100, but 
a good pair will fetch Rs. 125. Two or three bulls is the average 
number to a village. They are allowed to roam about at will at 
certain seasons, and this total absence of all selection does not improve 
the breed. The best buffaloes are also found in Jfnd tahsil and the 
next best in Sangriir. A shc-buffalo will give 10 to 15 sers of 
milk in a day— producing about 18 chitinks of butter— and will calve about 
10 times. Prices range from Rs. 30 to 125. Small ringed horns and 
a long tail are marks of breeding in a buffalo. Buffaloes are rarely 
used for the plough ; they draw small carts and carry pakhdls of water. 
Indiscriminate brewing goes on in their case also. Camel-breeding is 
carried on by raltidris in the sandy tract of Dadrf and the Balanwdlf ildqa 
of S.mgriir. In Sangrur camels are chiefly used for riding and draught, 
but in Dadrf they draw the plough. Prices vary from Rs. 50 to 125. 

Sheep and goats are 


Tahsil. 

Cattle. 

Bullalocs. 

Cnmels. 

Sheep and 
goats. 

S.mgriir 

50,634 

9,856 

4*4 

17,922 

Jind ••• 

37,541 

27.133 

sBg 

32,717 

Dldrl ... 

= 0,244 

1.239 

4,556 

1 15,328 

Total 

79.119 

38,328 

1 

$,269 

56,021 


kept by butchers, 
and by Dhdnaks and 
Cluihrds. In the 
BAlanwAli ildqa 
sheep do well and 
goats fl 0 u r i s h 
throng hout the 
State. The number 
of stock in the vari- 
ous tahsfls of the 
State is shown in 
the margin. The 
figures are for 
1903. 


Cattle fairs are comparatively numerous. They are held annually Fairs. 
, Cangreir, Bdlanwalf and Kakrfila in tahsfl Sangrur, at Jfnd, Saffdon, 

Rim Ki! and Julana in tahsfl Jind, and at Dadrf, Karfrupa, Amlota and 
Budhwiina in tahsfl Dadrf. The State manages the fairs, charging 
“nnas a head on all stock brought in, and a pice per rupee on the pur- 
rh-isc money. The seller pays the first tax and the buyer the second. In 

1901-02 the number of animals sold was 19,562 and the income Rs. i 8 , 0 o 6 . 
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Prizes are given by tbe State to exhibitors of the best cattle 'and to the 
largest purchasers. These prizes cost Rs. 3,990 in 1901-02. 

Fodder is generally called nirti. Tliat of the autumn crop consists 
ot/oarar and maize stalks, which arc stacked in chhor or stacks, and of 
hhusd or the broken stalks of the pulses. The only spring fodder is the 
straw of wheat or barley (Wnfra or /?2rj) and that of barley and gram 
mixed (missa). Bhisd is stored in heaps or higli circular stacks, which 
are thatched when finished. The stalks of great millet and maize arc 
chopped into small pieces {saunC) with a ganddsa and then given to the 
cattle. The supply of fodder varies according to the season; but the 
saminddrs arrange so that it costs them very little, sowing metlia, rape 
and carrots for fodder in the cold weather. In seasons of scarcity the poorer 
saminddrs have great difficulty in finding food for their cattle. A rich 
man keeps a store of fodder in reserve, and when that fails he can buy 
from others, but the poorer people have to struggle on with branches of 
kkar^jal, beri or jhar, which they chop up and give to the cattle. Some- 
times a man will l^e his cattle away to a more favoured tract where good 
rainfall or the presence of a canal has rendered conditions more favourable. 
This is called goljdnd. State relief in this respect extends only so far as to 
allow the cattle to graze in the State birs on payment of grazing fees {ang 
e/tardi). The itrs arc watered by the canal and there is plenty of grass. 


Section B.— Rents, Wages and Prices. 


The rates of rent and hai&i realized by owners vary according to the 


Kind of soil. 

Crop. 

Rent*ratcs i 
per acre. 

1 

. Rrmarks. 

1 


Rs. A, P. 


flnlirS ... 

1 

Sugarcane 

9 9 6 

The State demand 
{miiimh) is p.aid by 
the owner nnd water- 
rates by cultiretur. 

Do. 

1 

BM (cot- 
ton) and 
vegetables 

4 12 9 

Ditto. 

Do. 

Other crops 

Batdt at ]th 
of the pro • 
ducc. 

Ditto. 



Rs. A. P, 


Pdkar- b 4 f Ani 
and RanilU 

Ditto 

I 9 6 

State demand payable 
by thaeriiirs. 

BkAd^hdtAni 

Ditto 

I 3 3 

Ditto. 

BanjttT 

Ditto 

Not Axed... 

Only auff cbatH 
(cattic-eraaing fee) 
is levied as circum- 
stances require. 


soil and the crops 
raised and are 
different in all the 
three lahsils. In 
the il&qas of Jind 
and Jfnd-Saffdon, 
the rent-rales arc 
usually the same, 
and are ordinarily 
those shown in the 
margin. In the two 
ildqast Dadrf or 
Hari&na and 
Badhra or Bitgar, 
of Dddrf tahsil, the 
owners usually re- 
ceive cash-rents 
(ebahta), batdi 
being- very rarely 



Rents. 
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^The prevailing rates are shown below 


Kind of soil. 

! 

lidqas^ 

Rent-rates \ 
per acre* 

Remarks. 


C HaiiSna 

Rs* A, P. 1 
S 0 0 1 

(The State demand is pay. 


C Bigar 

4 0 0 1 

1 

^ able by the landlord. 

rizf aod RauilUh&tdni 

M-banJar 

C Haridna ... 

300 


V. Bdgar 

e Haridna ... 

C Bdgar ... 

200 

1 

100 

0 la 9 . 

i 



CHAP. n. B. 
Economic. 

Rents, Waobs 
AND PSICBS. 

Rents. 


In KulSriln and Sangrdir //d<7<r.r of Sangrur talisfl the landlords generally 

realize batdiat the 
rates shown in the 
margin. The 
landlord takes Jth 
or -Ith of the pro- 
duce of chillies 

and raw cotton and 
pays the mttnvila 
himself. As r e - 
gards sugarcane 
and dhdn (coarse 
rice), he gets 

Rs. g-9-6 per acre 
in some places, and 
pays the mudmla, 
and in others he 
gets ^th batdi and 
pays mudmla in 

corr espondin g 
shares, r'.e., the 
land-owner pays 
and the tenant -Jths. In Bdlinwtili, the third ildqa of Sangrur, the 

tc is owner of the land, and the cultivators are its tenants. In this ildqa 

batdi system formerly prevailed, but at the current settlement a cash 
•ssment was fixed. If the tenants sub-let land to other cultivators, they 
erally takc-Jth dn^dfandpay the mudmla themselves, the cultivators pay- 
water-rate. Scrina and kamind dues are paid out of the shdmildt dheri 
:ommon heap. Serina goes to the biswaddr and the rate is^ 2 sers per 
ind. The kamUts or Idgis are four in number, vis., the Naf, Jhinwar, 
mhfir and Chdhrfi. The other Idgis are paid separately by the biswad&rs 
. tenants. 


nd of soil. 

Batdi ratess 

Remarks, 

1 

{*ehdk{ •« 

lilUehdhif 

Jth and .Jthof the 
produce. 

Ditto ••• 

/ The State demand is payable 
1 by land-owners. 

’,ri ••• 

^td and Ith of the 
produce. 

State demand payable by the 
land-owner, and water-rates 

1 by cultivator, 

1 

tiif 

^rd of the produce 

1 

The State demand is paid by 
the land-owncn 
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CHA^II, B. 

Economic. 

Rentsi Wages 
AND Prices, 

Prices, 


Wages of arti" 
zans. 

Price of labour, 
Table ss ef 
Part S, 


The average prices (in ic/'j per rupee) of the chief staple food-grains 

for the 1 0 years ending 1903 
at each tahsfl arc shown in 
the margin. All grains ex- 
cept d/ittit (coarse rice) and 
bttjrd are cheapest at Sangrdr, 
as they are produced exten- 
sively in this tahsll, whereas 
rice is largely grown in the 
canal-irrigatcd tracts of Jind 
and bdjrd in the sandy soils of 
Diidri. In villages prices are 
somewhat lower than they 
arc in the neighbouring towns. 
The satitinditrs often hand 
over nearly all their produce 
to malmjnfts, only keeping 
enough for one year’s con- 
sumption. Sometimes, when 
in need of money for wed- 
dings and to pay the revenue, 
they sell their standing crops. 
The prices for the quinquennia since 1 887 are shown in the margin. Sang- 

rdr has a large 
market wlicrc 
wheat, gram, 
etc., .arc collect- 
ed from the 
neighbou ring 
villages for ex- 
port. The rail- 
ways running 
through the 
towns of San- 
griir, Jind and 
DSdrf have 


Food grains. 


Sangrur. 

jind. 

Dddrf. 

Wheat 


17 

«S 

«4 

Gram 

... 

22 

20 

>9 

Barley 

... 

s6 

20 

20 

Maize 

•M 

23 

18 

10 


MO 


20 

21 

BSjti 


*0 

16 

20 

Dhdn (coarse rice) 

... 

17 ; 

18 

»3 

( M&ng 

Pulses I 

.. 

■6 

M 

>4 

iUtd 

M. 

.3| 

'■ 

11 



Wheat. 

Gram. 

Darley. 

Malte. 

Jirtufy, 

Jirjra. 

likdnt 

fSancrar ... 

i8S7« tjln<r 
tOMiI 

IS 

>5 

14 

15 

a 

as 

35 

33 

30 

19 

a; 

33 

33 

1 St 

so 

30 

iB 

30 

... 

^Sancr&r ... 

3i 

37 

31 

lEsn^a 4JiDd 

\C 

36 

35 

lE 

33 

:8 

33 

SP 

(.DSdri 

H 

30 

26 


. . fSanerir 

13 

3$ 

9 T 

]8 


iR 


1S97-9E 4.1[nd 

19 

30 

iB 


30 

17 

17 

(.UidrI ... 

Z9 

15 

IP 

... 


iB 

f&UBUir 

18 

93 

35 

38 

*5 



igo<.o] 4 Jlud 

16 1 

30 

20 

54 

18 

18 

(.UidrI 

34 1 

18 

:o 

16 

30 


Artisans are only paid in cash in the towns and some of the harger 
villages, and their wages vary. At Sangrur a mason receives from 8 to lo 
annas, a carpenter or blacksmith from 6 to 8, while coolies are paid from 3 
to 5 annas a day. The rates at Jfnd, Dadrf, Saffdon, etc., are lower. 
At Sangrur, which is a great grain mart, there is good demand for cooly 
labour for hand carts, and their wages sometimes rise to 6 or even 8 
annas a day. Chamdrs and other menials, who work as cutters of 
grass and wood or seek employment at the market, earn 3 or 4 annas : 
if employed on plastering houses they get only about 2 annas a day. 
In villages carpenters and masons get their food and 3 or 4 annas a 
day. _ At harvest time the labourers employed in the fields receive a 
certain quantity of grain, as do the lagis. Weavers in villages get the 
follonring wages, raw' material being supplied to them : — 


Rs.A. P. 

A 7 ;ffj^(wrap) ■„ i 0 0 per piece. 

Dotdi ... I 8 0 „ „ 

Chauthdi ,..200 „ „ 

Khaddar (coarse cloth) ...100 „ 40 yards piece. 
Besides this a little grain and oil is also giycn. 
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t grain paid at each harvest from the undivided grain 

heap to the village menials is called Idngd. It is not, .as a rule, a fixed 
3.moimt, and in addition to the idngd, some menials get a fixed, others a 
rariable, allowance of grain, as is shown in the table below : — 


CHAP. II, B. 

Economic. 

Rents, Wages 
AND Prices. 


To VTHDM 
PAID. 

Amount op pood-craih per maund or 

PER PLOUGH AT HARVEST IN SEES. 

The detail of work. 

In (ahsfl 
JInd. 

In tahsil 
Sangrur. 

In tahsfl 
Dddrf. 

7hamdr 

Per maund one 
wr, toge- 

ther with 
skin of all 
cloven hoof- 
ed cattle. 

Per maund one 
togc 
ther with 
the skin of all 
cloven hoof- 
ed cattle. 

Per maund one 
ser, toge- 

ther with 
skin of all 
cloven hoof- 
ed cattle. 

The Ckamdr Is the leather- 
worker of the village, and ^so 
generally^ performs begdr work 
for the village, and assists in 
cultivation. 

'hdhrd », 

Pet plough 
five »ers^ 

uith shin of 
camels, 
horses and i 
donkeys. 

Per plough 

one ser. 

with the skins 
of camels, 
horses and 
donkeys. 

««« 

The Chtihrd is the sweeper. 
He is also often employed as 
the village daura (or mes- 
senger). 

Ckdli or 

TatthSn, 

Per plough 
thirty jtfiv. 

Per plough 
t h i r ty«two 
jcrre 

id Mr per 
maund. 

The Khdti is the village car- 
penter. He makes all the 
wood- work required by the 
villager and all ordinary re- 
pairs. 

tohdr ••• 

□Uto 

Ditto i 

1 

Ditto 

The Lohdr is the village black- 
smith, and also docs all repairs 
to iron works* 

’nmkdr ... 

1 5 set* per 
plough. 

S «« per 
plough. 

scr per 
maund. 

The A’lmiAifr is the village potter 
and manufactures the house- 
hold earthen utensils required. 
In addition to this he keeps 
donkeys and carries grain from 
the threshing floor to tho 
village. 

htnvedr ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

... 

Jhin^r supplies water. Ho 
makes all the baskets and serves 
as utensil cleaner at the wed« 
dings. 

di 

Unfixed 

Unfixed 

id Mr per 
[ maund. 

1 

1 He shaves and attends upon 

1 guests. He is also sent on 
messages, and enjoys large 
perquisites at betrothals and 
weddings. 

hobi ••• 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Unfixed 

He washes the village clothes. 

hhimpt or 
Chkmhdt 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

He Is the clothes printer of the 
village, stamping and dyeing 
all the village clothes. 

ttgar 

Ditto ••• 

Ditto 

1 Ditto 

He Ss the dyer of the village! 


Nmn^The above allowances ate fised to be paid to the menials for their ordinary works 
'cording to the W&jib-nl'Ais of Settlement, but in some villages they get a less amount ac. 
irding to their mutual ngteement. 


Ldngd at harvest 
time. 
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I^illagc headmen, 


Material Condi* 
tion of the 
people. 


Slate forests. 
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When a new village was settled, the founder, liis relations, and children 
who broke up the land for cultivation naturally had great influence and 
authority. The revenue was imposed in a lump sum on the tappi, of which 
they formed the heads, and its distribution rested with them. Gradually 
they became headmen, and the State looked to’tliem for the realization of 
the revenue, their numbers increasing with the population. At the first 
regular settlement they were allowed pacl^otm or 5 per cent, on the 
revenue collected, and the collections began to be made by tahsils through 
them (instead of in a lump sum from the tappS). The oflicc of headman is 
deemed to be hereditary, and during the minority of an heir a sarbarali- 
Hr is appointed. When a village has been divided into pdnas or ihulas 
one or more headmen are appointed to each pdna or thula, but the revenue 
of the whole village is collected by all the headmen s6parately,from their 
pinas or ihulas, and they receive the pncholrd on the revenue collected 
by them respectively. Large villages have 7, 8 or more headmen apiece ; 
small ones less 


jriic remarks as to the relative prosperity of the various Jat tribes in 
Patiala (page 130) hold good for Jfnd. The Sikh Sardars .are the ne.ilthi* 
est people in the State, frequently owning two or three villages. They 
live well and are well clothed and housed. Next come the viahiijans 
and other commercial castes, w’ho are well off and live with less display 
than the Sardars. 


Section C.— Forests. 

The only forests in the Slate are the reserves, Birs), wliicli are three 

in number, namely, Aish Ban, Bazidpur 
and Barah Ban Btrs. The figures in the 
margin sliow their areas in square miles. 
On the ist of August 1901 a Forest 
Dcijartment was established for the 
management of tlie Birs. Previous to 
j j r- j ^ .T*. under the Birah (Forage 

and Wood Godowii). The Forest Department also looks after arboriculture 
and the trees on the road-sides. The statement below shows the receipts 
and expenditure on the Btrs for 1895-96 and 1900-01 


Aish Ban Bir 
Bacldpur Bir 
Birah Ban Bir 

Total 


Square 

miles. 

I’54 

021 

2-3S 

4 10 



E) 

CPENDUORt. 



Grd» Rictirn, 




Vear:. 

i 

S 

•a 

G 

n 

* 1 - 

tS 

V 

M 

6 

73 

(S 

I 

; Grazlag fee* 

Grass* 

•0 

0 

1 

1 

in 

•a 

g 

*5 

e 

5 

Others. 

Total. 

1 ? 

B 

o 

c 

0 

Z 

1895 -gs 

ns, 

3,0fl4 

vt% 

Rsi 

3,Cfl4 

[ 

Ks. 

1 ; 

Rs* 

a ;8 

RB. 

1 374 

Rs. 

m 

Us. 

3]Q10 

Ks. 

1 

Rs. 

2.5»S 

1900*01 ... 1 

1 

liS» 

*97 j 

i.73i 

I 1 I 77 

71 

ajao9 

35 

aoS 

I 

' 3,7S0 

8,113 

DiOereiic^ ... ! 

- 3.130 

+'W 

- 1.W3 

- 4 SS 

- 177 

1 +1,S« 

i -sro 

- 8,73* 

— aj4oa 

I -4l» 


The Aish Ban Btr lies some two miles cast of Sangrdr town and has an 
area of 984 acres. It is irrigated from the Choa. A portion of this Bir 
IS used for raising fodder crops for the Slate animals. Pig, deer, and an 
occasional wolf arc found in it. The Bazfdpur Bir, also called the Pills 
Ban, is about I i miles to the north-east of Bazidpur village. DMhtKes, 
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BuUoiju 
Cows 

Young stock 


^ fi! ^ ‘ 1 ’® Western Jumna Canal. The cattle 

of the neighbouring towns and villages are allowed to graze in the Birs 

Buffaloes' ■« Rs. 3-0 per head. payment of the annual grazing fee 
•" >> 11 (nng chardi) shown in the margin. The 

0-12 ’’ produce a plentiful supply of the 

. ” samdk, palhiji, palwd, khabbal, drib, 

panm nna pah grasses and afford welcome relief to the cattle in time of 
drought.^ Various kinds of trees such as the jdl, kaxr,jand, kikar (acacia) 
and ben grow in them. J&l trees are more common in the Barah Ban. 
The fruits of the/a/, katr, jand and her are eaten by the poor in time of 
famine, tvhen also_ the bark and lear’es of these trees are used as fodder. 
The fruit of the jal tree is called pilu, and that of the hair tind. Both 
these are pickled when young and green. When ripe the fruit of the hair 
is called pinju and that of the jand sangar. They are eaten as vegetables. 
The her tree fruit is called bcr. Wood cut from these Birs is stored in 
the State-Wood and Forage Godown (Barah) and used as timber for Slate 
buildings and also as fuel. The Forest Department also sells the fuel. 


Section D.— Mines and Minerals. 


The mineral products in the State are saltpetre, kankar and stone. 
Saltpetre is obtained in the Jfnd tahsUand Dadrf. H. H. Rlija Raghbfr 
Singh opened three State refineries {skora koihis) at Jind, Saffdon and 
D/idri, and from these refined saltpetre is sent for sale to Calcutta. Each 
refinery is managed by a munsarim or manager who is assisted by a gu~ 
m&shta (Hindi accountant), a mtiharHr (Urdu clerk), a hlla (weighman), 
two chaprdsis and about 8 workmen. Attached to these refineries are 
about 74 crude saltpetre factories where crude saltpetre is prepared by 
workers who work as asdinis (contractors) for the refineries. 

The workers in the refineries for preparing crude saltpetre are given 
contracts through the manager in Katak (October), with an advance of 
money. The workmen prepare crude saltpetre and bring it to their res- 
pective refineries. They are paid on an average, Re. 1-3 per maund. To 
prepare crude saltpetre shera mitti (earth containing saltpetre, which is 
generally found in greater or less quantities in the vicinity of every village) 
is scraped up and brought to the factories, which are generally located near 
tanks or wells. Nothing is paid for the material if it is scraped from 
common land, but a small royalty is paid on private land. Each factory is 
provided with a a brick-lined sloping channel about 10 yards long 

with a reservoir at the lower end. The kundi has wooden poles on all 
sides and is thatched with panni grass.. The roof is coped to a height of 
one bilishl on both sides, and the coped roof is filled with shera mifti and 
water. The water impregnated with saltpetre leaks down through the 
thatch and collects in the reservoir. It is of a reddish colour. This pro- 
cess is carried on every day until a sufficient quantity of saltpetre has been 
collected, when the water is boiled in an iron cauldron till it becomes syrup, 
and is then spread over brick-lined beds plastered with lime. When hard 
saltpetre is scraped off with a spade, crude saltpetre is brought to the 
refinery in loads of 15 to 20 maunds. 

The crude saltpetre thus collected is next burled in underground cell? 
Ikhattis) for a year and then taken out, 25 maunds at a time, boiled in an 
iron cauldron, and cleaned in an iron sieve called jharnd. It is then 
poured into a wooden box with a vessel {dohra) shaped like a spoon or an 
iron pan (cfi/ia/). After some time the sediment settles and the colour of 


CHAP. II. C, 
Economic. 
Forests. 

Slate forests. 


Mineral pindnds. 


Crude saltpetre. 


Process of relin. 

ing. 
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CHAP. II, D. the liquid becomes white. This is then put in small boxes, provided with 
— a mdchi (wooden frame), for crystallization. After 6 or 7 da)-s the 
Economic, crystals are taken off the muchis, collected in baskets and* sprinkled with 
Mines and alum and indigo water to colour 'them. Then they are' spread on dolariv 
Minerals. (sheets of coarse country cloth) to dry. This completes the process. 
Crude siUpeife ! During the ten years ending 1 90 1 the average outturn of saltpetre crystals 
Process of icfin- ■\vas 4,756 maunds out of 14,070 maunds of crude saltpetre, giving an average 
'"2’ net income of Rs. 14,922. The figures given below show the quantity of 

saltpetre crystals in maunds prepared in the rcrincrics and their earnings 
and expenditure for 1895-96 and 1900-01, as shown in the Administration 
Reports of the State for those years. In igoo-oi out of 16,381 maunds 
of crude saltpetre, 6,039 maunds of crystals were obtained and sold for 
Rs. 39/936 



Qiiantilyo! 

saltpcttc 

prcp.ared 


Expenditure. 


Years. 

Gross earn 
ings. 

Salaries. 

Cost of 
crude salt- 
petre. 

Total 

Net 

earnings. 

1 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ps. 

' Rs. 

Rs. 

iSgj-gS ... 

2,628 

21,639 

1,271 

10,304 

".S 7 S 

10,064 

ISCKI'OI 

6,0® 

39.936 

l.S <4 

1 >8.999 

20,426 

'19,310 

Difference ... 

+ 3411 

+ 18,297 

+ 933 

+8,618 

+ 8,8si 

+ 9446 


Kanhr, Kankar or argillaceous limestone is worked near a good many towns 

and villages. It is used for road-metalling and for buildings. The Public 
Works Department either gets the kankar from contractors or employs 
labourers to excavate it. In the former case the contractors are generally 
paid Rs. 4 per too cubic feet, and they deliver the kankar within a distance 
of a mile. The owner of the land from which the kankar is dug is paid 
4 annas per 100 cubic feet. In the other case the labourers arc paid 
Rs. 2 per 1 00 cubic feet, and the owner of the land gets the same royalty. 
The labourers are generally menials, Chuhras, Chamfirs, etc., who earn on 
an average 4 annas a day. Kankar is of two sorts- bichlmi and silli, 
Bic/thwd kankar is so called because its nodules are supposed to resemble 
scorpions (bichhd) in shape. It is hard, bluish grey in colour, and is used 
for metalling roads. Silli kankar js brittle and a whitish grey in colour. 
It is burnt to make lime and mixed with Pinjaurf lime for building purposes. 

Slone. Stone is blasted at several points in the Kali^na and Kapurf hills in 

tahsil Dadrf, the chief being the Kumliar quarry near Kaliana town. The 
stone obtained is of two sorts, hard and sandstone. The hard stone is 
bluish grey in colour and is made into many articles, such as ukhals and 
kdndis (large and small mortars), chakkis and khards (small and large mills), 
pillars, etc. It is also used for building. At the Kumhar mine about 
26 families of Kumhars, commonly called SangtarfishAs, work in stone and 
earn about 5 annas a day. Itis said that about Rs. 5,000 worth of stone and 
stone articles are worked yearly, of which Rs. 2,000 worth are exported. 
Stone obtained from the Kapurf hill is whitish grey and only used for 
building. Rexible sand-stone (called sang-i-larsan, the sand particles being 
loose), has no commercial importance, but is exported as a curiosity. 
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Section E.— Arts and Manufactures. 

The gold and silversmiths of Sangrdr, locally called AtMarJi owe their 
unusual proficiency to RAja Raghbfr Singh, who sent a number of them 
to Cmcutta to learn their trade. They make ornaments of all kinds, 
especially nose rings {jiath or machhli) ; nose studs set with jewels i)aung) ; 
ornaments for the head {kauda and clutlt) ; for the forehead [eh&nd') ; 
necklaces IJi&r os jugni)', anklets {facet), etc. Besides the jewels they make 
gold and silver plates, ^vessels for attar, flasks, scent-bottles, utensils, etc., of 
exquisite workmanship and locally called sddak&rs. The purest gold 
softened for setting is called kuttdan and costs about Rs. 27 a tola. It is 
alloyed with silver or copper or both, about 2 rattis of alloy going to a tola. 
The general practice is to give the goldsmith his material and pay him so 
much per tola for his work— 1 pice in four annas for silver work and anything 
from 2 annas to 2 rupees a tola {or work in gold. 

Cotton'ginning*' or cleaning is done both by machine and by 
hand. In Jind there is a factory containing 50 machines, which attracts 
the cotton from all the neighbouring villages. Sangrdr tahsil, in default 
of machines, uses hand-mills (called ietui in the Punjab and ckarkhV in 
the B&n^r). The mill consists of two rollers, one of iron and one of 
wood. The cotton is passed between them and the seeds {binolas) thus 
separated from the cotton. The work is generally done by women, who 
if they are working for hire get the seeds, whole or part, in lieu of wages. 
Unginned cotton is two-thirds seed. Ten to so sers of raw cotton is a 
day’s Avork for theginner, the seed which results being worth 2 or 2^ annas. 

The next process is scutching {pinna), which is done either 
by women or professional cotton-cleaners {Pinjds). The women use 
a small bamboo bow {dlnUtki) tightly strung. Pinfds use d large double- 
stringed bow {pinjan). The average earnings are tj- annas per ser, or 
about 6 annas a day. In villages the cotton cleaner is often paid in grain, 
getting twice the weight of the cotton. Scutched cotton is wound into 
rolls (piiuis) round pieces of stick. 

Spinning is not a menial occupation. Women of the middle and 
even the higher classes do it. Girls make it an excuse for a merry evening. 
They meet together, spin, sing, and talk the whole night long. This is 
called r&tbhi&na or ratatira. The seven rdtaurds in the month of Mfigh, 
before the ShankrAnt, are considered propitious. When these gatherings 
take place by day they are called chhopa in the Punjab or dhupia in the 
Bangar. The Muhammadan w'omen of Kaliana spin very fine thread 
{bank sdt), which sells at li ssrs per rupee, the average price being jcrs. 

The ginning factory at Jfnd owned by Magnf Rfim and Jai Nardyan 
was estabTished in 1902. It contains 50 mills, ot which only 30 are ordi- 
narily at work, about 100 maunds of cotton being ginned daily. Work is 
not carried on throughout the whole year, but only after the cotton harvest. 
In 1003-04, 39,200 maunds of cotton were ginned, giving 12,865 maunds of 

■ cleaned cotton, which was exported 

to Delhi, Rohtak and Lahore, while 
ttet the seed {binola) was sold to the 
earnings, neighbouring villagers and shop- 
keepers. The average number of 
■ ■■ workmen employed in 1903-04 here 
Rs. was about x2o. The figures in the 
margin show the expenditure and 
earnings in 1903-04. 


Gross 

earnings. 


B!i. 


EXPEHOlTUaE. 


Wages. 


Rs. 

n riCf 


Other. 


Rs. 


eaa 


Total. 


Rs. 

rV7.2A% 
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Gold and silver- 
smithing. 


Cotton 
cleaning. . 


Scutching. 


Spinning. 


Ginning factory 
at Jfnd. 


^ For a detailed account of the various processes urhich cotton goes through see Monograph 
on Cotton Manufacture in the Punjab, -^Lahore, Civil and Military Gasette” Press, 1885. 
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From Jlnd talisil wool is exported before cleaning to Panipat and 
Delhi. In Sangrur tahsll it is sold to the blanket-weavers of Balfimydll, 
who make a profit of 8 annas or a rupee on each blanket. Scarcely 
any sheep are kept in Dadri tahsll. With the exception of these blanket^ 
weaving is limited in Jfnd to coarse country cloth, such as khaddar, gajin, 
khaddi, kites, dotdi, sAsi and salari. It is done by the Julahas (weavers), 
of whom 1,184 were enumerated at the census of h khaddar 

50 yards long and 10 girahs mde, requires 2^ sers of barik stii (fine 
thread), a gajin, So yards long and 9 girahs wide, requires three sers 
a chai&nks of motd stU (coarse thread), and a khaddi, 50 yards long and 
8 girahs wide, 3 sers of mold sui. A full piece of kites, dotdi, siisi, or 
saldri is 20 yards long, and half a yard wide, and requires i scr of thread. 
A piece of cloth is woven in 4 or 5 days, and the price paid for the work is 
generally one rupee, so that a weaver earns from 3 to 4 annas a 
day, 

Dyeing is done by nilgars. They dye women’s clothes such as the 
lahttga, kurta, paijdma (or sutihan) and sirka (or orhnS), besides men’s 
turbans. The nilgars of Sangrur are noted for their light dyes. They 
generally use piiria te rang or dyes sold in tlie bdsdr, in place of the 
indigenous dyes. The dye is dissolved in water in a kiindd (earthen 
or brass vessel). The cloth to be dyed is then dipped into it, rubbed, 
wrung out and starched, and then dried and glazed. Certain indigenous 
dyes are, however, still in use, especially indigo. The powdered indigo 
is put in a large pitcher full of water in which lime, sajji (alkali) and 
gur are mixed, and becomes fit for use after eight days. Kishmislti 
dye is prepared by mixing wSter with bruised kathihd (a drug) and lime. 
AfljwwiM dye is put in water, which is allowed to strain through a piece 
of cloth into another pitcher. When all the water has strained through 

(waist strings), etc. It is a fast red dye. Prices vary according to the quality 
of the dye. For nim (light) shades the charges per turban arc from a 
4 to I anna. A piece 'of cloth (^/ibk) ao yards long is dyed for 4 
annas. The daily earnings of a dyer vary from 6 to 8 annas. 

The ChhImbSs (stampers) in Jind and Safidon stamp coarse country 
cloth such as wed/s (quilts), (bed cloths), ;«/«;« (floor cloth) and 
native chintz. The clotli is dipped into water mixed with camel-dung to 
wash out the starch. Next day and the day after the cloth is again washed 
and soaked in water mixed with sajji and then dried in the sun. On the 
third day the cloth is put into boiling water with a kind of seed called 
mdin. Lastly, tlie cloth is dried, pressed and stamped with wooden stamps 
called clthdpds, A ChhfrabA can stamp a piece of 50 yards in two days, 
and is paid 4 pice per yard.' 

Silk is not produced in the State. Silk of different colours, called pat, 
IS imported from Jullundur and Amritsar to make phulkdris and chop!' 
This industry is only carried on in the Sangrdr tahsll. A piece of ful (red 
cloth or red muslin) 34 yards long and i4 yards wide, embroidered with 
fancy designs [bel huid), in star and other patterns, is called a plmlkdri, 
while a piece of coarse or fine red cloth of the same dimensions, embroidered 
with lei bdid on the borders, and with stars of different colours in the 
inside, is called a chop. A plmlkdri takes 6 or 7 days to make and 

^ The cost of materials required {or stamping go yards of cloth is as follows i—Milti 
6 pics; alkali and coarse soap annas 1.6; alum 3 piM; dye 4 annas; fuel 6 pies. Thus 
his net camiogs amount to annas s pies 4 a day, 
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fetches from 1 ^, 2 to 5, while a chop takes a month or two and fetches from CHAP. II, E. 
Its. 5 to 20. These garments arc worn mostly by the peasant women, — 
cspMiajly at weddings .and other festive occasions, and are often g^ven as Economic, 
.a weddmg^present to the bride. They arc also exported to Ludhiana and Arts and 
.'tmntsar jn sm.all quantities, but chintz and calicoes arc taking their place, MANorAcruRKS, 
.and so this industry is rapidly d^ng out. Silk embroidaiyl 

Carpentry received an impetus from the late Rii ja Raghbfr Singh, who Carpentry, 
sent some Tarkhiins from the State to be trained .at Rurkf. These skilled 
workmen live at Sangrur and earn 8 or 9 annas a day. Their work is good, 
but they follow the ordinary patterns and have not struck out any special 
line. They make tables, chairs, almirahs, writing-cases, etc. The village 
Tarkhan is paid in kind for ordinary work, but for special work, such as 
m.aking carls, well-gear, etc., he gets 5 or 6 .annas a d.ay. The outfit of an 
ordinary c.arpcntcr costs from Rs. 13 to 30. English files, saws, and planes 
arc slowly coming into use. DAdrf town is famous for turnery. The imple- 
ments used by the turners (hharditis) and their methods are described in the 
ilonogr.aph on Wood Carving in the Punjab, 1887-88, page 1 1. They earn 
from 5 to 8 annas a d<ay. The following arc the chief articles manufactured 
by the turners of Dadri with the range of prices for each article : — 


Name ot article manulactured, 


Bed Tejj (ticqucrcd) ••• ••• 

Do. (plain) ••• •*« 

rfralcgs ... ~. 

rrfrhotAWft (pipes) ,. 

KhutiKt (wooden pegs] _ **• ••• 

SutnaiiinU and tariUt (collyiium boxej) ... 

Chesimen ... ... ... 

Toys ... .« ... ... 

Oil-pressing is done by the W/r, who numbered 3,454 in 1901. One 
»/;<f»f (to to 13 rrrr) of ritpc (jjrwu) is put into the hollow part of the 
press {iolh/t) and worked with a wooden pstlo {lath), whicli is driven by 
a .single bullock. I half a scr of hot water is mixed with the rape, and when 
it is well presied, a hole is m<ade at the bottom of the press and tiio oil begins 
to come out. This oil is lic.-ited and again poured on to the rape, while the 
Iclhu is kept warm with torches {masiinl) until all the oil is extracted from 
the rape. One maund of rape gives 12 sers ot oil and 28 sers of ihal 
(rape c.akcs). A man .and woman work the press ; two ghdnts of rape is 
a feir dJiy’.s work for one press and the workers earn from 4 to 6 ann.is. 

Other oiksccds such as sesamum, alst, etc., arc jwessed to order, 

There were 3,874 leather workers in the Slate according to the census Tanning and 
of 1901 . Tlicy m.ay he divided into three main divisions, («) the Khatlks who Icathcnrorking, 
prepare nari le.ithcr from sheep and goat skins, while dhauri is tanned .and 
prepared by the Cliamiirs thomscives ; (li) Uic Cliamfits who make shoes and , 

well-gear ; (»Vl tlie Moclils and Sarriijls who make gurgdbi and other kind of 
slioc-s. The Cliamiirs of Sangrfir and D/idrl tnhsils make good desi shoes, 
whicli arc light and flexible. The MoeWs of Sangriir town only make red 
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giirgaU heeled shoes. Both the Atii shoes and gurgahi heeled shoes are «• 
ported, but only in small quantities. Many kinds of shoes arc prepared by the 
Chamirs and Mochis of the State. The shoes prepared in DAdrt tahstl arc 
Selitti-S/tdhi, deswtUi, muttdd (with a ehaurdpanfa) and jtUa (with go/ 
chhoti panja and without heels). Others are quite plain, jddd. These arc 
generally made of sheep or goat skin dyed red or black with an inner lining of 
dhauri ; some are ornamented at the toe and round thc sides ; others arc com- 
pletely covered wljh embroidery. The price of a pair of shoes varies from 8 to 
12 annas for an ordinary pair for hard rough use, or one rupee for ri slightly 
better quality, to as mndi as Rs. 5 to 10 for an embroidered pair. The 
ornamental work is generally done by Chamiir women. The Chamfirs ol 
tahsfl Sangrdrmakc plain Punjfibf shoes of ttdri dyed red. Tliose of Sangrir 
town ornament them with embroidery work. An embroidered pjiir costs 
from Rs. 4 to 8, while a plain light pair costs one rupee, and a hard rough 
pair from 8 to 12 annas. The SarrAjfs of S.angrur town make many kinds ol 
gurgdbis, half and full boots, of different skins, for which they ask from 
Re. 1-8 to 10. Besides shoe-making they rcp.air carriage harness and 
saddlery. The Chamdrs ol tahsll Jind arc not skilled in shoe-making. 
They prepare ill-shaped Hindustdni and mundd shoes. Laced shoes are 
not as a rule kept in stock, but arc made to order. It is the custom when 
ordering a pair to be made to give an advance to tlie Sarriij, the rest of the 
price being paid on delivery. The average period for which a strong shoe 
will last is from 4 to 7 months, and if repaired, it extends to nine months. 
The boots and gurgdbit generally wear out in tliree or four months. Chaniars 
earn from 2 to 3 annas a day at shoe-making, Mochts and Sarrdj from 5 to 8 
annas. 


Paadwas or brick kilns are worked by Kumhfirs. This work includes 
the preparation of the hachchd or unbaked bricks, and the collection ol waste 
fodder, straw and sweepings [hdra harkat) for baking the bricks and slac^ 
ing them in the paadaa. The paiherds or mud brick-makers, who arc 
generally ChamArs or Chuhnis, but sometimes the Kuphfirs themselves, 
prepare the clay, working it with a spade. Large bricks yc , 

in a mould of wood or iron called a sdneha bearing a trade mars an 
tap with wooden ihdpU (tops). Small bricks are only made in gaim 
or sitickas (moulds). These bricks are burnt in the kiln. 
tahsll large bricks are made, weighing three sers each ; while in jm 
tahsll they average f zer. For large bricks the patheras are^ pai 
Rs. 100, and for small bricks Rs. 14 per 100,000, A 
make 400 large and 1,500 small bricks in a day. The Kum 
collect straw, fodder-sweepings, etc., for the pcktdvsn on their ass , 
generally without charge, and also tiplds (dried cakes of cowdun£ 
which cost Rs. 600 for a pnedwa of 300,000 large bricks. A 
is thus arranged A layer of sweepings about a foot deep is lai 
the site, and on it the sun-dried bricks are arranged with ' 

tween every two layers which is filled with sweepings and 
are left in the covering. Fire is applied from below. A kiln lor g 
bricks holds 300,000 bricks and requires four months burning, 
kiln for small bricks only holds 200,000 bricks, but „ 

burnt for the same period, f^rge bricks are generally sold at . 
per 100,000 and small ones at Rs. 100 per 1 00, oo<^ while the actua 
of large bricks is Rs. 380 and of small ones it is Rs. 5 ® P®'' ioo,ooo. 1 
town of Sangrur contractors have recently begun to prepare ® , 

“ chimney " kilns, where Purblfis and Chamdrs are employed, in tli J 
tahsll 30 pasdwas and in Sangrdr tahsfl 24 are y’., .. " „ „„nBPs 

pasdwaz are not common, as stone is generally used for building p p 
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6 i 393 KuniMrs were returned in the State at the census ot igdi# In CHAP.IIiGi 
tne towns and large villages they generally work at brick-making, but _ — , 
sometimes make pottery, toys, etc. In villages they generally make Economic, 
earthenware. Arm and 

MAKUFACTUSeS. 

TIic method ot manufacturing earthen vessels is described on Brick-maktaB. 
pages 2—1 1 of the " Monogrnpli on the Pottery and Glass Industries of the 
I unjab, i890'9i.” In this State two potters, jointly, can prepare 25 vessels 
ruily, and thus in J 5 days they ran prepare 375 vessels as detailed below 
burnt in an ifai (small kiln) which requires three daj’s' firing 


Nsiae of the vesseL 

Nnmber. 

Price, 

Rate. 




Ra. A. P. 


fpilcJifn) 00. <•* 

- 

» 7 S 

8 0 0 

g pies each. 

///-<fft<imiIlpola) 

... 

too 1 

1 9 Q 

3 pies each. 

(small bU$s!i for drinking) 

M* 

too 

040 

3 .innu per too. 


In this work a family of five persons can earn 9 annas on an average per 
day. Besides working in pottery they supply clay for building purposes, 
and carry grain and other articles on asses from village to village. They 
.lUo carry the corn from the fields at harvest Gmc. A KunihSr with eight 
donkeys can c.arn I2 annas daily. 

Section F.— Commerce and Trade. 


No statistics for the general trade of the State arc available. Sangrdr, Expoiis And Im- 
JInd and DfidrI arc the local centres of the grain trade, .and Mc-ssrs. Ralli iw*'- 
Brothers and other firms send agents there. Refined sugar .and rice arc 
imported from Muzailarnagar, Bareilly and Fyr.ibSd : cloth from DcHii and 
Ludhiana ; bronre and br.afs vessels from Mur.Ad.ab.H RewAti, PatiSIa .and 
J.ag.adhrf; gold and silver Lace from Palidia and Delhi ; and glass bracelets 
(eiiiris) from Patilila .and Ludhilina. Colton is exported from the town of 
jfnd to RohLak and Ildnsf, jfAj to Sundm and Tohina, sarsen and indigo to 
Dcllii. From the town of Dldrl W;>« is largely cxi»rlod with a smaller 
quantity of barley andgr.am,' 

Section G.--Means of Communications. 


The Ludhi(inB-Dlmr(-J(ikh.al Railway passes through talisfl Sangrdr Raneys, 
and has a station at S.aiigriSr town. Tins rallw.ay, 79 milc.s in 
icnglli, av.as ronslruclcd at the expense of the JInd and hlAlcr Kotia 
Darbdrs, who contributed ^tlis .and jllb of the cost respectively, 
it was opened on the lotli of April 1901 and is worked by 
Ihc Nortli'Wcstcrn Railway for 55 per cent, of the gross earnings. The 


I Tip iBtilifldi cl nkinnluB buMoc'., bnlli, sliccp 0116 goils, nnd the proctsj ol lannine, dyclnE 
...t mVnitinr hiilM Af® dMcribnlln Ibc Monograph on llio U-itlier Industry ot tho Punjnb, 
•n, nsm 16— SO. Thr metliod of preparing diitcrent kinds of shots, gurgM boots, and 
he tools «•» Iml*'"*'"'*’ also described in the Afonograph, 
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CHAP. II. G« capital outlay to the end of June 1903 was Rs. 42,73,166, which givcsait 

r.„rrLi„ average cost ofRs. 54,325 per mile, The following statement shows the 
bconomic. working 


MUNICATIONS, 





Railirays. 

ist half 
1902, 

jst half 
1903. 

Differ 

cnct. 


Miles, 

Miles. 

Miles 

Pet cent. 

Mean mileage worked ... ... 

78 6G 

yS'Cd 

••1 

(M 

Train mileage ». .» m. 

C8,p6o 

67.223 

“ «. 73 S 

-yja 

i 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Gross earnings ... ... 

>. 97.^43 

1 . 49 A 28 

48,41s 

-94.47 

Working expenses at Js' pet cent. 

1,08,814 

82,183 

26,629 

- 24'47 

Nett earnings ... 

89.029 

67.243 

21,786 

- 24'47 

Percentage o( return to Darbdra on capi. I 

2*03 

«‘S 7 


i*» 

tal outlay, 


i 

-• 46 j 



RBSalig of rail* 
way extension. 


The percentage of nett profits on the capital outlay for the year 1902*03 

was thus 3'6 o . The 
figures in the margin 
show the gross earnings, 
the number of passengers 
of the various classes 
carried, including police 
and troops, and the ton- 
nage of goods for the ist 
half year of igos* 
total number of passengers 
(256,590) consisted of 483 
1st class; 1,322 2nd 
class; 4,156 intermediate, 
and 250,629, 3rd class, 
and the tonnage of goods 
of 42,719 tons of merchandise; 358 tons of railway material ; 8,398 tons of 
ordinary and 77 tons of military stores. 

The Southern Punjab Railway passes through the Jfnd tahsil for 
25 miles, with stations at Jind, Kinfina and Juldna. This line was opened 
on the I oth of November 1 897. The State has no share in it. The RewSrf- 
Ferozepore Railway runs through tahsil Dddrf for 14 miles, with stations 
at Charkhf-Dadrf and Manheru. In this line also the State has no share. 

The railways have been effectual in diminishing the hardships of 
famine, especially in the insecure tract of Dndrf. Grain is easily transport- 
ed and the facility of transport tends to equalise prices. The construction 
of the Ludhiina-Dhfirf-JSkhal line afforded great relief to the famine- 
stricken population of the State in >899-1900. The other lines have d evelop- 
ed trade in the towns of Sangrur and Jind. At Sangriir a grain-market has 
been opened where wheat, gram, etc., are collected from the neighbouring 
villages for export, and rince the opening of the Southern Punjab Railway 
cotton mills have been started at Jind. Dadri, however, has suffered, as its 
trade has gone to BhawAnf since the opening of the Rewarf-Ferozepore line 

*Ths sliate of total reeeipb to be paid to the North. Western Raitiray (ct working the 
line has lately been reduced to ju per cent. 



Gross 

earnio^a 

Number of 
passengers. 

Tonnageot 

goofU. 


Rs. 


Tons. 

Coaching ... 

Goods ... 

Telegraph ... 

Sundries ... 

82,389 

63.934 

340 

S«S 

236,390 

•Vf 

Si,SS 2 

Hi 

••• 

Total 

1,49,428 

t«l 
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The tabic below shows the principal roads in the State together with CHAP. H, G, 
the halting places' on route Eco^Si^ilo. 


1 


IK 

l> 

6 


Roadj. 

1 

Hailing places. 

JC 

V 

e 

Remarks. 

e 



C 9 

Q 


1 

Sasj^urtivlisfl— 




Sangrdr to Palitlx .m 

BhiwSfillgarh (PalUU 

3 S 

MeUlled. Lies in jfnd territory 


Sta(e}o 

1 

tor 7 miles and then enters 
Patiila Slate. Constructed in 




1S67-70. 

Siegrur to Kctla ... 

Dhdrf (PaliJIi Slate) ... 

SO 

Metalled. 

Sanj;rllr 10 NSbha - 

Qhiilw^n nnd ChhfnUwiUa 

so 

Melalled for S miles. 

(Patiita Stale). 



Sarjrdf to Kollrin... 

BAtwihflr .H 

6 

Partly metalled 

Sar;^r to BadrukliAn 

•M 

s 

Unmctallcd. 

Sinjidf to Jlnd •« 

Khcrl, M.ahUn and 

6 g 

Melalled for IS miles heyond 

Maur,ln, 

which there Is only a SatheH 
path. Conslrncled in tSyo— 73. 



Station road from j 


I 

Melalled. 

Sangn’tlownlolhei 
lailnay station. 




Jlnd bhsd— 




Stilionroid from Jlnd 


2 

Melalled. 

(own to the fsd* 
wiy stsUon. 




Jfnd to Safidon ... 

Jdmnf, Bodha Khcci ... 

at 

Unmctallcd. 

Jfnd to HdnsI 

Rim R.ti, Raglhal Nir- 


Do. 

naond. 



Jfnd lo Rohtah 

K.inln,i, Julina, Zafar- 
gath Simar, Kharenlf 

3 S 

Do. 


(Drilish). 


Do. 

]ff.d to Malisn 

hlihvi, Jhamola .» 

e 4 

Jfnd to Kailhal •• 

Kandala, Nigorai Kalhi* 

40 

Do. 

na (British). 



DJdfllahsll- 



1 

DJdtf lojhajjar .» 

... 

12 

Unmctalled, sandy. 

Dldrt (o KdnAud m 

Maodaula •» 

>2 

Do. 

D/ldrf to Dliawinf •« 

«•» 

II 

Do. 

Station read from 
Didriloirn to the 

••• 

1 

Metalled. Constructed in 
iSgS-gy. 

railway station. 
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iMojtot Ihc halting places noted ore mere villages withont any rarrf/ or dtic bimga. 
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CHAP, n, G, metalled roads which are under the State Public Works Depart- 

— ’ ' ment {Garh ICaptdnt) arc generally good, but the unmctallcd roads ate bad. 
Economic. The unmctallcd roads in tahsil Jind and in the canal-irrigated areas oi 
MaansorCoM- ]ind and Sangrdr become swampy during the rainy season, and bullock 
uuHicAWoHs. carts have great difficulty in getting through, even with twice the ordinary 

Roais. number of bullocks, llie \'illage paths are narrow and in some places 

run behveen hedges. In tahsil Dddrf, and especially in the Biihinwalf rVnyi 
(tahsil Sangrdr) the roads arc sandy, and during the hot weather the drifted 
Sand makes the road hard to distinguish from the surrounding country. 
Ferries. There arc two ferries on the Ghaggar in tahsil Sangrdr,— one .at 

UsmAnpur and the other near the village of Nanhcra on the Kailhal roai 
These arc maintained by the State during the rainy season, and managed 
in the months of SAwan and Bhadon by malldhs, avho charge 2 annas a 
person. 


Rest-houses. _ Tire State guest-house at Saogrur, called the Krishan Bagh Kolhi, 
lies in the Krishan Garden. It is under the management of the Superintend- 
ent of the Reception Department, assisted by a staff of servants. There is 
also a rest-house at Sangrlir built this year, At Jind, Safidon and Dddri 
certain portions of the forts arc used for the accommodation of State 
guests. British Canal Department rest-houses have been built at Jind, 
Safidon and RAm Raf. There arc hatldis in the larger villages and sarais 
at the towns of Jind, Sangrur and DAdrf. 

T°»/ j M Prior to 1885 the State maintained 8 post offices at Sangrur, Bnlan- 

cfPat^B"' ^ Kularan, Jind, Safidon, Zafargarh, DAdrf and Badhra. These were 
managed by a Munsarim attached to the Dcodhf Mualla, and Jind stamps 
and post-cards were used within the State limits. There were also British 
post offices at Jind and DAdrf. On the 15th July 1885 a postal convention 
was effected between the Imperial post office and the State, to fiicilitate 
the mutual exchange of correspondence, parcels, insured .irticles and money 
orders. The British post offices at Jind and DAdrf were abolished and the 
management ol the State post offices placed under a Stale Postmaster- 
General, two post offices of exchange, the Imperial post office at Ambala 
and the State office at Sangrur being authorized to deal with articles 
giving rise to accounts. Postage stamps, post-cards and envelopes, sur- 
charged " Jind State ’’ are supplied by the Imperial Government to the State 
at cost price. There are now 8 post offices located as follows 


Head oOlce, 

Sub.oiliccs, 

Btanrrh oiliccs. 

Sangrdr (i9t Class) „. 

«W 

... 

Bilinwilf, Klilirin. 

]{hd(2ndClaSs) 

•H 


Julina, 

Didr! (3rd Class) ... 

••t 


Bidhfa. 


Telegraph lines run along the railways and there is a Government tele- 
graph office at SangrAr, which was opened on the ist September 1893. It 
belongs to the State, but is under the management of the British Government. 
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Section H.— Famine 


CHAP. II, H.’ 


With the rest of the Punjab the State suffered from the famines 
of 1783. 1803, 1812, 1824 and 1833. That of 1860-61 also affected 
tne btatc, especially D-tdri tihsil, and half a year’s revenue was remitted, 
while advances for the purchase of .cattle and seed were made in Dadrf. 
In 1869-70 a fodder-famine caused great losses of cattle, a fifth of the 
revenue was remitted in Jind tahsfl, and advances were made again in Dadrf. 
In 1877-78 the scarcity was more severe and was met by loans and advances 
from the State banks. In 1883-S4 a fodder-famine caused groat losses of 
cattle and the revenue Avas largely suspended. In 1896 famine re-appeared 
and Rs. 27,500 were allotted for relief works, 7,000 maunds of grain dis- 
tributed as advances for seed, and Rs. 3,000 spent in charitable relief, and 
though the scarcity w.'is intensified in 1897, the losses were not severe. 
In 1S99 the CTOps failed again, before the people had time to recover from 
the effects of the preceding famines and the State expended Rs. 50,000 on 
relief works, of which three-fifths were allotted to Dadrf. These works 
only employed some 2,000 souls, and it was accordingly resolved to 
roncentrate the famine-stricken people on the Ludhiana-Dhurf-JSkhal 
Railway, where nearly 7,000 wore employed for 17 months at a cost of over 
R-s. 40,000. Poor-houses were also opened and relief given privately at a 
co^t of ne,irIyRs. 16,000, excluding the expenditure on additional dispen- 
saries and the relief of immigrants. On the conclusion of the famine 


are given below. 


Tahsil Didrf, the arid .and s<andv tract on the borders of Rajpfitana, has Famint hisioiy.“ 
suffered more than any other p.art of the State from the famines which have 
from lime to time afflicted the country, and its people (the Bfigrfs especial- 
ly) arc often obliged to lc.ivo their homes owing to the scarcity of water and 
food. In experience of the aculcr evils of famine, Jind talisll, which 
adjoins the HissJrand Kolit.ik Districts, comes next to D.idri, Avhile S.ingrur, 
which lies in the Miilwa, has suffered least. Although the construction 
of railway.s, roads and can.als b.ns lessened the risk of wholesale starvation, 
the chances of famine have still to be reckoned with. The first chdlfaS, 

famine, of which wo have much information, is that of 1783 A.D,, 
known .as the Misn h&l or famine of Sambat 1840. A large part of 
the State w.xs depopulated. The previous ^cars, Sambats 1838 _ and 
1839, had been dry and the harvests ^or, but in 1840 they failed entirely. 

The tanks and ponds (;Wmw) ran dry, thousands of nxittlo died of starvation 
and thirst, and most of the villages were deserted, only the larger ones here 
and there retaining a few inhabitants. The people lived on kair fruit (find) 
ami a fruit called l&nso in lieu of grain, and the cattle were kept alive on 
the lc.ivcs and bark of the /iff, hair, beri and other trees. D.idri tahsfl 
c suffered most and Jind somewhat less. 

"5 to 6^ Prices rose to the rates noted in the 

Gram StoC margin. In Sambat 1841 there w.'is 

BiiJry ... .» d to 7 rain and the effects of the famine be- 

® gan to disappear. In Samb-at 1S60-61 180344 A.D. 

there w!is insuflleicnt min for tlie kliarif and rabf crops, both of 
which failed entirely. The cultivators, mostly Bigris and Bangrlis, 
cmigr.'itcd to the MSlwa or across the Jumna. The rcm.imder kept 
body and soul together by eating tind and bdma, but many of the 
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1812 A. D, 

■S24 A. D, 


i86aA.D; 
1869-70 A.D. 


1878 A, D. 


>879 A.D. 
*883 A.D. 


yomir 

Biijrd 

Pulses and mm 
Wheat 


Strtfcrtti^ce, 

... 7 

••• G 

5 

“• 4 toS 


1833 A.D, 


1837 a.d; 

iSfio-di A,D, 


Whc.at,gram,pulsi"*^7"^"’ 

Harley ^ 


Large numbers of cattle also died owing 
to the scarcity of fodder. Prices rose 
as shown in the margin. The famine oi 
Sambat 1869-70 affected the Stale but 
slightly. Prices rose to 8 or 9 rerj per 

lasted a shnrt lim.. ar. 1881 

AsirhtLS?uc lT‘ • sl'oivers in the months of Jethand 

Asarh there was no ram and the crops withered, but the last year’s stack 

supported the cattle. The leaves and 
the bark of trees also helped. Prices 
stood as noted in the margin. In Sambat 
c, , . o , , t*’*^*^ "’ 3 s sc.arcity. Tlie autumn 

InrrUv entirely and the tw-o harvests produced 

unnp.^e fn Iium.in life and cattle 

nn? ^ to have been inconsiderable. Fodder was procurable at the rate of 
sufferpd m Srain was .also to be h.ad, but the cultivators 

f'c 1894 tlicre was scarcity, but it was not severe, 

trirtu^ ffi (I n™ W more severe in the Bagarand Bingar 

In T* the poorer people began 

a wVnfn * Sambat 1916a few showers fell and then no rain fell for 

nin an 1 tlic beginning of jeth and Asarh Sambat 1917 there was 

■■’^tcr that again no rain fell, .and the crops all 
hill en£n *!'*i harvests failed. Thousands of c.aUlc perished, 
remiiip 1 «• "^*^*^*^ pasturage there. The Stale 

rcveS ™ ti^®'' for the purclmsc of oxen and seed. The hand 

revenue was suspended, and collections in kind substituted for c.ash. The 

ScTspcrniice, ®tato also distributed food to the 

poor. In the middle of Jeth Sambat 
I 1918 there was good rain, and the famine 

g bi^an to disappear. Prices in this 

Thn r P , famine stood as shown in the margin. 

Deriqbp.1 inT.i. was very fatal to cattle and thousands 

fallu nf J Sambat 1925 there were only one or two slight 

croDS wlihp’r^j * \ further rain fell, so that the 

afferiprl In altogether, though rabf sowings were 

remitled in Ti T? ?" irrigated lands. One-fifth of the revenue was 
lanrl rn,» ^ advances were granted in Dadrf. The 

V nue collections were suspended throughout the State. Poor- 
™ Sers per rupee, houses wcrc also Opened. In Asauj 

Gra^\„S'batley fsappeared. 

TliP fn • Prices stood as noted m the margin. 

Sambat 1934 iras more disastrous than those of Samb<at 
inii rt «*" Sumbat’ 1933 the yield was an average one, but in Sambat 
rnriii Kharil crops failed entirely. There was great loss of live-stock, .as 
for not procurable, or when obtainable, 7 or 8 JitUts of fowtir sold 

a rupee. The State banks were allowed to advance money on loan to 
Sen per rupee, Baviinddrs, and iakdvi advances were 

Wheat ... jj ' niadc in the burdni villages. In Sam- 

bat 1935 rain fell, and the people began 
*’“'ses ”■ *9 - to recover from the effects of the famine. 

Bdjri^ ,3 , The prices stood as noted in the margin. 

■l he spring harvest of &mbat 1940 was a very poor one. The summer 
and winter rains of Sambat 1941 also failed, and in the drier tracts of Jfnd 
and DAdrf tahsils there were no crops. The grass famine was acute, and 


Jmdr, idjrd and 
pulses 
Wheat ... 

Glam and barley 
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tl.c caKlc liad lo lie driven off lo the hills, whence many never returned, CHAP. 11 Hi' 
Sfrt tft tii’-et, and the loss of biilloelis .and cows was _ — 

re « s'* very great. The policy of giving liberal ^oonomlo. 

Gn^.b’.r'.ty, H/rJard suspensions was adopted by the State. Fahike. 

Ve'-n ' Z Z C Prices stood .as noted in the m.argin. 

The effects of the f.amine of Sambat 1953 iFsSA.D. 
were .y severe in J(nd .as in the rest of the Punj.ab. Tlic D.arbar devoted 
nllc.aiion to the relief of the famine-stricken population, and was encouraged 
thereto by the Punjab (lovernmcnt in its letter No. 35, dated loth February 
1S95. As tiMial, almsgiving had begun before its receipt, and after it 
Ks. 27,500 were santlioncd for hirninc relief works, which were started as 
follows .— 


f (i) Pindira tank exc.avation. 

In l.ahsll ]lnd' ... (2) Mct.alling of a ro.ad from the 

I station to the town of 

L Jfnd. 

In t.disil l).idri ... ... Metalling the road from the 

station to the town of Dddri. 

Ill (alisfl Sangriir ... Building of the Jubilee Hospibal 

and the P.alacc Kolhf. 


<lralt 0: tin: ramme v.<Kie irom me riinj.aii ijovetiiiiiein, j\.a. in .iuuiiidii 
to ilir ‘.am .allolt'd for public relief works, was granted .as a relief fund. 

Fo-ldcr w.tv very scarce, Imi tlicrc was no great loss of cattle, as they were 
tahcii to the tr.ans-Juinna tracts and elsewhere. The ppulalion of the 
V • /r utf suffered but little front starvation, 

y-r,. aad the loss of life w.as insignilic.ant. 

■'iflturl'j' ' '■ ,i. (> Prices were as noted in the margin, 

tvt's! .- 7 In As.arh .Sambat 193.} tlicrc w.as rain, iBsyA.D. 

and the kharif crops were rown, but swarms of lorusls visited the State .and 
d’-ma'-ed the rroiis to such an extent tli.at not a green leaf w.as to he seen, 

" and the yield of tlic kharif w.as very 

"-VrrAt'/f-' -. ^13 * .'W.anty. The AaVeKi r.abi crops also hailed 

^«iT«fr,lrtUfi’i.!-t‘, for want of rain, but there w.as no loss of 

iir<li;rani ... 8 r.attlc. Prices .stood as noted in the 

V,Vi! ... ... 7 niivrgin. In Sambat 1955 there av.as no 1699 A.D. 

..«,od rain and the yi<dd was only .average. Fodder w.as b.wdy si^iricnl 
iV a ‘.-.ason: .and the effects of this .and of the recent famine 0 Sambtil 
irisa liad not dis.ppearcd when the terrible f.amine of b.ambal 1956 1859 A.D. 
drrastated tlte Slate. The kli.arif failed .alto,gclher and fodder became 
virv-earrc. The c.alllc were driven to the lulls and tr.ans-Jumn.a tracts 
in. catch of fodder. The popul.ation of the .area aneclcd bv the famine 
as tfV).707 touls, and the grain stores in the Stale had sunk my 
ow owin ' to ll-n Pfn'ious f.amincs. The construction of Ike Ludliifina- 
UhurMfikkd Kailsm, however, gave much relief to he bl.arving people in 
lahstl .Sangriir. The D.arhdr s-anclioncd a sum of Ks.^ 50^000 for famine 
Idicf ;l‘i follow;. :-lo tahsll Jfnd Rs. 15,000. Sangriir Ks. 5.000, D.'idr i 

rTVf VorAiotlloa of the Southern Faniab Rnil'wy abo fiavo tmplojmcntlolbiipoor 
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Rs. 30,000, and tlie following relief works were started : — 

In talisfl Jfnd ... Repairs of the roads lending to Rim Rii, 
Zafargiirh and Juliina. 

In tahsil Dtidri ... The town tank excavation, and metalling 
the roads of the town. 

In tahsil Sangnir ». Brick kiln works ; repirs of the road 
round the town; and a (f/wi cxcara* 
tion. 

The relief works in tahsils Jind and D.idri were kept open for about 
two months, during which the average daily numbers of persons employed 
were 665 and 1,321 respectively. These numbers were considered wjr 
small in comparison with the number of famine-stricken poplc, and it 
was thought proper to collect as many as would work at Sangnir, furnish- 
ing them with provisions for the journey, and set them to work on the 
construction of the Dhuri-JAklial Railway. For this purpose a ndtim of 
famine works was appointed luth a staff. The sum of Rs. 2,030 was 
disbursed in provisions for the journey, and 4,700 people were collected 
at Sangnir. The contracts for ballast, etc., were taken up by the ndsiw, 
and the famine-stricken persons employed on the railway and other works 
from the beginning of September 1899 to the end of January 1901, an 
expenditure of Rs. 40,292 being incurred by the State. 7,762 people ivcre 
thus supported. The statement below show s the details 




' *3 



i 

Month. 

Relict work. 

Si 

; B > ' 
ge 1 

c 

s 


► Vg 
a 

V 



9 

r 

*0 

G 

0 

CU 

y, 

(si 

Salaries 

0 

2 

0 

H 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

October i8gg ... 

Tank excavation, road re- 
pairs. 

i,i6s 

. t,=iS 

4 ' 

1,256 

November iSgg 

Tdnk excavation, road rc* 

1,014 

1.596 

40 

1,635 


pairs, brick-kiln works. 



December iSgg... 

1 Brick-kiln works, railway 

1 construction works. 


1,531 

100 

1,331 

January igoo im 

Railway construction works 

4=4 

470 

i,eSo 

1,674 

32 

1,706 

Februery iqoo ... 

Ditto 

IaS 77 

22 

1.599 

March igoo ... 

3 rick-ki!n works, railway i 

3,546 

1B5 

3 , 73 ‘ 

April igoo ... 

and ballast works, i 



Ditto 

604 

6S7 

4 , 1=5 

S14 

4,339 

Maj 1900 

Railway, ballast works, tank 

7,735 

316 

7,951 

June igoo ... 

excavation. 



Railway works, tank cxca- 
v^ion, brick-kiln works. 
Raihvay and ballast works. 

534 

6,135 

317 

6jSa 

July igoo ' ... 

374 

3,907 

SOS 

4,113 

Aujrnsl igoo ... 

brick-kiln works. 



Railway and balUst works 

3=2 1 

24s 

104 

29 

1,893 

177 

2,07a 

September igoo 
October iQoo ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 1 


200 

203 

2,119 

6 si 

November looo 

Ditto 1 

348 

182 

530 

December igoo 

Ditto 

364 

IIS 

479 

January 1901 

■ Ditto j 

•rt I 

363 

28 I 

392 


Total ... i 

7,76s 

38,115 


40,293 


/ 
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methods were .idoplcd for relieving the poor. Poor-houses CHAP. If. H 
Sangrtlr and Didrf. The Sangrdr jwor-house w.is _ 
vle^nA J{! '??•?! /‘‘"i n’’® P®*”" Po««-J'0“se in rgoo, when the Rilja Economics 
lahsll and found the people of the Bdg.ir in great F.iKiKt. 
istress. The statement below shows the details of the expenditure in the 
iHO poor-houses and the number relieved:— 


Moktii. 

SAN'CBua Foaa.iiousE. 

Daoi!i rooa-nausE. 

Number of poor. 

Expenditure o f 
food. 

M 

(1 

•1 

3<! 

S3 

f! 

•S 0. 

s 

Total. 

Number of poor. 

£ 

u 

*0 . 

0 

K*- 

bl 

K 

0 

h 

C 9 

f* •; 

«> e 

Jg. 

5 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

From 23th Sep. 

240 

445 

140 

565 





temher to the 









end o{ October 







1 


1899. 









November .« 

soo 

375 

123 

497 

•" i 

... 

... 


December 1899 

too 

193 

1*4 

317 


... 

M. 

••• 

Janiioiy 1900 

13s 

*33 

*48 

479 

**9 

•»* 

.. 


Febtury 1900 ... 

3'S 

476 

119 

595 

141 

564 

G4 

6:3 

March igoo ... 

333 

87* 

*43 

•.»S 

920 

>ri5S 

119 

>.574 

April 1900 

300 

£(3 

269 

9” 

>.04* 

1,63* 

91 

1.753 

May 1900 

aSs 

451 

209 

C60 

803 

t.754 

S: 

1,835 

June 190a ra 

220 

362 

tS2 

544 

>,6So 

4,184 

! iic 

4,23a 

]uty 1900 «• 

200 

300 

*34 

534 

2pl21 

9.685 

113 

9,77s 

Aus«st 1903 

s» 

«5' 

*97 

448 

502 

665 

1 77 

745 

September 1900.. 

S8 

>35 

115 

250 

*5 

8 

S3 

91 

October 1900 

23 

toS 

s$t 

359 

•M 



«• 

November 1900 ... 

97 

57 

37 

94 

- 

1 

- 

- 

December tgoo >. 

S 

>7 

-7 

44 

■ 

*** 



Totil (ot 

SA76 

. 4.S17 

s,CiS 

7.43* 

7.593 

12,9:7 

745 

13672 


Boiled gram {hail!) was distributed in the evening among the 
immigrants (who a%-craged 99 dailj) passing through bangriir town. 
At Jtad town fot the administration of this relief there was a fen- 
chajati saddbart (dmlv distribution of alms). Half a sfr of wheat or 
"ram per bead ^Tas distributed daily among aged and infirm persons, 
and women living in parda. The Etalcmcnt below shows the amount 
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of the grain distributed thus in the llircclalisils:-- 


[Part A. 


Month. 

Mumber oC 
perso Q s 
relieved 

Amount oE 
grain. 



0 

e 

re 

r 

IM 

S n 

*5 ^ 

ttJZ 

d** 

V) 

i 

0 

h 




Mds. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

From 16th December tSmio 15th 

59 

19 

fig 

13 


January igoo. 







February igoo ... 

••• 

iga 

74 

282 

>9 

501 

March rgoo 

... 

siS 

So 

282 

>9 

301 

April igeo ... 


304 

MS 

346 

eS 

374 

May tgoo ... 


3=5 

123 

4 >S 

oS 

443 

June igoo ... 

- 

225 

So 

sfii 

19 

A 

July 1900 ... 


sig 

82 

267 

>9 

s86 

August igoo ... 

•M 

94 

36 

114 

.0 

1=4 

September igoo ■» 


so 

17 

44 

to 

54 

Total 

... 

>>(iS 4 

623 

2,oSo 

ifiS 

2,245 


Two dispensaries were established for the treatment of faminc-stnete 
sick in the poor-houses and attached to the Famine Department. W 
statement below shows the expenditure of these dispensaries, etc. 


Mo.ntii. 

Sanokuk DtsrBNSARy. 

Dadbi Dispensarv. 

Number of pa* 
tients. 

Average death 
rate. 

Expenditure in 
medicines. 

Salaries. 

a 

«*« 

0 

1“= 

a.“ 

p— 

z 

J: 

d 

0 

*0 

0 

to , 

ti V 

> ** 

< 

Medicines. 

Cl 

■5 

■a 

i/> 



Per cent. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Per cent. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

December iSgg •« 

SI 

476 


25 

i«i 

... 

Ill 

•11 

January igoo ... 

45 

rfifi 

•*« 

45 

Ml 


**c 

111 

February igOO ... 

23 

4'34 

23 

45 

20 

iSoo 

•If 

7 

March tgoo «. 

9 

4-66 

It* 

45 

35 

I7-I4 

23 

15 

April igoo 

126 

2-17 

XI 

45 

93 

2S'8o 

3t 

15 

May igoo «. 

iig 

6 -S 6 

>3 

45 

39 

487 * 

ft 

IS 

June igoo » | 

92 

lO'Sfi 

6 

45 

S 2 

S>’9= 

4 

IS 

July tgoo ~. 

49 

4-48 


45 

74 

47*29 

30 

15 

1 

August tgoo ra 

44 


23 

45 

26 

1 

3*84 1 

6 

15 

September igoo ». 

83 

7*23 

IS 

45 

3 



3 

October tgoo «. 

. 30 

10 

18 

45 

IM 

... 

•*« 

... 

November igoo .» 

4 

•as 

'9 

45 


... 

•M 

~ 

Total 

... 

4 «*• 

118 

$20 

... 

... 

... 

xoo 
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The BAgns were the first to immigrate into the State, and they CHAP, il, H« 
thronged the streets of the towns, begging in crowds. Thw were located — 
at the Gurdadra NanakyAna and Royal Cemetery. The infirm and children Economic, 
were given food and boiled gram, while others, who were able Fauins. 
to work, were employed on relief works, and this arrangement proved 
sufficient to lessen the public distress. In September the daily total of 
persons relieved amounted to 1 12 and that of the old and infirm living od 
charity to 226. 


The figures in the 
margin show the daily 
total of people on relief 
work and numbers of 
immigrants and emi- 
grants. Most of the 
emigrants to Delhi and 
Hissar were Bagris of 
Dadrt tahsd, and the 
remainder were Bdng- 
nU of the bdrdni tracts 
in tahsil Jfnd. On the 
receipt of information 
from the Commissioner 
of Delhi that JInd State 
emigrants were in Bri- 
tish poor-houses and 
on relief works, arrangements for bringing them back to the Stete were 
made by the Darbdr, and they were employed on relief works or’ admitted 
into the State poor-houses as the case might be. The emigrants were 
chiefly menials. It cost the State Rs. >,542-7-0 in food and railway 
fares to bring them back. The continuous famines had reduced the 
sminddrs and tenants, especially those of Dadri tahsil, to such poverty, 
that they were quite unable to obtain seed and meet the^ other expenses 
for the coming crop. His Highness sanctioned (akdvi advances for 
food-grain, seed-grain, oxen, camels and fodder. The table below shows 
tlie takivi .advances thus made at both harvests:— 



lUMICRANTS. 


PlACES. 

Persons liv- 
ing on 
charity. 

Employed 
on works. 

Emigrants. 

HissSr 

63 

27 

Sry 

Dellii 

... 

- 

437 

Bikiner ... 

I2t 

43 


Others ... 

82 

42 

MS 

Total ... 

2C6 

fl 2 

J. 2 S 4 




Tahsil Jihd. 

Dadri. 

Sancrdr. 

Total. 

Details of aids. 


79 villages. 

184 villages. 

33 villages. 

296 villages. 

Oxen m 


Rs. 

3,14s 

Rs. 

2,595 

Rs. 

... 

Rs. 

4,737 

Camels ... 



3,055 

••• 

3.055 

Secd'grain ••• 


... 

2,962 

••• 

2,962 

»«* 


2,159 

13,581 


> 5.740 

Miscellaneous expenditure 

... 

•II 

1,070 

••• 

IfiJO 

Pay ... 

... 

52 

••• 

••• 

sa 

Cash tor wages ... 

•W 

34,589 

9>,943 

4,024 

«, 3 o. 5 Sfi 

Total 

• It 

38,942 

1,15,206 

4,024 

1,58,172 
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The statement below shows the whole famine relief expenditure in*, 
curred by the State:— 



■ Details of expenditure. 

Dmins OF FAHINF. SELIFF. 

Wages. 

Miscellaneous. 

Salaries. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Relief works ... 

38,11s 

... 

2,177 

40,29: 

SangrlSr poo^Ilause ... 

4,817 

1,291 

*,324 

7,43: 

DidrI poor-house '... 

12928 

522 

192 

13,67: 

Monthly distribution of grain 

2,0S0 

... 

16s 

2,245 

Snngrdr famine dispensary ... 

118 

... 

S20 

C38 

Dddrf famine dispensary ... 

96 

... 

too 

196 

Provisions and (arcs for emi-* 
grants. 

I.S4S 

... 

•• 

1,54: 

TaiAvl advances ... 

i.S 8 ,i 20 


s» 

1,58, '72 

Allowances made to the fa* 
mine staff. 

2,S20 

• M 

..t 

2,520 

Total M. j 

2,20,336 

1,843 

4,330 

■ 2,26,709 



CHAFTEE IIL-ADMINISTEATIVE. 


Section A.— General Administration— Administrative 
Divisions. 

The State of Jfnd is divided iillo two tiisdmals, Sangrdr and Jmd. 
Sangrur comprises only one tahstl, also called Sangrur, and has its head- 
quarters at Sangrur, the capital of the State. It includes all the scattered 
territory of ti\ 3 tpargana. 

The nisdmal of Jmd is divided into two talisUs, — ^Jind, which comprises 
Ihe/flrjflBfl of Jfnd, and tahsil Dtidrf, which includes all the compact 
pargana of that name. These two tahsik, which are separated by foreign 
territory, though each forms a compact block, have their respective head- 
quarters at Jfnd, the andent capital of the State, and at Dadrf. 

Under the old system of administration the offices at the capital and 
immediately under the Raja's control were those of the Diad», Addkli, 
Mir MmsM or Foreign Secretary, Bakhshi or Pay Master and Mtinsiff. 
The Taltsilddrs carried on the general administration of the taksik or 
collectoratcs, and also exerdsed some judicial functions. There were no 
written regulations, though, in cases relating to religious matters, the State 
Panditd or Dharm Shdstri was consulted. In the reign of Ri ja Sardp 
Singh a few dastdr-vl-amak were compiled, and in 1930 Sambat RSja 
Raghbfr Singh had codes for every office {sarklUa) and the kirkhdna or 
private office issued. There was no State treasury, all disbursements 
being made by a banker, who charged half an anna per rupee as bis 
remuneration, and the cash salaries were disbursed twice a year, the State 
offidals receiving their daily allowances {rasad) in kind once a month. 
In 1893 Sambat Rija SarCp Singh established a regular treasury and 
constituted the two nisdfnats of Sangrur and Jind. Under his system 
appeals la^ from the Bdsim to the Addlat (Superior Court) in criminal, to 
the Muustffm civil, and to the Diwdn in revenue cases, and R£ja R^hbfr 
Singh after his accession in Sambat 1919 greatly extended and systema- 
tized the working of these principles. In Sambat 1931 he established the 
lil&s Kkds or royal tribunal in which all importarit cases were heard and 
determined. Thus the Ndsims were empowered to pass sentences of one 
year’s imprisonment and Rs, 100 fine, and the Addlati sentences of twice 
that period and amount. In civil cases Taltsilddrs were empowered to try 
suits in which the subject-matter did not exceed Rs. 10 in value, the 
Ndsim's jurisdiction being limited to Rs. 100 and the Sadr Mwnsifs to 
Rs. 500. In revenue cases the Ndsims disposed of cases within their 
powers on the reports of the Taltsilddrs, referring those not within their 
cognizance to the Diwdit, who in turn referred important cases to the Jjlis 
Khds. Cases in which either or botli the parties are not subjects of the Rfija 
of Jfnd were to be heard by the Foreign Minister. After the death of Raja 
Raghbfr Singh a Munsiff was appoints in each tahsil, but they have been re- 
moved by the present Rdja and the Ndsims are now invested with Mtinsip' 
powers. ’ Various reforms have been made by the present Rija. Before his 
accession, executive and judicial functions were not separated, and he con- 
stituted the head office or ‘ Sadr-dld executive ' and ' Sadr-dld high court 
but these offices were soon amalgamated, and on February aoth, 1903! fused 
into one, designated the Sad/’dld simply. This office is composed of four 
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_ 1 . ’ ‘ officials who act collectively as well as individually. When 

Administra- acting collectively they arc called the k&mil commillcc and their work 15 
tivQ. divided into three branches, as follows ; — 


General 

Ad.MIKISTI!A- 

TION— 

TticSodE.alAi 


I. 

1. Political and Foreign Department (J'linsAf A’Aitna) nlth the departments suhanlicate 
to it, 

2. Jvintaah tCiiminat only>. 

3. BcHtshi Khina (Imperial Service Troops and Police). 

4. Accountant'Geacral’s Otiicc (Head or Snir Treasury, and DcodM Mualla only),* 

II. 

I. Judicial (Civil only). 

a. Accotintant.GencraPa Department (Public Works Department. TVrAe, yc/iliani 
MM ghams DAsriB-erfft, Stationery, Factory, Workshop and Loan Banka at Jind, Srlidm 
and Oddr( and Afimicipal Committees). 

3, Medical Department. 


III. 


1. Financial Department (with the departments subordinate to it). 

2. Judicial {hnlei)} 

3. MiinsM Kltdna (Zenina). 

4. Aat/iik(A’AiIiin (Local Army with Magaainc). 

5 . Accountant GeneraVs Department (Fornen and wood godown with Forest Rcscrvfi 
Banks at Sangrur, BdIdnwaU and Ktrldrdn, Octroi, Saltpetre Refineries, and Caftic Fairs), 

Tho Cora- . powers clicrciscd by the Sadr-dlu jointly as ,i kdmil (fuH) 

mittce’s joint mltlce are as follows 

>. Appointments, dismissals and Increase or decrease ot salaries of St.ato employes up to 
the 4th grade In the Civil Department, Ist Ckass Poiien Sergeants, and Famoddrs in the Stite 
troops nnd (in accordance witli Standing Orders) in the Imperial Service 'Troops. 

1. A. Suspensions and rcinstatcracnls of officials up to the end grade. 

2. Transfer of State oiiictals up to end grade by one or all of tbc members under whom 
they work. 

3. Confiscation of two montiis^ pay of officials up to and grade. 

4. Fine up to Rs. $0 in executive matters up to 3rd grade. 

5. Kc.alignmcnt or improvement of Canal Minors. 

6. Projects for tho improvement of irrigation, subject to the provisions of the Canal Act 

No. VIII of 1873. ' n > J 

7. Revision of water-rates under the British rules. 

8. Remodelling of existing Tijbihis, subject to the provisions of the a£rccmcnt be- 
tween the British Government and the State. 

p, Sanction of accounts up to the value of Rs. IO,ODO. 

10. Sanction of estimates for new buildings up to Rs. 5,000. 

1 1. Sanction of repairs up to Rs, 10,000, 

12. Sanction of contracts up to Rs, 10,000. 

The com* committee can exercise all the penvers conferred on iW 

mitice's indivi- members separately, as detailed in the following paragraph 

poivurs, II.— The powers exercised by the members of tho Sadr-dld individual- 

ly arc as follows 

1. Appointments, dismiisals. incre.ase or decrease of pay of State servants holow the 4!'' 
grade or nuharrir (clerk) in nil civil offices, courts and departments up to end Class Sergeants 
in the Police, Kot-Havild 4 r .and Kot-DafadSrs jn the local forces and (in accordance with 
Standing Orders) in tho Imperiid Service Troops. 

2. Suspensions and reinstatemeuts of 3td grade State cmployds, and suspensions of 2nd 
grade officials. 

3 Confiscation of one month's* pay of and grade and of two months’ pay of 3rd grade 
officials. ' 

•fuiWt U an. offioaiwebasgo utthii Kwisiff Sadr» whctc house property cases ato dealt 
with andfecords thereof arc kept, 
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4 ' Proposals for new buildings, costing op to Rs, 3,000. 

5. Remodelling of buildings up to Rs, 5,000. 

6. Road metalling, costing from Rs, 2,000 to Rs. 10,000. 

7. Deducting an account up to Rs. 1,000 (tom accounts being not passed in checking. 

8. Sauctien of accounts up to Rs 5,000. 
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9. Sanction of contracts and p,urchases op to Rs. 3,000. 

I.. to olosB, transfer or open a near outlet, permanently or temporarily, and trans 

ter the right of irrigation from one field to another. 

1 1. Fine up to Rs. 50 in executive matters on the servants below the 3rd giade. 


The Sait’ild, 

The Committ 
* individual 
pavers, 


12. LambarJari and Ckaudhar cases. 


tj, Imprisanment up to seven (7) years, and fine up to Rs. 20,000. 
14. Reward up to Rs, 100. 


15. Civil suits of all hinds from Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 15,000. 

iG. Sanction 1 0 sales from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 10,000. 

17. Decision of hspfynt fpropiietaty rights) and hril cases, and sanction to gifts and fun 
from Rs. 50a to Rs. 10,003, 

18. Adoption cases from Rs. 50a to Rs. ia,ooo. 

ig-A. Cases against 2nd grade officials. 

Of the powers exercised by the Sadr-dld individually and collectively, 
sentences of three months’ imprisonment and of fine up to Rs too, decrees 
up to Rs 100 in civil suits and up to Rs so 'o htqiytl (proprietary rights) 
cases, and orders confiscating one month’s pay of State servants of or 
below the 2nd grade, ate final, but ni^rdn (review) is permissible on a 
point of law. 

The Munski Khdita or Foreign Office is the first of the four sadr MmsMKhdna 
offices subordinate to the Sadr-dld. Its head, the Mir Munslit or Foreign 
Minister, sits as a court of session to try criminal cases from foreign terri- 
tory and conducts all the foreign affairs of the State under the control 
of the Sadr-dld, He is entrusted tvith the Rdja's seal. The departments 
subordinate to this office are those of Irrigation, Education, Post and 
Telegraphs. Motamiddi Ludhiana-Dhiiri-Jakhal Railway, Reception and 
Mahldt, 


The Sadr Diwdni-Mdl or Financial Office is the second of the sadr ** 
offices, subordinate to the Sadr-dld. The Financial Minister or 
exercises the executive and revenue powers, specified under Civil and 
Revenue Courts (vide Table II), The departments subordinate to this 
office are the Revenue, Excise and Record Offices. 

The Bakhshi Khdm is the third sadr office, subordinate to the Sadr-dld- Bamu 
Jts head is the Commander-In-Chief of the State forces, and also head of the . 

‘Police, The Imperial Service Troops are governed by the rules and regula- P‘ 1 ' ’ 

lions laid down in the Standing Orders, while the local forces are under the 
State Local Law of 1875. He is empowered to pass sentences _ of imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding one year and fine not exceeding Rs. 200., 

He can promote a sepoy to Havildiii in the Imperial ‘ Service Troops, sub- 
iect to confirmation by the Sadr-dld officer. Appeals against decisions 
of the general of the local forces lie to the Khdm and from the 

BakhthiKkinaia the Sadr-dld and thence to /jids Khds. The 
records of all appointments, dismissals, suspnsions and reinstatements, ranks, 
increase or decrease of pay, and leave in the State are kept in this office. 
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CHAP, nil A. The general commanding the local army is empowered to award b 
rT*! prisonment for a term not exceeding one year and a fine not cxccedEj 
Rs. 100 under the State Local Army Law of 1875. 

Gesbral Ann’- The Adalat-Sadr (Criminal Court) is the fourth sadr office sabofffinal! 

msTRATtoK. to the Aarfr-ff/o. The Judicial Minister (Addlali or Hitkim AMM'Sw') 

AditthSair discharges the fuuction of 5/r(/r d/Kssf/Jf, and the powers conferred up® 
him arc specified below. The criminal and civil courts arc subordualc 
to his court, and he also supervises the Central (i'er/r) Jail. 

Accountant. Tlic Accountant-General’s office was instituted on December ish 

Gcneinl. by Raja Ranbfr Singh. Hitherto the State accounts had been scntrotlie 
Sadr offices concerned ; now tlicy arc checked in this officci^ but paMcd lo. 
cheques by the Sadr-dld, all cheques being signed by His Highness birasclt 
The Dcodhi Mmlla, Sadr Treasury, Tosha Khdm, Jam and Mm 
Khdnas, the Public Works Department, Octroi, Dharavt'am, 

Bank, Forage and Wood Godown with Forests, Factory and FounaiJ 
Workshop, Saltpetre Refineries, Cattle Fairs, and Municipal Committees, arc 
subordinate to this office, 

Budlti Uuolla, The Deodhi Mnalla is under the Sarddr Deodhu All the 

hold affairs of the ruling family arc managed by this office. The depart. 
ments subordinate to it arc those of camp equipage, furniture, tncna^ri , 
stables, elephants, carriages, and entertainment of State guests from ot 1 
States. 

Record olilcc, The Record office [Daflar Sadr), in which all the records of tlie 

are deposited, is in charge of a Mnhdfn daftar sadr, assisted by a 1 
(Assistant) and Muharrirs, 

Minliten'Oe. In their individual capacities each Minister has his own spbp^' 

putments, q'ljg Foreign office includes tlic following departments— Irrigati i 
Education, Post and Telegraphs, Railways, Zendna, and_ Reception 
Guests, besides the normal work of a Foreign office. The Finance Mmi® 
controls Excise, the Records and the Revenue and Expenditure ol 
State. The Commandcr-in-Chicf controls the Army and Police, 
Accountant-General, who dates from i8gg A.D,, looks after the st 
Department, the State Stables, &c., in addition to his regular function j 
while the Minister of Justice is responsible for Justice— Civil and Crimina — 
throughout the State. 


Section B.— Civil and Criminal Justice, 


Criminal justly The Indian Penal Code is enforced in the State, with the following 
modifications:— 

(i) Sections 497 and 4g8 of the Indian Penal Code (section 98 ol the 
old State Law)' are cognizable without regard to section 199 of the Cn 
Procedure Code. The punishment is limited to one year's immison 

. or Rs. 100 fine or both. In case the offender and the woman belong 
different religions, the punishment is awarded according to the 
Skdstra [.bamsthaf and the woman is liable to a fourth of the pumshraent 
awarded to the man. 

' The law here mentioned is the Code drawn up by Rijn ®wgh JjJ. 

» The main Dlu,rm SMHra is tlie Y»?balnk Matakshre, 
opinion liaaitthe) is expressed by a comm,ttee of 3 Pandits as to t n 
punishments. 
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(2) As regards religious offences, in addition to those mentioned in CHAP. Illi B 
the Indiiin Penal Code, section 70 of the old State Law is still enforced ***- 
.IS a special .and local law. by wliich the killing or injuring of a cow, 
bullock, »(/gd/ or peacock is an offence, punishable under the Dharm * 

Shd:tra, The enquiries in .all these cases arc made by magistrates. 

The Indian Criminal Procedure Code is enforced in its entirety in the 
St.atc with the following modifications 


Ctm AMO Cri. 
uiNAi. Jostles. 

Ctlmioal josticc. 


(1) With reference to Chapter III of the Crimin.al Procedure Code the 
powers conferred by the State on its courts arc as follows.— 

Powers, 

As allowed by Criminal Procedure 
Code. 


Magis- 


1. TaltsilHurs (3rd CI.a«s 

tralcs). 

2. Nhdnel (the Court of the Dis- 

trict Magislralr). 


Imprisonment for a term not cncccd- 
ing 3 yc,ars and fine not exceeding 
Rs. 2,000 (section 391 of the 
Hid&yatnumo, 1903}. 

3. AdUe! Sadr and Munshi Imprisonment for a term not cxcced- 
Khdna (Sessions Courts). ing 5 j-ears and fine not exceeding 

Rs. 5,000 (sections 2S3 and 331 
of the Hiddyatttdma, 1903). 


Sadf-dld 

Court). 


Court (late High 


Imprisonment not exceeding 7 yc.ars 
.and fine up to Rs. 20,000 (section 
228 of the Hiddtaindma of 1903). 
Full powers : m.ay pass any sentence 
authorized by haw. 


5. I]’lds-t-/{ltds (Court of the R(ija) 

(lY) Cases against 2nd grade zd/r/W/r (officials) can only be tried 
by the Sadr-dH court, and cases .against ist grade officials and those 
of relatives of the Rfija by His Highness himself. 

(tVf) The sentence passed by aiVii'siw imposing a fine up to Rs. 25 
is fin.al, but a revimv [»asr shti) in the same court and the revision 
iitifrini] in the Sadr-dU or Ijlds-i-Khds .are allowed. The sentences 
nas'ed by the AdSkti and Mir Munshi (Sessions Courts) of fine up to 
Rs. w are fin.al ; but review or revision is .allowed .as above. Sentences 
inssed by the Ssdr-dln of three months' imprisonment and fine up to 

ks too .arc fin.al, but review in the same court and revision in the R.dja's 

Court arc .allowed. In the case of a sentence p-as-sed by His Highness (in 
original as well .as in appe.al cases) a review in the same court is allowed. 

(M Anneals acainst the decisions of 3rd Class M.igistr.ates lie to 
rite Ndsim' and m Didrt tahsfl to the Sub-Divisional Magistr.atc. 

andtheMfmwrofJmd .and Sangrdr lie to the Adulat Sadr (Sessions 
rv.,rh and ill case any of the p.artics be inh.abit.anls of foreign territory 
Email the States of llatiiiha, N/lblia or Mdlcr Kotla) the .appeal lies to the 
Munshi Khdrto (Foreign Office), .and .apinst tjic decisions ol&oAddlat 
Sadr .and the Foreign Office an appeal lies to the Sadr-dla and from the 

Sedr-dli to the Ijldsd-Khds. 

(v) The Apiicllatc Courts arc also courts of origin.al jurisdiction, 
fill Comnlainls ag.ainst the Sardfirs of Badrukhfin can only be heard 
and de ermined in tfio Jjlds-uKhds.md .although cases against the Sardlirs 

SardSn can be passed except by the 
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CHAP, nil B. The table below shows the 12 Criminal Courts in the State with their 
— powers, etc. 

Administra* 


live. = 


.. ^ - 


1 


Civil. AND Cri- 
minal Justice. 

Criminal Conris, 

0 

Z 

*3 

*>4 

«» 

u 




Powers. 

Name of the , 
court 

No. 

N.Tinc of the 
olTiccr, 

Trial of cases. 

Tiic sentence each 
can impose. 

' 

Tahil 

3 

Tahiilddr 

In the trial of cases 
due consideration 
is given to Sche. 
dule n of the Crimi- 
nal Procedure Code, 

Third Ch-iss Msgb. 
trate | imprisonnenl 
not exceeding one 
month and fine up 
to Rs. 50 (seclio-i 
474 of (he SlUpU 
ndma of 1903). 

2 

t/i/ihttt Nhdmat 
Inhdr, 

1 

Kdib Ndsim /«. 
hdta 

For the (rial of of. 
fences relating to 
canals and Act VIII 
of 1673. 

Second Chss Magi:- 
tiate ; imprisonment 
not exceeding one 
month and fine cp 
to Rs. 50 (section 
453 of the ffiiipt- 
ndma of 1903). 

3 

Nuimat IhMt 
(Canal Agenejr}, 

I 

, 

Ndtim Inlmr 
(Canal Agent). 

Ditto 

Ditto 

(section 452 of the 
Hiddyatndma of 

1903). 

4 

AdHat tiivta 
Didr(, Zilla 
J(nd (Sub-Di. 
visional Court). 

I 

Sub-Divisional 
Magi.'itr.’ite. . 

In the trial of c.ascs 
due consideration is 
given to Schedule 11 
ofthc Cri m i na 1 
Procedure Code. 

First Clnss_ Magis- 
trate I iropiisonroent 
not exceeding l™ 
years nnd fine not 
exceeding Rs. IjOM 
(section 425 of tne 
Hiddyalnima of 

1903)- 

s 

NiiSmat Zilla 

2 

Naaim of Zilla 
(District M.a. 
gistratc). 

Ditto 

Imprisonment 
cceding 3 

fine not exceeding 

Rs. 2,000 (scctlDn 
391 of the HidiyoU 
ndma of 1903)1 

6 

Addht Sftdr 
(Sessions Court). 

1 

Addltti( Sadr 

Ditto 

Imprisonment n o 1 
exceeding 5 
and fine not exceed- 
ing Rs. 5iOOO (sec- 
tion 331 of HiddyaU 
ndma of I9t>3)' 

7 

Mtinslil Klidiia 

1 

Uir 3t It nak ( 
(Foreign Minis- 
ter). 

Ditto 

Ditto 

(section 283 of Uidd' 
yalndma of 1903}* 

8 

Sadr^dld (late 
High Court), 

I 

Afdkdr-ded 

Ditto 

1 

Imprisonment n 0 1 
exceeding 7 years 
and fine not exceed* 
ing Rs. 20.000 (sec- 
tion 228 of Hxddyat* 
ndma of 1903). 

9 

IjliS’i’Khds ... 


His Highness 
the Rija. 

Full powers .« i 

?ult powers, 
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Both civil .“ind revenue suits are tried by the same courts^ in the 
nizimats, but in the Sadr courts civil suits are tried by Munsiff Sadr 
(who is also the dddlati), and revenue suits by the Divdti (Revenue 
Minister). The stamp duty chargeable on appeals in civil and revepue cases 
is the same as in British territory with some %'ariations in spccial^classcs 
of suits, such as summary or sarsari cases in the Revenue Branch. 
The Civil Procedure Code is not enforced in the State. ITic State 
Loc.*]! Law is in force. The method of giving effect to mortgages and 
sales is that on application for sanction one month’s ncrticc is gwen if 
within th.it period any objection is raised or claim made, due consideration 
is given by the court; otherwise sanction is awarded. Thc^ course of 
nppc.il is that the appeal against the decree of a /)laswt lies m a civil 
suit to the Sadr Munsiff, and in revenue cases to the Dlxeun, and against 
those of the above two courts to the Sadr-dld, and thence to the Iflas-t- 
KhSs. In civil suits no appeals are allow cd against a decree m R^ 25 
aw.irdcd by a Nazim or one of Rs. 50 awarded by the Sadr Munszff or 
one of Rs. lOo by the 5 “/rrfr-« 7 «, but a review in the same court and ^en 
a nierdni (revision) in the Sadr-<Ud or Jjlds-i-Kkas permitted. The 
revenue cases ol tlic Sardars ol Badruldian and Dl&lpur.i are iicara and 
decided by the IjIds-i-KMs alone. The tables below show the powers of 
the civil .ind revenue courts 


Na 

Names of civil courts | 

1 Powers. 

s 

Nifinat .iml Sab-Division.!! MaRis 
trales* Court. 

Up to Rs. 500 (sections 398 and 43«'). 

a* 

S&tir Court *** 

Frara Rs. soo to Rs. S,«» {section 336'). 

3 

••• ••• *** 

From Rss S,oooto S?5* .section 03S*)' 

4 

Ijlis-UKhSi (Ills UiRliness' Court) ... 

Full powers. 


1 The sections in brackets refer to the HiMyalmima of March eisf, 1903, 


No. 

1 

Names of revenue courts. 

Powers. 

t 1 

j 

i 

Tah-Jl 

Land Revenue Colivetor. Namhart suits up 
to decree ot Rs, 10 . Fowarf (entsory) 
disputes as to rent, batMt partnership. Birr. 
amta, etc. 


Mortgages up to Its. so, 000 (seeltons 441 
and 41a), sales, alienation, bnt, gift and 
pttn— up to Rs. 200. 

e\ 

tiUamat — 

1 

3 

"pfcifKf (Sadr Revenue Court) 

Sales up to Rs. sj )00 (section 303)i. C'fl. 
Aun, alienation, 4r«, Itaqtyni (proprietary 
rights j— up to Rb. 500, 

4 

Sadr-d!^ ••• "* *“ 

Sales from Rs. 2, 000 to Rs. io,o<» (section 
049 ), Rift. Anui and alienation— from 

Rs. goo to Rs, 10,000. 

s 

'j>yMi.fA'hifs ••• "‘I 

Full powers. 


CHAP. III. B. 

Administra- 

tive, 

Civil and Cat. 
MtNAL Justice. 

Civil and Reve* 
nne Courts. 



CHAP, in, B. 

Admlnlstra* 

tive. 

Civil and Cri- 
uiNAL Justice, 

iDbetitancCr 


Adoption. 
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Alortgage cases of lands belonging to tlic.Didlpura SArdars arc licaid 
and decided by the Munshi Kh&na. Suits regarding sales of land to 
Brahmans and khatdarshons (Sfidhus) are decided by the Iilus~i>Khnso^<i, ' 
as the alienation of bands to them involves a reduction of onc-fourtli of tke 
land revenue. This is an old religious custom preserved in the Slate. 

As a general rule the son or sons, natural or adopted, are entitled to 
the inheritance on the fatiicr's de.ilh, on his abandoning the world and 
becoming_//iyiV, or on his changing his religion. In default of a son the 
widows ordinarily succeed to their husband's estate ; or in case there is no 
widow, the mother and father succeed. The mother has the prior right, 
though, as she and tlic father ordinarily live together, no partition is. as a 
rule, required. If neither parent has survived the deceased, his brotner or 
brothers or his brother's sons within seven degrees succeed in turn fir 
capita, A daughter receives no share, but if she is unmarried a share is 
reserved to defray the expense of her marriage. This shai'c is fl.'ced by the 
court according to circumstances and depends on the means of the family. 
As a rule sons, whether by the same or different wives, share equally. 
The above rules are in accordance with section i, 2 and S, chapter 4, of 
the State Qdmin Diaini and the Tamhid (introduction), and section a of 
the NanU Hidiyat. By custom a widow is not allowed to alienate the 
estate so as to deprive the reversionary heir of it ; but she can do so oil 
the occurrence of any special emergency, e.g., in order to pay off debts, 
defray rvedding and funeral expenses or preserve the family honour. 
The general custom of division in the Stale is according to the rule of 
pagwand, but chunddwand partition is practised in some villages in the 
Sangrdr and Dadrf tahsfls, and ih some special cases, though very few 
families follow this rule. Among Muhammadans, even of the cultivating 
castes, there is a fecial custom whereby daughters in some places reCcnn 
shares in land. Tlie eldest son or his eldest son is entitled to succeed to a 
lambnrddri or ehaudhar or, if the eldest son be unfit, the younger 
one or his son is entitled. 

A sonless man, or a man whose son has abandoned the world and 
entered a religious fraternity, or has become insane or been imprisoned for 
life, or changed his religion, or has become impotent, may adopt under the 
following conditions : — 

(o) The adopted son must be a brother's son, or in default of 
brother's son a daughter or a sister's son, or some other near 
agnate, or in default of them a man of the same got or caste may 
be adopted (section 3, chapter 6, of the State Qdndn DMm], 

If the appointee docs not wish to adopt a near agnate, he is allowed 
to adopt a remoter one, but not to make an unlawful adop- 
Uon, j.a, one of a remoter agnate or boy of a different family. 

( 4 ) An only son cannot be' adopted (see State Qdndn IJhdni, 
section 4, chapter 6). 

(c) The age of the man to be adopted must not exceed 30 (Qdndn 

Divini, section 8, chapter 6 ). 

(d) The appointed heir succeeds to all the rights and interests hele 

or enjoyed by the appointer like a collateral, but/cr contra hd 
loses all rights'in liis natural family, except in the event of the 
deaths of ^ his own’ real brothers (Qdndn Diwdni, sections 
and 6 , chapter 6), 
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w 


(/) 


The adopted son can be disinherited for misconduct or dis* CHAP. HI. B 
obedience at the request of the appointer (yon;f« ,, rTi 
section 7, chapter 6,. ' Admmlstra- 


Sanction to tlic .adoption by the court concerned [Nkdmat Addlat, Civil asd Cri* 
Sadr, Sadr-dld or Itldt^uKhds) is csscntiali and the necessary “ina*- Justice. 
ceremonies are performed {Qdndn Dradni, section lo, chapter Adoption. 

6)._ On a petition for leave to adopt being filed in court, notice 
is issued bv the court for the information of the agnates con- 
cerned and to secure their attendance. 


Transfer of property may be cither by sale, gift or fun for a necessary Alicoatioo. 
purpose. The following are instances of a necessary purpose [QatrAn 
JJssiiiti, section A, chapter S) 

(o) To discharge debts. 

{&} To pay the revenue or other Suic demands. 

(f) To defray wedding and funeral expenses. 

{d) To subscribe to or defray the cost of religious objects 
{dfiarm-ari/i), 

(c) To preserve the family honour. 

In the case of a sale, or transfer of any kind, a misl (file) is made and 
notice issued to .all the claimants concerned for their claims (to pre-emption, 
pirtnership, rights of occupancy, etc.) to be lodged within three weeks 
from llic dale of its issue ; but a suit for pre-emption may be filed, by 
al^cnl claimants only, within a year {Qdadn Dhdni, sections 24 and 
sO, chapter is). If near agnates refuse to purchase as pre-emptors, the 
remoter ones arc allowed to do so (Qdiidn Liv/dni, section 23, chapter la). 

Among Hindus a gift of the whole property, whether ancestral or 
acquired, is not allowed to be made in favour of only one of several rightful 
heirs or in favour of one not entitled so long .as other rightful claimants 
cxi-st, but a gift of a jiart of the property is allowed {Qdnihi Diwdni, section 
A, chapter 9). 

Vilhigc common Land c.allcd siidmldl deh such .ns gora dek, the space common 
adjoining the village site, joltars, ponds or tanks, temples and lands, 
mo-ques, burning and burying grounds, arc considered the joint property of 
nil the land-owners and may be used separately or collectively with their 
consent. 


AhtarSf is a lax realised from 3rlis.nns per htdhi and from the Mttrifiiwi or 
trading chisscs per head on . animals (goats, sheep and camels), and is used village ce«), 
as a common fund for common purposes, such as the construction or repair 
of temples, mosques, pird^dris, paras (village guest-houses) and wells, 
on the applic.ntlon of the Iniul-owners to expend it on such objects with the 
sanction of the Slate or on the proposal of the Stale. 

Customs and rules regarding marriage arc generally the s.nme as those Jiartinge, 
prcv,ilcnt in the Piinj.nb according to the Dherm Sbastra and Muhamniadaii »nd 
Uiw. Among.sl the Hindu and Muhamraad.in c.aslcs, which allow karcui 
(rc-marriage of .a widow), a widow may marrj' any person subject to the 
sanction of the Stale, which upholds the claims of the elder or younger 
brother of the deceased husband to her hand. Slicis not allowed to 
marry .any person not entitled to her if the rightful rlaimant is a suitable 
c.amimate. Among Miihammadaiw a m.in in.ay divorce his wife according 
to Muhammadan Law, but amongst Hindus divorce is not allowed 
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•CHAP.in. Bi according to llie Dhorm Shditra; but by custom .m uncli.iste wife may be 
— repudiated by lier husband, though even such a woman can obtain main- 
Admlntstra- tcQ^nce from her liusband on a claim being lodged in court. 

Transfer of property by bequest or will is subject to the inheritance - 
Civil AND Cm- and alienation rules generally. One-third of the property after tbe 
wiNAi Justice, testator’s funeral expenses have been defrayed and his debts discharged 
^Viiis, may be devised by will, the renmining two-thirds going to his heirs 

{Qdndn Diwdni, section 3, chapter 10). 

SariaidUM On the death of a land-owner, bisu'iidAr or lamhariar who leaves a 

guaidianship). minor heir, a sarbardhkar guardian! may be appointed from among his 
kinsmen or relations to manage his affairs until he comes of ago. This is 
done with the consent of the widow or widows or by the State. Such a 
satbardhk&r has full powers to transact business on behalf of the minor, bat 
he may not alienate his property without speci.1l necessity, such as main- 
tenance of the deceased's family. He can be dismissed for his dishonesty 
and misbehaviour (Qindn Diadni, sections 4 and 5, chapter 7). 


Lskd Revehue. 

Village com- 
nunilies and 
tenures, 
Cultivatini; 
occupancy of 
land. 

TahU 3^ cf 
Patt JB. 

Village headmen. 


Section C.— Land Revenue. 

The table in the margin shows by tahsils the number of villages 

held on each of the main forms 
of tenure, but it is in many cases 
impossible to class a village satis- 
factorily under any one of the 
recognised forms. 

When a new yilhige was 
settled, the founder, his relations, 
and children wdio broke up the 
land for cultivation naturally had 
great inlfuence and authority. 
The revenue was imposed in a 
lump sum on the tappd, of which 
they formed the heads, and its 
distribution rested with them. 
Gradually they became bcadmen, 
and the State looked to them for 
the realization of the revenue, their numbers increasing with the population. 
At the first regular settlement they were iillowcd pachrtrA or 5 per cent, 
on the revenue collected, and the collections began to be made by talisils 
through them (instead of in a lump sum from the teppd). The office of head- 
man is deemed to be hereditary, and during the minority of an heir a sur- 
bardhidr is appointed. When a village has been divided into punas or thdlas 
one or more headmen are appointed to each pdna or ibtila, but tbe revenue 
of^ the whole village is collected by all tbe headmen separately from thenr 
fdnas or thulas, and they receive the pacholrd on the revenue collected 
by them respectively. Larce villaoes have 7, 8 or more headmen apiece ; 
small ones less. 



Individual rigliis In most of the State villages the land-holders have been classified 
inland. as proprietors (mdhkdn or bissnaddun). In some villages the cub 

tivators have hereditary cultivating rights, and are called muedridn-t- 
mauriUi. They are not deemed to have any proprietary rights, but 
pay a fixed rent in cash or grain as vidlikdna to the owner. The owner 
has this further advantage, that he obtains possession of the land of bis 
hereditary cultivator in the event of his death without male issue or next- 
of-kin within three generations, or if he absconds, and has the right to. cut 
-trcfs on his holding for his dwelling house or for agricultural implements, 
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but nol fcr sale. In the villages belonging to the Sardars, who hold the CHAP. III. C> 
position of hisvadars, the tcnatits (tKUsdridnd-ghairmaurSsi) have no 
iieroditary cultivating righli, and tlicv cultivate at the will of the owners, (] 
who c.ir, eject them whenever they cfioosc, after a harvest, unless they are 


ndniitted to the tiiaiiiUiSs. 


Lt.VD Revesue. 

In<)ivldual rights 
!d land. 

iisaaditi* 


Out of fourteen vlll.ige.s of the Bal.'lnwili lAfn.r ten belong to the State Siato H 
Inlusaditi. In these the system was in force in the tnbi up to the 
d.ilc of the hast settlement, when it was abolished by the Diirbfir for the 
wclf.irc of the catnt'tdurs, and . a cash assessment imposed. Ihc samtn- 
dJrs of the. e vill,ig« have no right to sell or mortgage the land they 
hold, hut they cm mortg.igc or sell their rights of occupancy, i e., the right 
cf cultiawtion. 

The iiiridentalcspinsc.s falling on the village community — sums expend* Village «a 3 ». 
C(1 when a ''ilhage, or on the entertainment of travellers, 

/cj.'cf, etc , etc.— .ire met from the mtlda fund. The charges are in 
the liri.! pl.acc advanced by the village iamii [mslij-hardar) to the 
headmen atid debited to the village malba account. The sum expended 
i;. then rcfuiidcl to the hama half yearly from the otuMo fund, which 
i'. (lerlwj from the levy of an c.vlra cess of 5 per cent, on the land 
rcremic in small villages and 2 j per cent, in forge ones. Menial tribes have 
in piv an atn'/ ol Re i to Rs.’a on each hcirlh or house (hidil). 

The mmner in which the Stile was constituted and its revenue history iiiiUirjr. 
rre exceedingly complicated It is with G.ijpal Sin^htlut Jlnd history begins. 

He sewed a l.irgc tract of country, inclading the districts of Jfnd and Salfdon 
h I'M oblained the title of Riija under an imperial /urwdfl in 1772, and 
.ivsumcdtliei'tyleofan indepondent prince. Aflcrw.irds ho obtained the 
o'lreiins of Saiigriir and llJiinwali, .md thu.s the Slate contained four par- 
during his lifetime, f.M,(Jl 3 .nd. IrO S.iffdon, (i») Sangrdr and 
f.-l R!il.;nn.iH, with .i revenue of about three lakhs of rupees [vide Griffin s 
■uniabR lie. pages 2 li 5 , 29^) The Male w.is enforged in the reign 
g( R.iia Uh.lg Singh by the .addition of the itujas of iJarsal, Dawniia 
.and (iuhlim to the c.isi, and those of Maliim. Ilansf and Hissar, etc., 
to the !.outli. whirl! were conferred upon the Riija by Lord Lake 
Ur his eood .services Ludhiin.i, Worinda, B.isiftn .iiid RAikot to the 
west were added to the Stale by Mahariija Ranjil Singh. A portion 
n( new acquisitions, liowcvcr, Iwu gone bciorc llic death oi 

iMi-i Hliliif Silicli, while the remaining parts were joined to the 
ri^h t rrito^ as c.sclieat, after the dcith of R6ja S.mgat Sngli; 
fnr Riii Saru ) Sini'h only succeeded to the estates posscs.scd by Ins 

™.3.r s,’. oVi &ei.. .task k. ki, m.. 

After the Mutiny Ihe UJdrf territory. conUiming 124 vil .igc.s with a 
Rs (.01,000 per annum, w.xs conferred uuon the Rija by 
Ihc Brilisli Goveri?mrnt.^Amclccn villages in the D.<drf tahsil adjacent 
10 the tmt of BadbiwAna were purchased by the Rfija for Rs. 4,20,000, 

• oiL., ■/ revenue of Rs. 21,000 per annum. In 1861, 12 villages 

1 e^Ti'ml tiWl surrounded by lands of Hissar, assessed at Rs, 8,366, 

urfiidS a year) of the KuhirAn pargann, a part of which had 
alraily been granted to JInd after the Mutiny, were given by the British 
Gmwment, and some villages of the W'": were pure msef and n few 
Sly fohal ilcd and thus now 39 villages are me nded in the MilArAn^nc- 
vmmand eonslltulc a //id«<- belonging to the bangriir tahsil,-wrfc 
« I'unjab RAjas/' pages 358, 3 o‘- 
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CHAP. Ill, C. 

Administra- 

tive, 

Land Revenue. 

Statistics of 
settlcnients. 


The following table gives tlic jnma of the four seltlements of tk ' 
State 


Settlements. 

Amount. 




Rs. 

Hiehest jumo of the first settlement 

let 

*•< 

Siifi.gSz 

Highest jama of the second settlement 

•t* 


5 ^ 8,355 

Highest j'nma of the third seitlcmcnt ... 

••• 


6,56,841 

Highest /ana of the fourth settlement 

... 

te* 

6,52,389 


N 0 TE.-It must bo borne in mind th.it tahsll DidrJ was not included in the first settle< 


The table below sbotvs the area dealt with in the four settlements:— 


Settlements. 

Number 

of 

villages 

Aren cultivated, 
inaCfeS. 

UneuUivalcd, 
in acres* 

Total 

BTca, acres. 

1 

First settlement 

1 

263 

306,879 

146,178 

451,057 

Second do. 

I'S 

1 655,642 

i8i,S44 

847,188 

Tbird doi 

436 

702,363 

140,181 

845,744 

Fourth do, 

446 

637 420 

315,193 

1 

832,613 


Noia.— It must be borne in mind that inhsll DddrI was included in the State after the fiis* 
settlement. 


The following table shows the average rent rates per acre of the 
three tahsils ay 


Kind of soil. 

Sangrur. 

Jfnd. 

Oddrf. 

Rausif 

Rs. A. P. 

I 6 ij 

Rs. A. P. 

0 II 1} 

Rs. A. P. 

D 13 0 

Dakar „ ^ 

1 6 1} 

0 It ti 

0 13 0 


s 1 8 

090 

0 10 0 


s I 8 

090 

0 to 0 

Chof 

1 II 0 

IM 

••• 

ChSbf 

1 14 0 

••• 

10 0 

Gatrmumkin 


■M 

••• 
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The following table shows the madfu (revenue-free lands) and the land 
revenue realised through the tahsds granted to the holders, includins the 
jttgtrs of the Sardars of Badriikhdn and Dialpura 


Yeae. 

Bisawdaei, 

Without diswadabi. 

1 Land’in acres. 

Revenne in rupees. [ 

Revenue in rapees, 

1 

1 

1891 ^ tl* 

i 13343 

1 11.356 

20,466 

189293 

•3,357 

ji.358 

*0,463 

1893-94 

13.454 

11,412 

90.459 

1 

1694*93 **• •** i 

•3.458 

11,217 

20426 

1S9S 9fi ... •" 

13456 

11415 

20,826 

1895.97 .1. 

13.457 

11,439 

20^22 

1897-98 

13453 

11,494 

20815 

1893-99 

13457 

11,453 

1 

soSjo 

1899-1900 ... <" 

1 

13,562 

10,921 

2I,lSl 

1 

I900«oi 

‘3,559 

10,91s 

21,055 

igQS'Oi .«• 

13,553 

10,915 

01,148 


13,476 

10,800 

21,126 


Before the settlements made by Rija Sardp Singh, the assessment 
was a fluctuating one. In some villages a datai system for one crop and 
kanh&i for the other was in vogue, and in others cash rates were fixed on 
crops at the beginning of the kharif in consultation with the samindSrs. 

The first summary settlement of tahsil Sangrfir was effected by the late 
Sardar Daya Singh, Ndiim of the State, between 1268 and 1272 Fasli— 
1861—1865 A D. The tahsfl, contained 83 villages, and the area dealt with 
was 156,095 acres with a revenue {jama) of Rs. 1,63,897. It was followed by 
a second regular settlement made by the late Sarddr Kahan Singh between 
1274 and 1283 Fasli (1866—1875 A.D.) The area returned at this settle- 
ment was 161,337 acres with a revenue (fama) of Rs. 1,82,539 and villages 
g2. The statement below shmvs the details of area and revenue assessed, 
together with the increase or decrease on the first settlement. In the le too 


CHAP. HI, C. 

Administra- 

tive. 

Land Revenue. 
MnSlfs. 


Settlement of 
tajisfl Sangrilrf 






CHAP. 111. C. 

Administra- 

tive. 

Ukd Revbkue. 

Settlements oE 
tahsn Sengrur. 
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settlements in the ildqasui Snngrur and Kul/irtin mudntla (casli rent) ms 
realized for the kharlf and bat&i of onc-third for bar&ni soils and one-fowlli 
for cldhi onas was taken for the rabi, and in tliat of Balinwalf iankM for 
kharff and batdi for rabf was practised 
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The third settlement of fahsil Sangrur was effected by late LSla CHAP. Ill, C. 
Kanhiya Lai between i 284 and i293/’ajy|(i877—i886A.D.). Inthethird rr- 

S“ttlement cash rents were taken for both crop? in the ffdjas of Sangrur and Aaministra>- 
KularAn and in that of Bnl 4 nwfili cash rents for kharif and total for rabi. 

It was followed by the fourth settlement made by Lila Rim Kishan Dis Rcvchue. 
between 1307 and J 336 /hs/f (1899 — 1919I. In the fourth settlement cash Settlements of 
rents were fixed in the whole tahsil Sangrur for the welfare of the zamin- ‘®‘**^* Sangrdr. 
ddrs. In this last settlement the area measured was 613 acres less than in 
the former, and the revenue assessed Rs. 22,287 less, and villages rose from 
95 to 97, This reduction in revenue was owing to the cash assessment instead 
of batdi The table below shows the details of area and the revenue assess- 
ed, together with the increase and decrease in the preceding settlement 
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Settlements oJ 
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Settlements of 
tahsll Didrf. 
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The first summary settlement of lalisl! Jfnd was commenced by iht 
late LAla Kanwar Sain in 1260 Fasli, but it had to be postponed for about ' 
4 years, owing to a rot at Lajwina Kalan in Jind tahsil, and was then ‘ 
effected by the late Sarddr Daya Singh, Nasiw, between 1264 and 1273 
Fiislu In its two tatiigds, Jind and Saffdon, 144 wllagcs and 15,355 
occupied houses were returned. The area dealt with was 296,936 aacs, 
and the revenue Rs. 1,53,065. It was followed by a second (regular) 
settlement made by the late Sardar Samand Singh between 1S64 and 1873 
A.D. The area returned in this Ecttlcmcnt was 312,045 acres with a re- 
venue of Rs. 1,72,567 and 148 villages with Hi >^7 occupied houses 
enumerated. The following tabic shows the details of area and revenue 
assessed 


Details. 

Number 

of 

villiges. 

j 

Number 

of 

houses. 

Cultivated 1 
area. 

Unculti- 
vated area. 

Total area. 

Jam, 




Acres. 

Ames. 

Acres. 

Rs A. P. 

First settlement ... 

144 

iS, 35 S 

194.546 

102,410 

296,956 

1 i 53 ,o 64 9 6 

Second settlement ... 

14B 

14. >87 

218,541 

93,504 

312.045 

' 1,72,567 6 7 

Increase ^ or de* 
crease — 

+ 4 

- 1,168 

+ 23.995 

- S9O6 

+ 15,069 

1 

1 

’+ 19,501 13 1 


The third settlement of tahsll Jfnd was effected by Lila Brij NarAyan 
and was followed by a fourth made by that officer between May 1889 and 
July 1897. In this settlement the area measured was 2,328 acres or 461 
square miles more than in the former, and the land revenue assessed 
Rs. 18,460 more, the increase being due to the increase in the area 
under cultivation. The details of area and revenue assessed, with the 
increase or decrease on the preceding settlement, are shown in the table 
below : — 
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1 CutTSTATXD AKtA IN ACRKl. 

UxCUlTirATBD ARIA. 
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Total. 
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"S 
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Total. 

n 

Si 

rt 

^ i 

/AHfv 

Third settle* 
tnent* 

«7 

59,001 

«ws> 


>,58; 

»48.i;7 

38,109 

19,88s 

S7,97> 

358,145 

Ri. 

3,I0|0^ 

Fonrth lettlc* 
fneota 

.« 

7i|7« 



1,581 

188,755 

34i«58 

30,141 

44)187 

si9,ioe 

»,)S,S>7 

Iserease 4 or 
decreate - 

1 

+IS.7«« 

+I,8lo 

+3.5M 

1 

+>0,73) 

-I4|017 

+>7> 

-19,775 

+etfsjj 

18,459 


The first settlement of tahsil Dfidri was a regular one and was 
effected by the late Sardir Samand Singh between 1269 and 1278 Fash 
(1862 and 1871 A.D.). The villages were found to number 158, and the 
whole area was 373,805 acres, of which 303,600 were cultivated and 43 > 2 o 4 
uncultivated. The land revenue assessed was Rs 2,33,279-8-1. ^ The 
■second settlement of tahsil Dadrl was made by the late Lila Hardwiri Lai 
between 1874 and 1883 A.D. It was followed by a third settlement made 
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byMfr NajafAlf between March 1887 igoa. The villages rose 
irom i^to^«84. The area measured in this settlement was 3^524. acres 
niore in the formeui but the revenue assessed was Rs, 30,624 
V .1® for the welfare of the people. 

1 he details of area and revenue assessed, together with the increase or 
decrease in the preceding settlement, are shown in the following table 
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Section D.-- Miscellaneous Revenue. 

I 

A Superintendent, with two Akb/irl Darogh^s and a staff of girdaws 
and chaprasis form the excise establishment of tlie State : the Police also 
assist. 

Country spirit is made thus Coarse sugar (firi') or sugar sjTup (W 
or shirah) or both mixed together is fermenled'with the bark of the kikit 
(acacia) tree in water for eight or nine da)'S and poured into copper kcUlcs. 

It is then distilled. This is done under the supervision of the Excise Depart- 
ment. The contract for wholesale vend is put up to auction by the Superin- 
tendent of the Excise Department, the sale being subject to the sanction 01 
the Sadr-dld Court, or if the amount of the contract exceeds Rs. 10,000, to 
the sanction of the Rii ja. The rale of the license tax for wholesale vend k 
R s. 34 a year. There are State stills at Sangriir and Dddri and one is proposed 
at Barauli near Jind. As the last named place lies in the Kurukshetra one 
emnot at present be established. If any private person wishes to distill he cm 
be given a special license and distill on p<-iyment of duty and the contractors 
charges, but at present there is no private distillation. All other priratc 
distillation is .prohibited. Still-hc.'id is levied at the rate of Rs. z-o-o per 
gallon 100“ proof and Rs. 2 per gallon 75“ proof when the spirit Js removed 
from the godown for sale to vendors, wholesale or retail. Retail contracts 
are given by the wholesale or general contractors, or, if there is no general 
contractor, direct by the State. 

The arrangement for the sale of European liquor made by the State 
for 1003 was that the contractor for country spirit should be allowed to 
sell European liquor on payment of a license tax of Rs, 100. 

Country opium and drugs are imported by contractors froi^.^*’^ 
Amblila and Hoshiarpur Districts, while with the permission of the Bntisli 
-Government nineteen cases of Malwa opium, weighing about 35 w®*'* 

10 sers, are imported annually from Ajmer through the AmbSla District. 
This opium is allowed into the State free of duty, Rs. 4 per scr being 
charged as doty from the contractors at Ajmer and the amount thus charg- 
-ed being credited to the State. It is imported in accordance with the 
British rules. Duplicate passes are issued by the Superintendent of the 
State Excise Department, one being given to the contractor and the otlicr 
sent to the Superintendent of Excise in the District or State concerned. 
On arrival the packages are examined by the State Superintendent of 
Excise or by the Talisfld^r. The system of leasing the contracts for whole- 
sale and retail vend is the same as for country spirit. 

The British Government has prohibited the import of opium from the 
DadrI tahsil of this State into any British District,' and passes for ns 
transport from that tahsil to any other part of the State cannot be . 1 
In order to obtain a special pass for the transport of opium through British 
territory into the State, a certificate is required that the applicant is autho- 
rized (a) to sell opium within the State and (i) to apply for a. pass. This 
certificate must be signed by the Superintendent of Excise in the Sangrar , 
niadmat, and in Jind or DfidrI by the TalislldJr. The Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Amblila is authorized to grant permits for the import of Mdlwa 
opium on behalf of the State. The contracts for country spirits and for 
opium and drugs are never sold to the same person. List of shops for 
vend of liquor, opium and hemp drugs will be found in Appendix B to this 
volume. 


* PonfEb Excise Pamplilel, Pari II, nction 36. 
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Administra- 

tive. 

MiseciiAVtovt 

Revixhx. 

Stain;i, 


The only distinction between jadicial and non-judicial stamps is that CHAP.III.F. 
the stamps used in criminal cases bear the coat-of-arms in red, while those 
used in civil suits and non-judicial cases bear it stamped in blue. Tlic 
values of the stamps are as follows 

Rupees loo, 50, 40 30, 25, 20, 19, 18, >7, 16, 15, 14, 13, 12, iii 
10, 9, Si 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, j : annas 12, 8, 4, t, i. 

They arc manufactured in the sadr jail at Sangrur, and the system of issue 
is as follows:— The sheets of paper arc first scaled on the back with the 
mark of a lion in the sadr treasury and then counted and handed over to the 
Mohfnmm in charge of the stamping work. Having been prepared by being 
soaked in water, the coat-of-arms is lithographed on the face in the sadr 
jail in the Mohtaminfs presence. The stone seal and type when not in use 
are kept in thc'State treasury. The number of vendors and the places at 
which they sell stamps are as follows 

Place. Ntmherof 

vendors. 


each. 


Suit. 


Safidon, Ballinwili and Kulardn 
Sangrilr, Jind and D^dr! 

*** ^ If 

The British' Stamp and Court Fees Acts arc not recognised, the State Act 
of 1875 being still in force in a modified form. For postage stamps sec Post 
Offices (page 296). 

Section E- Local and Municipal Government. 

A system of local sell-government is being introduced into the State in 
some of the larger towns. 

Section F.— Public Works. 

The Public Works Department {Ghar Kaptini) is in charge of an 

officer called Ghar Kapt&n. 
Its head-qnarters are at 
Sangrdr, and there is a mun- 
sortm or manager at Jfnd 
and a jamaddr at Badri. 
The statement in the margin 
shows the establishment. 
The department constructs 
and repairs State buildings, 
roads, ilams, etc., and £e 
chief works carried out by it 
since 1900-01 ate the 
Ranbfr College in the Riim 
Bigh, Ranbfr Skating. Rink 
in the Mahtab Bagh, Ranbfr- 
ganj, Market, Record Office, 
Female Hospital, and three 
roads. A dak bungalow 
near the railway station and 
Imperial Service Infantry- 
barracks are also under con- 
struction. Rs 38;572 and Rs. 
52,488 were spent on construc- 
tion and repairs of State 
buildings and roads tor 
1900-01 and igoi-oa respec- 
tively as noted in the margin. 
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Section G.— Army. 


Administra- 

tive. 

Armv. 

Aimy. 


Sitaj Mukhf 
Infantry No, a. 


Jtnd transport, 


The Alii 
Cavalry, 


KatSr Mnkht, 
Loeal Infantry 
No. 4. 


Mountain 
Battery No, 5, 


During the teign of Rdja Sardp Singh the State forces were organitcd ■ 

into regular berit (regiments), 
and in 1864 his successor 
Raja Raghbir Singh made 
strenuous efforts to rc-otga-, 
nizc and discipline them cn 
the British system. _ The 
strength of each rgiroent ■ 
during their reigns is shorn 
in the margin. The Sherdil 
Horse Artillery was raised in 
1838 A,D. with 2 guns, the 
number being raised to 4 
during the hlutinv of io57' 
His Highness Rfija Raghbir 
Singh added two more guns 
with waggons, raising ils 
strength to 118 officers and 
men, 29 followers^ and 9® 
horses. It is stationed at 
Siingrdr, but one or two sec- 
tions accompany the Raja o® 
tour. In 1890 A.D> f®"' 
were granted to tne 
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iSoo 
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Tola] •» 

>,S 44 
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guns 


State by the British Government for it. 

The Sijraj Mukhf Infantry was raised in February 1837. It consisted 
of 600 officers and men with 40 followers. It was reorganised as .I'*'!*"* 
Service Infantry early in 1889, the Rija’s offer, made in 1887, ha'®'’8 ““ 
accepted by the Viceroy at the Patiala Darbir in 1888, Prior to_ 1 889 in 
Sdraj Mukhf Infantry was employed on guard duties, two companies oemg 
sent to Jind and DAdrf every 6 months in turn, but after its organization ,1 
Imperial Service Troops this was discontinued. It is now stationed 
Sangriir and it provides guards there, e-g-, at His Highness' residence an 
at the treasury. 

In December 1891 the Jfnd transport was raised with 250 animals for 
the Infantry and 25 for the Jind Lancers. 

The Akdl Cavalry regiment was raised in 1845 A.D. by R 4 ja Sardp 
Singh with aoo samdrs, 162 being added by Rdja Raghbir Singh m r • 
In 1889, 130 sawdrs were selected from the regiment to form the J 
Imperial Service Lancers, but a proposal to disband the lancers < 
lately been carried into effect, and on its abolition its sawdrs were attac 
to the local Jind Cavalry. It is stationed at Sangrdr and is employed as 
body-guard to His Highne^ and on other Cavalry duties. 

The Katdr Mukhf regiment was raised by Rdja Sardp 
*837 with 600 men, and is stationed at Sangrdr, Since 1889 two comp 
have been stationed at Jfnd and DSdrf on detachment. ^ 

annually in rotation. The remaining 4 companies are employed as gu 
for the treasury, jail, magazine, forts, etc., at Sangrdr. 

The Mountain Battery was raised by Rdja Raghbir j 

with 4 guns, 2 more being added _ in March 1879, “ , • 

battery was formed with 117 officers and men, and 70 mule p , 
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On the 6th of August 18791 6 couniry made guns of this battery Avere CHAP. Ill, G> 
exchanged for 6 British made guns from the Ferozepore Arsenal. It is j-r. 
stationed at Sangrdr, but one section accompanies the RSja on tour. The Aaministra- 
battery has had no opportunity * of seeing service, bnt in January 
iSeS it joined the Camp of Exercise from KauH to Delhi. Arhv. 

The State force as now constituted comprises the Imperial Servire Presut itrensth 
Troops and Transport, and the Local Force. Both are under the BakshU “i foices. 
The Kgures below show their present strength— 
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The State forces were employed on the folIoiTing occasions: 

1. In the battle of Katwil in Asauj Sambat 1898 (the Sherdil 
Artillery and the Suraj Mnkhf Infantry). 

2 At Kandela Khas in Jind pargapa against the rebels in MSgh 
Sambat 1901 (the Sherdil Artillery and Suraj MukhI Infantry). 

e At the siege of Ghunghrina Fort under Captain Hay in 1846 A D., 
,i*iai"riaX^p.^ 3 S. (tl» ShrflA*ltaj to Sm, 

Mnkhl p^nrfition to Kaslimfr in December 1846, when 

Dfn, the governor, was in revolt (a delachtncnt of the Stoj Mukhi Infantry 

No, 2). ■ 
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■ — ' ^ A n ®/'ai to^gano against ll)c rebels in June 1854 

AdmIniBtra- ^ Sdraj Mukhi infantry No. a and Akfl 

Army, • * 

IW *^57 (the Sbcrdil Artillery, Siiraj 

Mukhf Infantry No, 2, and the Akal Cavalry), ' 

Infantry No Kalar Muklif Local 

/fj,« li, ‘ /"''if''"'' against the rebels in April 1864A.D. 


Tirah 

Expedition. 


'^78-79 (thcSherdil ArtilIeo',tHe 

bura] Mukhf Infantry No. 2, and the Akfil Cavalry), \ 

Tti camjmign of 1897-98 0 fnd Imperial Service Infantry). 

Darbar placed its Imperial' Service Troops af the 
fmnAiar j*!® of India for employment on the north-west 

Thp^rpc^imf the Jind Imperial Service Infantry were accepted- 

iinsii on September aand, and remained there 

imSir n • J-® r ’ employed as pioneers attached to the 4th Brigade 
it ler-General Westmacott at Dargal. On several occasions 

Irainp/ • service, and on two occasions its commandant and men 
gmned speaal commendation by their steady conduct, once in covering a 

Gurndm Singh, handled his men 
attarlfij when a telegraph escort under Lieutenant Garwood was 

fnpr »r- Nwember i ith, the men behaved excellently, Bring- 

ing equipment and wounded into the camp in Dwatoi. On November iglh 

rnfont™*’,"'T 4 to Bdgh, and shortly after its arrival the JInd 

ness with* iJn- Battery from some danger by the prompt- 

force f December 7th,. the 

oerasinri 1" retirement the regiment on several 

Infant™ part*?*** the warn praises of the general commanding. The Jind 
coinp^.lp being the first Imperial Service Troops in India to 

harcisli' ^ u throughout the operations it behaved admirably : cold and 

dMP rrL'rr with a spirit that would have 

oone credit to troops far more inured to service,' 

Section H.— Police and Jails. 

Polite circles 0: The tahsfl of SMgrdr is divided into three ; (i) Sangrur, ,com- 

< ' fnstA (2) Bdlinwaii, comprising the three 

of Baldnwali, Didlpura, and BurjMansa, the small island of 
I?' ®1 the first two,; and (3) Kdldran, which comprises the 

rL 1®’*'"'^® "f Jind territory tnown as 

nauKi Ifazfdpur, so called because there is a police outpost at the chief 

Btigadir-General Stuart Be.tton'> Hiatory 
dsled L® TraoP* '» Nft'« Slalfs, pages J67, iwd from letter No. Aun A.P^ 

"r"? ‘'f” ^’"l" t'- V. Scallon. I.S.C.. Inspecting Office?, ruXt’ 

InperBlSerTiscIntantrjilortePjBsidnnloItieCgnncilot Regency, Jind State. ^ , 
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Village, Bizidpur. The tahsil of Jind is divided into hvo thittas, Jfnd and CHAP.Ilr.H 
Safidon, with head -quarters at those toivns. There is also an outpost at — 
Zafargarh in the extreme south of the tahsil and thdna of find on the A‘*i"'"*8tra- 
T S « 3 miles from the railway station at Jaulana. * ‘ 

lalisil Uadri comprises tw-o Mnas, Dadri and Bidhra, with headf quarters r°““ *»“ 
at Dadrf, the town and talisil head-quarters, and at Bddhra, a large 
village in the extreme south-west of the tafisll. There is also an outpost rirelej or 
at Baund village in the extreme north of the tahsil. 


Under the old system of administration the Vi&nad&rs, who exercised Powers and sala- 
great powers, used themselves to dispose of the small cases orally, only "S’. 
serious cases being referred to the ruler of the State. The ihinadir wm 
assisted by a jamaddr, 8 harqand&tes, a Mo/f (tracker) and 3 muharrirs. 

He was paid as follows: — 


(i) Rs 7 monthly in cash. 

(3) Ivo/asads (rations in kind) daily. 

(3) Gram for one horse. 

{4) Re. I per village as an annual tiatar from the taminddrs. 

(5) Fodder from the taminddrs at harvest time. 

(6) 10 per cent, of all lines collected by him. 

In the reign of RajaSardp Singh koMlis were established at the three 
tahsil head-quarters, each himdl receiving Rs 40 a month. At the big 
villages of KuUrin, Baldnwill, Bddhra and Safidon there were ihdnas, 
each Mnadar being paid Rs. 30, and at Bdzfdpur, Lajwdna Kalin and 
Baund Kalin there were chaukk. In Sambat 1911 tte ehauki at Lajwina «8W A.D- 
Kalin was transferred to Zafargarh. In Sambat 1933 Rija Raghbir Singh 
appointed an Inspector of Police in each of the three tahslls, and placed 
them under the control of a Sadr Superintendent at the capital. The Deputy 
Inspectors or tkdnaddrs were only allowed to investigate cases in which 
property less than Rs. aoo in value was involved, cases of greater import- 
ance being investigated by the Inspector* and Deputy Inspector jointly. It 
was, moreover, ordered that all cases should & sent for trial to the Ndtims. 

The old system of watch and ward was that knmvn as the thikar 
(literally ‘potsherd ') whereby the village headmen chose men of the village 
in rotation to keep watch and ward.^ ITiis system is still kept up in some 
villages. Outside the village sardis used to be chosen in the same way to 
protect travellers in the wastes during the hot season. But in Sambat 1905 1848 A.D. 
ckaukiddrs were appointed by the State for every village. 

The Police force now consists of 70 officers and 335 men, of whom 37 Strength of . 
arc mounted constables, with a6 followers, giving a total of 431 officers and Pol*"- 
, men, but in addition to this force there 

are S 23 t who are paid by the 

Tnhsfl Sangrfit ,!• 214 headmen out of the ekaukiddrd or watch 
' and ward cess for each village. A ehatt- 

kiddr receives Rs. 3 per month. The 
Police Department is now under an official at head-quarters designated 
the Inspector-General of Police with a Superintendent of police at each 
tahsil. 


JThnre fn now ns iniptelon. 
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There is a cattle-pound in charge of the police at evcrj’ thdna. 


TIic State jail at Sangrtir has an avcr.ngc of 164 prisoners annually, 
Jail industries include printing, weaving, carpet-making, etc. 


Census. 

Persons 

Males. 

Petnaics. 

i88t ^ 

S. 9'3 

2366 

S.B83 

4291 

• 26 

1891 •** *** ^ 

7,707 „ 

27.08 1 

48-83 

9 « 

.70 

19^1 •«« «*• ^ 

7.829 

27'76 

7.613 

4963 

216 

1.68 


The State contains no criminal tribes with the exception of some soo 
Sansls. but Kanjars, Dhaias and othrrs frequently invade it from Patiala, 
Rohtak and elsewhere. Cattle theft is rife among the Ranghars in and 
around Saffdon, Bad characters arc regularly placed on security. 

Section I.— Education and Literacy. 

The first table in the margin gives the number of literate persons as 

returned at the cen- 
suses of tSSi, 1S91 
and >901 and tlic 
•ratio of literates per 
1,000 of the total 
population.. The 
second table in the 
margin gives the pro- 
portion of literates 
per 1,000 by reli- 
gions. Nearly 20 per 
cent, of the Jains are 
literate. This is due 
no doubt to the fact 
that the majority w 
the Jains are Bani&h 
who are fully alive 
to the advantages of 
education in Hindi 
and Mahi^janf. Sikhs 
are more cduc.'itcd 
than Hindus owing 
to - the fact that the 
Hindu religion in' 
eludes the majority ot 
the agricultural and 
menial tribes, ' whoi 

like the Muhammadan 

agriculturists, rarely 
get any education at 
all. The third table in 
the margin gives the 
.actual numbers of li- 
terates in each langu- 
age among the w}iol^ 
populcition as returned 
in the census of igoJ- 
Most of those returned 
as literate in English, 
Urdu, Persian, Sans- 
krit and - Giirmukhf 
have been educated in 
the State Schools. 
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English M m 
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i 

4 S 
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Jntit i8Stj A.D. onlj' indigenous education existed in Jind. There CHAP. III. I. 
four schools maintained by the State, .at Sangrur, Jlnd, Dadrt and 
jn, ■where Persian, Sanskrit and Gurmukhi were taught. In i8Sg the tive> "* 
adopted the Punjab Educational System and remodelled these schools. _ 
jn became an upper primary and the other three vernacular middle LiTCsjSr.** **"* 
Is. _A supeta’ising and inspecting ofliccr was appointed called the 
:anm of Schools. In i8gi Sandon became a vernacular middle 
1 and the others anglo-vcrnacular. At the same time primary 
Is were opened at Sangrdr, Balanwalf, Dialpura and Badrfikh^n in 
ur tahsil ; Jind and SaHdon in Jind taiisii ; and Dadri, Kaliana and 
a in Dadri tahsil. In r8g4 the Sangrur school was raised to the high 
and a boarding house added. In iSgg Safidon became an anglo-ver> 
rr middle school. On the loth of November >8gg the Lieutenant' 

-nor of the Punjab, accompanied Rftja Ranbir Singh, laid the foun- 
1 stone of the Diamond Jubilee Cfollcgc, close to Sangriir, and the 
ng is now complete. 

^t Sangrur the high and middle departments have a head-master. Staff. 

under-masters, a Sanskrit teacher and a Persian teacher, while 
primary school has a head-master, with three assistant masters, 
three anglo-vernacular schools at Jind, Safidon and Dadri have 
a head-master assisted by three teachers, in Mathematics, Sanskrit 
’ersian ; and the primary schools have each a head-master with two 
ants. The five remaining primary schools have each one master, 
lastic instruction is given at Sangrdr, Jind, Dadri and Safidon. 

riie results of the State’s educational administration have been Edac»tion»l 
raging. The number of students, of all ages, had risen from pwgfo*. 

1 i8g3-93 to S85 in iSgg-igoo, but it fell again to ygi in igoo-ot. 
decrease was in the primary schools, and is due to the fact that 
ition is little appreciated by the mass of the rural population, Hindf 
mis being all that they want to see taught. The primary school 
inwar was closed in rgoo. Since iSga, 117 bo3’S have passed 

the middle school or entrance 
examinations of the Punjab Uni- 
versity, 21 boj'S passing in igoo as 
against 3 in iSg3. In iSgr-g2 out 
of 657 candidates only 366 passed 
the upper and lower primary exa- 
minations, whereas in the past 
three years the number of passes has 
been far higher, though fewer boys 
have actually competed. 

ndigenous education is increasing rapidly. There were in_ igor, tmJigenous edo- 
idigcnous schools with 175 boys and 38 girls, as against 7 
Is with 82 boys only in rSgt. Seven of these schools in igoi 
piitstutUU and dharmsdlds, where special religious instruction 
rcn. The pupils are mainly Brahman boys who _ are learning 
itiial of their office — the padftdt and misrdi functions, and the 
ids and practices of Hindu ceremonies. To this end th^ read 
the Ilora Chakra, an astrological primer, _ then the Shcglira 
, a hand-book which lays down the principles on which the 
and times for weddings, mnkldwa ceremonies, etc., arc to be 
The third book, the Garud Katha, describes the progress of the 
through hell (ttarak) to heaven {steargd}. Passages from this katha 
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arc recited at the kiria-karam ceremony. Tlius llie young Brahman 
is equipped to assist at the three important events in the lives of his 
clients. There arc .also Sadhiis and Pandits, especially in the Kurukshetra, 
who instruct students [yidydrethii) in Hindu theology, teaching them 
such hooks as the Gita, Bhagwat, hlahabhirata, Ramay.ana, etc. 
Both pupils and teachers live on the charity of their neighbours. 
Vidydiatnis have here to undergo a laborious training. They learn 
the shalokiis and mantnU by heart, first as pat (re.iding without meaning) 
and then artk tUtcral meaning). They also le.un to recite shalokvs and 
mantras in a rhythmical tone or sing-song. In this way the faculty 
of recitation and the memory are developed, but the understanding 
is not. 

There are in the State four Chuishdlds, in which Hdh&s (teachers) 
teach Mahajan boys to read and write landc (Mahajani) and do 
accounts. Learning to write is regarded as much easier than learning 
to read The boys arc taught the pninti or alphiibet first on the 

ground and then on a takhti or small board, which in the Jangal is 
plastered with black from a ta-aid, or cooking plate, while 
(white clay) water is used in place of ink. In the jfnd and D.adri 
tahsils the board is plastered with Multani chaj', and country ink is used. 
After the painti the boys arc taught to write, and soon arc consider- 
ed to be ready to be taught accounts. He first learns the figures 
(^/«/i). Then the tables up to 40 ipakdrds), and fractional numbers ' 
are learned by heart and recited every evening. This is called inttMml 
All the boys stand in a row ; two, who know these tables, stand in front 
and recite them line byline, ck dthtt do (twice one arc two) ; do dtiitt thir 
(twice two are four), and so on, the class rcpetiting every line after them. 
Next the four simple rules are learned— addition (;pr); substractlon 
{ghatdna], multiplication (gu/to), and division (Ihdz)- Last comes the 
all important biyaj, computation df interest, which completes the educa- 
tional course. 


In tahsil Sangror, Bhafs or Sikli religious teachers are appointed 
by the State. They teach Gurmukhi and tlic Sikh religious books 
such as the BAIupdesli, Roliras, Japjf, Panj Grantiii, Das Granthl and 
Gurfi Granth Sdhib, at’d also read the Guru Grantli Saliib in the mornings, 
at the gurdscurdt, the gates of the palaces and in tlie town. Some 
wealthy Sikh Sordars also appoint Bhais to read and reach the Sikli Scrip- 
.tures to their boys and girls. 

Muhammadan education consists in learning the Quran by heart 
{Qaurdn-khzodnf). There are seven maktabs in the State, and the 
course of teaching begins with the Bagdad! Qaida (Arabic Primer) whicli 
gives the boys an elementary knowledge of the Persian script. Then 
they begin on the last sipdra, the 30th part of the Quran, .which 
is an easy one, and wlien that is mastered begin at the beginning of 
the Qurfin, and learn it all off by rote. No explanations are given; 
consequently only the memory is trained. Great stress is laid upon 
correct pronunciation, and the boys practise each of the Arabic letters 
separately. This is called tdlivi-ul-makhdrai. The mullds or mautvis 
may be seen sitting on mats in the mosques or elsewhere, while the 
boys sit round them on the ground swaying backwards and forwards, 
with the Quran on a wooden frame {rahal) in. front of them, Both 
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agrjculturists and artisans, liowevcr, prefer to limit tlie education of’ CHAP. Ill, I. 
their sons to the business of life. If there is a public school near, the a 
boy may be sent to it for a short time, but be begins to learn his trade tlva. 
or help lits father in the ilclds at su:h an early aee that there is scanty _ 
leisure for book-learning. Uimact"*"” 


^ Female^ education is confined to religious instruction. There is a 
private girls school .at Kaliiina, to ivhich Muhammadan girls go to learn 
the Arabic religious books. In the other towns Hindu girls learn some 
Aagri and Sikh girls Gurmukhi to enable them to read the religious books, 
while Aluhammadan girls learn the passages of the Qurtn at their homes, 
but only in small numbers. In tahsil Sangnir girls often learn to make 
fhuUdrU arid do other kinds of needlo-work at their homes, taught by the 
old women, to whom they give some sweet.mcats and money at festivals. 


Section J.— Medical. 


Formerly medical aid was only afforded to the people by the Ftaims MeJicat. 
and dafrfs attached to the lahsfls and big rilagf-s, while .it Sangrfir, the 
rapitai. country medicines used to be dispensed gratis from the Daadi- 
Khitnn, the medicinal store attached to the Deodhi. Subsequently a 
Hospital Assistant was entertained there and Engli.sh medicines were 
dispensed gratis. The Medical Department was considerably improved by 
Rdja Raglibfr Singh, who c.«tabh‘shed dispensaries at Jfnd and Dddrf. In 
1887 an officer of Ihc Indian Medical Service was appointed Medic.il 
Adviser to (he R.ija during his minority, and the Medical Department 
of the State was also placed in his charge. From 1897 to igoi there was 
no properly qu.ililicd Medical Olliccr in the State, but in May 1901 a 
Punjabi gcnlicmin, who had been trained and qu.ilified in England, 
was appointed Medical Officer and ex-officio Medical Adviser to His 
Highness the R.'ija. 

There arc .it present two hospitals and four dispensaries in Sangrdr, Hosyiiali. 
0.1C at Jind and one at D.IdrI. The Victoria Golden Jubilee Hospital .it 
Sangriir is the chief chariliblc ' hospital in the Slate, Built .it the west 
end of the town, outside the Dhuri Gale, it con’ains accommodation for 
24 in-door paticntsi but being outside the town, it is resorted to only in 
comparatively serious or comiilicalcd cases, Jl is attended yearly by eight 
to ten thousand patients, of wliora two hundred arc in-door patients. The 
total number of patients has of late considerably increased. Medicines arc 
dispensed gratis to all, and in-door patients, who arc without means of their 
own, arc fed at the cost of the Stale. The stall consists of an _ Assistant 
Surgeon, a Hospital Assistant, compounder, dresser and five menials, The 
Medical Officer visits llic hospital almost daily to sec important cases and 
perform operations. 1 Iicrc is a branch charitable dispensary in the heart 
of the town in cliarge of a Hospital Assistant, a compounder, dresser and 
two mcni.ils. Tlie Military Hospital has accommodation for 40 in-door 
patients, and is in charge of two Hospital Assistants witli two compounders 
nnd seven menials. The Jail Dispensary has a Hospital Assistant and a 
compounder. The Rifja's private dispensary is intended solely for His 
Highness and his stall, It Is in charge of a Hospital Assist.int under the 
supervision of the Medical Adviser. The Fori Dispcns,iry is intended lor 
llic ladies of the p.il.icc and tlieir sl.iff, and is in charge of a lady 
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Assistant Surgeon with one compounder and a menial. The Jind Dispensary 
is under a Hospital Assistant with one compounder and two menials. 
The dispensary at Dadrf has a similar staff. 

' The foundation stone of a ZenUna Hospital at Sangrdr has been laid, 
and Rs. 20,000 have been sanctioned by the State for the building. It will 
be placed in charge of the lady Assistant Surgeon. Safidon has at present 
only a hokUn, but will ere long be provided with an English dispensary. 



CITAPTER IV.-PLACES OF INTEREST. 

— — 

Dadri. 


The town of D/idrf Hes in a8® 35' N. and 76“ 20' E, 87 miles south- 
west of Delhi, and 60 miles south of Jfnd town. It is a station on the 
Rewnri'Fcrczf pore Railway, and had in 1901 a population of 7,009 souls 
(3,360 males and 3,6.19 females) as against 7,604 in 1891, a decrease of 8 
per cent. The town is surrounded by a stone wall with four gates and two 
small entrances [gMlts). The surrounding country is covered with low 
hills. Its streets are generally unpaved and its houses mostly built of stone 
and lime, some presenting an imposing appearance. The house of 
Chaudhti Chandarsain, called Chandar Sain ka Dlwin Kbdna, is the principal 
building. 

The town is of great antiquity. The name Dadri is said to be derived 
from a jhil (lake), called Dadri from dddar (frog), which adjoined it. For- 
merly it was in the possession of Nawab Bahidur Jang, a relative of the 
Jhajjar Nawab. In the Munity of 1857 his estates were confiscated for rebel- 
lion and conferred on RAja Sardp Singh as a reward for his fidelity, 

The principl antiquities are— (1) The tank of Soma-Ishwara, built by 
Lila Sita Rim, a treasurer o( Muhammad Shih, Empetor of Delhi, with 
stone quays {( fidls), towers and temples and an enclosing wail. (2) The 
Nawib’s fort outside the town which is kept in repair by the btale. 

The income of the iarmal for the 10 years is shown in Table 46 of 
Part b. It is dcrivea from octroi under the usual State system. 
Formerly under the Nawfib's rule Didrf had a considerable trade, but 
the excessive duties levied by the Nawab ruined its traders, and on the 
establishment of a mart at bhawinf all the principal firms transferred their 
business tlierc and it lost its trade. It now exports ddfrd, stone wares, 
turned wooden articles and native shoes. 

The public buildings arc the tabsil, Ihdna, school, farmat and canton- 
ment. 


JiND Town. 

The town of Jind is the administrative bead-quarters of the nteimat 
and tahsfl of the same name. It lies In 29® iS' N. and 75’ 50' E. on 
the Western Jumna Canal, 25 miles north of Rnhtak and 6u miles south- 
east of Sangrar town, and has a station on the Southern Punjab Railway. 
It had in 1901 a population of 8,047 souls (4,179 males^and 3,868 females). 
Numerous fruit gardens surrounded the town which is itself completely 
encircled by a mud wall with four gates, the Safidonwala to the east, the 
Jh&njwdla to the west, the R&m Raf and Katbana to the south. The streets 
arc narrow and unpaved. The Barih Ban Bir lies to the south-west of the 
town, on the banks of the Western Jumna Canal, Its main population 
consists of Brahmans and Mah&jans. 
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The town of Jfnd is said to lijivc been founded at the time of Iht 
Mahdbhdrat.'i. The tradition i;ocs tiiat the Pandavas built a temple in honoar < 
of Jaintf Devf (the goddess of Victory), offered prayers for success, and then 
began the battle with the K.mravAs. Tlic town grew uparnund thetcmple , 
and was named JainlApurf (abode of Jaintf Devf) which became cor. ' 
rupted into Jfnd. Formerly under AfghSn rule, Rfija G.ajpat Singh in 
1755 seined a large tract of country including the District of Jind 
nnd Safidon, and made Jfnd the capital of the State. In 1775 Rahim 
Dad Klifin, governor of Hfinsf, was sent against Jfnd by the Delhi 
Government, Ntiwib hT.ajad'ud*danla Abdul Ahad Klian. Raja Gajpat 
Singh called on the PhulhiSn Chiefs for .aid and a force under Dkh 
NAnnd Mai from Patiila and troops from N.dbha and Kaithal were 
sent lor its defence. They compelled the Kh-dn to raise llie siege 
and give them battle, whereupon he \v.as defealed and killed. Trophies 
of this victory are still preserved at Jfnd and tlse Khan's tomb still stands 
at the Safidon -Gate. As the town was once capital of the Slate, which is 
called after it, the Raja's installation is still lield there. 

The principal antiquities arc tlic tcmplcr of Malta De''.d Bhiiln; 
Ishwara, Harf Kaildsh and Jaintf Devi and the ti-atliz of Suraj-Kund and- 
boma Ghula-Ish.iara. The Fatahgarh Fort, built by Raja Gajpat Singh 
and named after his sen Fatah Singh, is now used as a jail. 

The income of the for the to years is shown in Table 46 of 

Part B. It is chiefly derived from octroi, levied under the usual State 
rules on goods brought into the farviat for consumption or retail sale, 
The table below shows the value of the commoditits brought within 
the partiial limits for consumption within the town 


Ko. 

Year, 

1 

Cloths, f Af, 
drugs, gro- 
ceries, 
articles, etc 

Cereals. 

BanAril 

!lotbe5,elc, 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Total, 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

3 

From lit Janopry" 1838 to 
the end of December 1833. 

3 ,s 7 ,i 38 

t, 40, 25s 

6,664 

31,79a 

3,03,849 

S 

From 1st Janenry iFppte the 
end ot July 1S99, 

MP,o86 

93,635 

2,613 

31,400 

2,76,79s 

3 

From 1st August iSpptothe 
end at July igou. j 

l,So,88i 

3.13,975 

4,794 

32 -, 183 

5 i 33,»39 

’ 

A 

1 

From i»t August tQDO to, 
the end of July 1901. 

.1,34,183 

1,83,470 

S,6c9 

46,706 

5,92,968 


Total ••• 

10,11,288 

7,32,695 

22,632 

l,42,o3r 

19,08,747 
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Kaliana. 

KalWna is .1 sm.ill town of inh.ibitants (1,027 males anu 1,687 CHAP. IV 

females), situated at the foot of a hillock, smiles west of Dddrf A con- p, , 

sidcrablc portion of the main town consists of substantial stone houses, ipfe ®est 
The streets are ccnerally nnpaved. The hillock is bare, no vegetation 
growing on it. Its^ climate is dry and very hot in summer and intensely 
cold in winter. Drinking wells are scarce and the water brackish, so the Desciiption. 
■people use tank and pool water, which causes guinea-worm. 

The town of Kaliina or Chal Kaliana is said to have been the capital History, 
of a Rlija Kalian whose ^ut or sept was dial after which the town was 
named. The remains in its vicinity testify to its having been a large and 
populous place. In 725 H. Raja Kaliin rebelled against Alaf Khlin, king 
of Delhi, .son of Ghay^S'ud-din Tughlaq. The imperial army under Saiyad 
Hidavat Ullah or MubAriz KhAn attacked Raja KaliAn, and in the struggle 
both he and MubAriz Khun weri killed, and the town was placed under 
hlfrBayak, an ofiiciat of Alaf KhAn. 

The principal building of antiquity is the KhAngAh of Pfr MnbAriz Antiquities, 
KhAn, a mile north of the town. It has been fully described in Chap- 
ter f, page 262. It bears the following inscription ; — Chtin dar 
sm haft sad-o~btsl wa p,utj Hijri Sultdn Muhammad Ghdei bin 
Tvghlaq lar sdtir-i-sallanat niskasl wa dar san haft sad-osi 
Iiilr{ qasba-i-chtl Ka'idna, ki dar ihata-i-Rdfa Ka/idti chawdl bi'id, 
jateh hard, wa snmindfrd wa hui&mat ha Mir Bayak, kt yoke ae 
makhuU-nl'darn&h bud, aid farm£d» “ When in 725 H. Muhammad GhAzi, 
ll'c son of Tughlaq, sat on the throne, and in yto H. conquered the town of 
Chal Kiili.ina, which was under the rule of a RAja KaliAna ChawAl, and 
conferred upon Mfr Bayak, one of bis olCcials its samlnddra and govern- 
ment. 

The only manuhicliirc is of stone, which is worked by 20 families of Trade and 
masons who Tostly use the stone of the KumliAr mine which is hard and uiannfacture. 
durable. Articles such as large mortars («}/<«/»), hand mills, pillars, etc,, are 
made of it and exported to various place.*. Flexible sand-stone, called 
saagilarzan, is also found in the same hillock. * 


Safidon. 


The (own of Safidon contained in rgoi a population of 4,832 souls SAnuoN. 
{2,514 males .md 2,318 females) as ag-iinst 4,593 in i8gi and 4,160 in 1881. Dcacilpiion. 
It is situated on the Western Jumna Canal, 24 miles east of JInd. The 
town was surrounded by a masonry wall now in ruinous condition. The 
suburbs stretch irregularly beyond the vrall towards the cast and mostly 
comprise Ranghars’ houses. Inside the town the lanes and alleys are 
narrow, but the streets arc wider, though generally unpaved. The 
houses arc generally of brick. There arc several gardens outside 
(he town, one of which is the fine Qaisar BAgh belonging to the State. 

It is surrounded by a masonry wall, and contains a well-furnished, 
kothi (dak bungalow). 

TI1C income of the parmat is cliicfiy derived from octroi under the Municipality 
usual Stale system, There is a saltpetre manufactory managed by the 
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No. 


Year. 


Clolhs, ghi 
drugs, gro- 
ceries, 
ttticle;,elc 


Cereals. 


Baiirst 

clotheSiete 


Mi5*el- 

Itoeoil!. 


Total, 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Re. 


' From ist August tSjS to ike 
end ot July iSjg. 


I,! 7 ,I 79 


dt.3l3 


3,168 


y.oso 




From 1st August 1899 to the ] 88,371 

end ot July 19®J. 


Prom ist August I9<W lo the 
end ol July igoi. 


Total 


1,73.636 


3,69887 


96,530 


69,358 


3,07,aH 


3956 


6,683 


>3,So9 


10.977 


i»,dS4 


sm8s 


i, 99,855 


d, 61,367 


6,39,898 
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Sangrur. 

Sangrdr is a municipal town and the sadr or administrative head- CHAP IV 
quarters of the Jind State. It lies in 30® 15' N. and 75“ 5*)’ E., 48 miles - 1 - 
south of Ludhidna, and has a station on the LudhiSna-Dhiiri-Jakhal Railway. Places of 
The population (igoi) was 1 1,852 souls (7,623 males and 4,329 females). Of '"t®''®st. 
these 1,710 were enumerated in cantonments and 406 in suburbs. This Sasgror. 
showed an increase of 34 per cent, on the population of 1891, when it was n , . 

8,820 only. The town is surrounded by a mud wall, wide enough to "** 

mount guns, and provided with a moat It has four gates ; the Labor! on 
the west, the Sundmt or Jind! on the south, the Patiala on the east, and the 
Nabha on the north. Gardens intersected by metalled roads and avenues of 
trees lie round the town. About a mile and-a-half to the north are the 
Gurdvnra NSnaky,dna, with its pakHu buildings, tank and garden, for the 
convenience of travellers ; tlic cantonment and the royal cemetery. The 
streets of the town are broad and well paved or metalled, and the houses 
of the ofiicials and trading classes are generally well-built. The principal 
buildings of interest arc the Dhoatt K/ttina, Bara Dart, the Royal Foundry, 
the royal cemetery, the KolhU of the Krishan Bagh and Lfil Bagh, 
tlie hospital anil the rink. The Dtnan Kh&na is in the middle of the 
palace and is surrounded bv the Lai and Banftsar gardens It has a large 
red .stone plitform, with two buildings called the Saha and Surlth Kot/ih, 
on either side and on the platform there are two reservoirs with fountains 
and a vcrand.ah in front. In the centre is a large spacious hall, containing 
.1 ntasnad, or scat raised six feet above the floor. There arc several build- 
ings on the sides and upper storeys, all decorated with glass and ornamen- 
tal furniture. On the west is the Entrance Gate with the yalds 

Khdna and Toaha Kh&na buildings on cither side and an upper storey 
called tlic yat&i Mahal. Further on in the Lfil Bagh there arc two more 
buildings {hol/iit), On the castof the Dlmin Kh&na there is a marble Bdra 
Dari in the middle of a tank, called the Banasar, with a wooden bridge 
and marble gale. This palace was built by the late Rija Ragbbfr Singh. 

The Royal Foundry was established in 1876 by RAja Raghbft Singh 
and cont,ain3 a flour-mill, an oil-press, and apparatus for c.isting iron, etc. 

The Idgih is just outside the Laborf Gate and to the west of the 
town. It is a large building with a wide and spacious red stone floor. It 
also was built by the late Raja Raghbir Singh. The Royal Cemetery, or 
Sam&iik&n, is situated outside the NSbha Gate, north of the town, and con- 
tains the sum&dht or monuments of the deceased members of the Jfnd 
family. 

The town of S.ingrur is said to havebeen loundcd by one Sanghd, a History, 
jat, some 300 yc.irs ago and named after him. Formerly a small village 
of mud houses, it was chosen as his capital by Raja Sangal Singh 
as being close to Patiiila, Niblia and Amb<AIa.’ Its population increased 
wlicn Rdja Raghbir Singh raised it to the dignity of a town, building 
its i&s&,r on the model of that at Jaipur with Pakka shops, which have 
iron hooks for ligliting purposes, and other public and religious buildings. 

The gardens, tanks, temples and metalled roads round the town were 
also made by him. 

The income is chiefly derived from octroi, levied under the general ManicipalUy 
Slate rules on gooas brought into the pormat for consumption or 
retail sale. On the opening of the Ludhi 4 na-Dliur!-J 4 khal Railwsiy a 
grain market, called the Ranblr Gan j, was opened by R«j.i Ranbir Singh. 

Its imports are merely to meet the local demand and its only exports 
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consist of grain such as wheat, gram, sarson, maizej etc. No octroi duties 
are levied on goods brought into the Ranbir .Ganj. The statement belon 
shows the value of the exports and imports of the market for the yest 
1901 .— 


'i 




Kinda o( commodities. 


Value of commodities 
imported, 

Value of cotnraodilit! 
exported. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

dlaths, ght, drugs, groceries, etc. «, 

•** 


4 . 55 ,® 9 « 

Cereals ... m. 

... 

12,40.130 

1 1,38,466 

Battint clothes, &c. ... ~. 

... 

49,455 

' 47,332 

MUcelUiaeaus ... ... 

**• 

30,638 j 

18,876 

Total 

•M 

18,39,194 

> 6 , 47,455 
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Section A.~PhysicaI Aspects. 


revenue and the 

\u ?'r?. "J 'is “ the descendants 

of Chnudhrf Fflok Singh, the eldest son of Chaudhrf Plnil, claim that thevre- 
prwent the senior branch of the Phulfcfan family. Tlic State has an ar 4 of 
906 square miles xvitli a population (in 1901) of ?97,949 souls, and contains 
4 tmvns and 492 villages. The Stale falls into three natural divisions, the 
n/cjinro/ of PIiul ying entirely in the great Jangal tract, and that of Amloh 
m the Pawdh, while Biwal, which lies 200 miles from the capital on the 
borders of Rajputana, is sometimes called the Bighota (said to be so named 
from Bighota. a Jat, who ruled over this tract before the rise of the Rajputs 
^ power), which includes part of the Rcwarit.ahsil of Gurgaon and thcKot 
nSsim of Ahvar.and the Balirorand Mand iwar tahsils of Jaipur. 

t. The modern risatini of Phul comprises five* pieces of territory— 
(0 .1 long .strip of territory, of irregular shape, some 60 miles in length, 
and from 4 miles in lireadtii, with an area of 254 square miles ; (11) a tract 
7I milc-s long by at broad, almost surrounded by Patiila territory, com- 
prising 7 vilhagcs (Ratokf, Tdkipur, Togaw.il, Dliadrian, DiSlgarh, Raiia 
and Ilandher). wilb .in area of tS square miles ; (iVi) certain palKs of 
Dhilw.in and M.iur, which lie .it a disUnce of 8 or 9 miles cast of Plml and 
have an .area of 1 7 .square milts. These villages arc ,ilso almost surrounded 

t.** . /AA al... -r Y-». . .. M.- _ . .1 . » 


ana sinnui 25 mnes wine, ijorncrcn on me norm by me KaiKot m 
of the Liidliiana District and on the cast by the MSlcr Kotla State. On 
tlic ^outh it is mostly bordered by Patiila territory, which .also bounds it on 
the west. It has ,in area of 41 square miles and contains 18 vill.igcs. 


2. Niztmnl AtnUh . — This nisdmal comprises seven separate pieces 
of the Slate territory :—(i) The main portion of the nisdmal is an almost 
continuous tract of territory s6 miles in length from north to south and 
10 miles in breadth, with an area of 250^ square miles. Within its 
limits lie four islands of Pali.lla territory with an area of 9I square miles, 
It is bordered on the north by the Samrdia tali.sil of the Ludhiana Dis- 
IrirLaml on the c.i5l by the Sirhind msdmat of P.ili 4 la; on the south 
it is bounded by the BliawAnIgarli nisdmaf, and on the west by the 
B,ifnSl.i uisdmal of Uial .Stale, though .in outlying portion of tahsfl 
•Samr.lla .ilso tourlies it. It ronlains the town of Amloh and 228 villages. 
(ft) The fiar/^ana of Deli K.il.An lies to the south-west of the above tract 
and is Iiordcrcd on tlic south by the Sangriir l.ili.sil of Jfnd. The other 
5 pieces consist of small, dcUclicd .areas, aggregating only 40 square miles 
in .irca, and need not lie described in detail. 

3. Nisdmal BimL—This msdmat includes three portions of the 
.Sl,ilo territory;— (/) Parians B.iw.il is bounded on the cast by the Kot 
QSsim lalisii of tlic Jaipur .St,itc, on the soutIi-c.isl corner by Alwar 
territory, on tlie south by the Mandawar Lilisil of Alw.ir, on the west 
by vilhigcs of tlic Bahror bilisfl of that SUlc and of the RewAri tahstl 

«maU irael ol N4tihi torritory (marked Bilba villiiRp) is sliorni In the survey map north* 
e«l of Bbadiur. This is an erwr, as the Stale owns no such tract. 
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of Gurg^on, interspersed, and on the north by that tahsil. _ This par^am 
is compact and an irregular square in shape, being 1 1 miles in length from 
north to south and 7 i miles in width, with an arcii of nearly 85 squares. 
It contains the town of Bawal and 74 villages, {ii) The outlyinp’illago ot 
Mukandpur Bassi lies just off the north.cast corner of the B.nval pwm 
and 3 miles from it. It is almost surrounded by the area of tahsil 
but on the south-east it adjoins the lahsd of Kot Qusim in Jaipur, {iii) The 
pargana of Kanti-Kanfna lies 9 miles west of the Bai\al pnrgana and 
13 miles from the town of Bfiwal. It is bounded on the north by Ine 
Oadri pargana of Jfnd and the Nahar pargstta of Dujana, on the ciist 
by the Rewari tahsil and the Bahror tahsil of Alwar, on the south by tlic 
latter tahsil, and on the west by the Narnaul pargana (or Mohindargarh 
ntzdmat) of the Patidia State. It has a length of 2o| miles from^ north to 
south and a width of 9I miles, being an irregular parallelogram m shape, 
197 square miles in area. 

No large or considerable river runs in the Nabha State or touches its 
borders, but there are a few seasonal torrents which require mention, llie 
Sirhind N 4 Ia or Choa, which passes near Sirhind, enters the Annoh 
nisdmat at Mandhaur flowing due west. Near Fatelipur it lunis, and 
flowing almost due south-rvest by south passes Bhtidson. Thence (lowing 
south-west it passes the capital, Nabha. itself some' 3 miles to the north- 
west, and, running past Mansdrpur in Patiala territory, finally Iciwes the 
Nibba State territory at Jalan. Its total course in this State is .i.bcut 30 
miles. Tlie Choa when in flood overflows the lands on its b®nkSi 
causes injury to the crops in the kharff, but their enhanced fertility in 
the rabf compensates for any injury in the kharff. Two bridges— one 
at Bhadson, the other at Dhingih— have been built across the ChoS oj’ 
State. In the Bfiwal nisdmat there arc two seasonal streams, tlio Sawi 
and the Kasiwatf. The former rises in the Jaipur hills, and flowing through 
the Mandawar Uhsll of Alwar enters the Bfiwal pargana from the west 
at Paotf at its south-west corner, passing by the lands of Paoti, Piranpuw 
and Panwar. Then it leaves the pargana, but again touches it at Kir 
Jhabwa, after which it passes through Jaipur and Alwar territory to 
Garhf Harsaru. Its total length in this State does not exceed four miles. 
The Kasawatf torrent enters the Kdntf pargana from Narnaul on the 
West near Bahaurf and flows north-cast by- east past Garhf ; thence 
it turns north, and leaving this pargana for a short distance re-enters the 
Slate at Rata. Flowing past Gomla it leaves the State at Morf and M»n- 
pura after a total course of 6 J miles in its territory. It is not used for 
irrigation, but docs no damage in the Kdntf pargana. 

The nisdmats of Phul and Amloh consist of level plains, which in the 
case of the former are interspersed with the shifting sandhills common m 
the Jangal tract. In the Kdntf-Kanfna pargana of Baiyal and mainly in the 
extreme south-east of the Kdntf thdna arc a few insignificant hills known as 
ICdntf, Rdrapur, Bahalf, etc., after the names of the villages in which they lie. 
They are barren and unculturable, but supply building-stone, and cover 
an area of some 787 acres. Two' other hills of similar character, Badh- 
rana and Jaisinghpur Khera, lie in Biwal pargana and one, Sailang, m 
Kanina. These too bear the names of the villages in which they lie. 

Climate. 

The scattered nature of the State territory makes it impossible to 
describe its climate accurately in general terms, and it will be belter to 
note briefly the salient climatic features of each nisdmat. 

' The Siivl was formetly Cajlcd the SahibI, a name said to be derived from the Arabic 
sakii, ' cloud.' 
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The Pluil niiUmai possesses the dry, liealthy climate of the Jangal CHAP. 1, P. 
tract as a whole, the fargona of Lohat Badf being more like the Amloli „ — 

rtsdinal in character. Owing to the sandy nature of the soil, the absence 
of ponds and the depth of the rv-itcr below the surface, malaria is not Ciibats. 
prevalent. The water also is purer than it is in the Pawadh, and the 
]ang.al has or had the reputation of being healthy for man and beast. Clinaie. 

The introduction of canal irrigation in this medmat has, it is asserted' 
had a detrimental effect on the health of the people, but it continues to be 
more salubrious than that of Amloh, because, though there is no outlet for 
the rainfall, the deep .sandy soil absorbs the water. Bubonic plague was 
imported into this tract in Nor-ember igoi from the aillages of Raikot 
thaun in the Ludhiina District, but it was observed that the mortality was 
not so great .rs it w.is elsewhere. The diseases of the tract arc those of 
hot, arid countries, vis., fever induced by hot winds and diseases of the 
eye, while cholera and small-pox occur occasion,ally. Amloh ntsdmal, 
lying in the P.awddh, is the least s<alubrious tract in the SUitc. It has 
a damper climate than the Jangal and contains more trees, while 
its soil is a rich loam, generally free from sand. The water-level is 
near the surf.ice, and the w.itcr is in consequence bad. These natural 
conditions have been, it is said, intensified by the introduction of canal 
irrigation. The chief diseases of the nisawal arc fever, dysentery, 
pneumonia and measles, while cholera and sm.all-pox are occasionally 
< pidemie. Plague first appeared in the Slate in this nudmat in 1901, .and 
the mortality was high. To this gcncr.al description the town of Nablia 
is in great measure an c-xceplion, owing to its wstem of sanit,ation and 
the medical facilities .alTordcd in the capital. The BSwiil nisdmat generally 
li.as a diy hot climate, and the tract i.s singularly destitute of trees, streams 
and tanks. It is in consequence free from malari.a, and epidemics are 
infrequent, the cliicf diseases which occur being those common to hot and 
dry tr.acls. No data as regards temperature arc available. 

The monsoon sets in throughout the Stale towards the end of jeth or Rainfall, 
iwly in flllr, continuing till the end ol Bhadon or the beginning of As-iuj. 

The winter r.iins, called the mhul in the Biiwal risdmrt, fall between 
lliecmlofMagharandlliccndof JIagh, Poll being usu.illy the moiilli of 
most rain. Tlie Amloh iiicdt/nl Ins the hc,ivicsl rainfall in normal years, 
but in liio past 4 or 5 yaws it lias not received much more than Bfiwal 
nisdmal ; the uiedmgt of Pliul has ordinarily a much sm.dlcr rainfall 
linn Amleli, Bawal being the worst oil of the llirce msdmts in this 
respect. 

Section B.— History. 


The history of the origins of the Nabha St.ilo is that of the Phdikfdn 
I10USC.S already "ivcii. Its existence as a separate and sovereign State A. D, 175.1 
niavhcsaidto d.ilcfroni Die fall of Sirliind in 1763. Prior to that year 
its cliicfs had been merely rural notables, whose influence w.is overshadow- 
ed bv that of the cadet branch which was rising to rcg.il power under 
Alii Siiigh, the founder of the Patiiila SUitc. Talok.a, tlio eldest son of Phi'il, 
had died after .111 uneventful life in 1687, leaving two sons. Of llicsc the 
eldest, Giirditla, founded Dhan.iula .md Sangrur, now the capita of Jlnd, 

.and the second son Sukhchen became the .ancestor 0 llio Jfnd family, 
Gurdiira's grandson Ilamfr Siiigb founded the town of Nibha in 1753. and 111 A. D. 
1739 be obUaiiicd possession of Bhidson. After the fall of Sirliind in 1763 
Amloh fell to his simre, aiidin i776hc conquered Rorl from Raliimdlid Kliin, 
governor of Hrmsf. Hamir Singh' was also the first Riija of Nfibhato com 

1 Crifliu, page 35 j, but ef, the date (191I Sambil) In mtc on page s88. 


> 755 . 
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CHAP. I, B. money in liis own name. On the otlier hand, he lost territory in his 
— ' dispute with Raja Gajpat Singh of jind, who in 1774 conquered Sangrur. 
Descriptive, q,, his death in 1783 his sjn Jaswant Singh succeeded him under the 
hisTORV. guardiansliip of Ranf Desu, his step-mother, who held her own by the 
A D rSa assistance of S/ihib Singh Bhangi of Gujrit till her death in 1 790. After 
' ‘ ‘ this the Plidlktiin chiefs combined to oppose George Thomas, but the Rija 
of Nabha was only a lukewarm member of the confederacy, and at the 
A, D. 1801. battle of Narnaund in 1 798 his troops were hardly engaged, and in 1801 
it does not appear that the Riija joined with the principal cis-Sutlej 
chiefs in their embassy to Gcncr.il Perron at Delhi, but Nabha was 
included in the conditions finally agreed upon, and consented to pay 
Rs. 9,510 per annum as tribute to the hlahraltas on the defeat o( 
Thomas. 


A. D. i8og. 


A. 1 ), |Sj7, 


A. D. 1883, 
A, D. i87t. 


Jaswant Singh sided with the BriSsh when Holkar, the Mahratta 
chief, was being driven northwards to Laliorc, and aided them with a 
detachment of sowars. Lord Lake, in return for this, assured him that 
his possessions would not be curtailed and no demand for tribute w'ould 
be made on him so long as his disposition towards the British remained 
unchanged. He was formally taken under the protection of the British 
in May 1809 with the other cis-Sntlej chi'-fs. He furnished supplies for 
Ochtcriony’s Gurkha Campaign in iSi 5 and also helped in the Bikaner 
affair of 1818, and always proved a faithful ally when his assistance w.as 
required. At the time of the Kabul Cai^aign of 1838 he offered the 
services of liis troops to the Governor-Gtencral and advanced 6 hklis 
of rupees towards the expensts cf the expedition. He died in 1840 and 
was succeeded by his son Devindar, wiio, however, failed to carry on his 
father’s loyal and friendly policy. In consequence of his conduct during 
the first Sikh War, nearly one-fourth of his territory was confiscated, he 
himself was removed from his State, and his son, Bharpur Singh, a boy of 
seven years of age, placed on the " gaddi." Bharpur Singli attained his 
majority very shortly after (he outbreak of the Mutiny. At that crilic.il 
time he acted with exemplary loyally to the Brit'sh. He was placed 
in charge of the important station of Ludhiana and of the neighbouring 
Sutlej ferries at tlic commencement of the outbreak. A Nabha detachment 
of 300 men look the place of IhcNasiri Battalion which had been detailed 
to escort a siege train from Pbillaur to Delhi, b it had refused to march, 
while it was at the head of a detachment of 150 Nabha troops that the 
British Deputy Commissioner opposed the Jnllundur mutineers at Phillaur 
and prevented their crossing the river. The Raja despatched to Delhi a 
contingent of about 300 men which did good service throughout the siege, 
while he himself enlisted new troops from amongst his own subjects, 
furnished supplies and transport, arrested mutineers, and performed many 
other services with the utmost loyalty and good-will. Further he advanced 
to Government a loan of 2| lakhs of rupees. After the mutiny his services 
were rewarded by the grant of the divisions of Bawal and Kiintl, and he 
was subsequently allowed to purchase a portion of the Kfinaud sub-division 
of Jbajjar in liquidation of sums advanced by him to Government. He 
was also formally granted the power of life and death over his subjects 
as well as the right of adoption and the promise of non-interference by the 
British in the internal affairs of his Stale. He was an enlightened prince 
who devoted all his energies to the well-being of his people, and a career 
of the highest promise was cot short by his early death in 1863. He. 
left no son and the chiefsbip fell to his brother Bliagwan Singh. When 
the latter died in 1871, he left no near relative who could dalm the 
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cWcfshipand it became necessary to dcct a succcssBr under the terms of ruaD i n ■ 

the rantff/ gr.antcd to the Phulkiin SlaKs in i8Co, which provided that, 

m the event of failure of male is«ue, an heir should be selected from Descriptive. 

amongst the members of the Phulkian family by the two remaining chiefs History 

and a representative oUhe British Government acting jointly. The choice 

fell upon Sarddr H(ra Singh, head of the Badrukhan house and a cousin 

of the Raja of JInd (sec pedigree table on page 214), and the appointment 

was confirmed and recognised by the Viceroy and the Secretary of State 

for India. 


Raja Hira Singh, the present ruler of Ndbha, was installed 
On the loth of August 1S71. Since that lime he has governed his State 
with great cnerg}- and .ability, while he has given repeated proofs of his 
unswerving loyalty and friendship to the sovereign power. In 1872, a d 8 2 
when Ironblc was raised by the Knkas, he at once despatched a force ^ ' 
to quell the disturh.mcc .it the request of the British Deputy Commissioner, 
and the Govcrnor-Gencr.il expressed his entire satisfaction with the 
conduct of the Nabha troops. lie likewise sent a force of 2 guns, 200 
cavalry and 500 infantry for service on the frontier during the AfghSn 
War of iS/Q-iSSo, which did excellent work in tlie Kurram valley 
throughout the first phase cf the campaign. In recognition of this His 
Highness was created a G. C, S. I, The Rija .also olTcrcd the services 
of his troops on the following occasions Malta expedition, May 1878; 

Kgyptian War, 1S82 1 Manipur, 1891 ; WazIrisUin, i894;Chittal Relief 
Forces, iSpi ; China, 1900 ; and the South African War. Government on 
cacit occasion expressed its warm thanks and appreciation of the 
loyalty of the offer. When horses were urgently w.inted in South Africa 
for tlic mounted inf.intry forces operating against the Boers, His Highness 
despatched 50 of his troop horses, fully equipped, for use in the field. 

The war service of the N.^bha Imperial Service Troops will be described 
in Cluipter III. 

Onthcfirslof January 1903 on the occasion of the Delhi Coronation a. D. ipoj. 
DarbSr, Ilis Highness was created a G. C. I. E. and he was also appointed 
IIonor.iry Colonel of the i.4lh Sikhs. His heir is his son Tikka 
Ripudaman Singh, who was born in 1883. 

Section C.— Population, 


Tltc following l.ibln shows the effect ol migr.ition on the population Migration, 
of the Ndbha Stale according to the census of 1901 



1 

Persons. 

Mnics. 

Females. 

Jmmigrantt. 

■1 



in Puniab anil Nortli-tVcst Frontier Province 


24,770 

47 .J 30 

(iij From Hie rest of India 

■ii] 

3,207 

7.277 

{ill) From tlic rest of Asia 

mKm 

24 

2 

Total immigrants ... 

82,410 

eB,ooi 

544(09 

emigrants. 


I 


(/) To within the Panjali and North-West Frontier Pro. 

70711 

20,899 

49,892 

vincr, 

(i/) To the rest ot I ndia •« 

4,11% 

>,9SG 

( 2,833 

Total emigrants 

75,aSo 

S2,S8S 

52.725 

Excees of immigrants over emigrants 

7,130 

S, 44 <» 

1.884 
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The bulk of the immigration is from the Districts, States and Pro- 
vinces in India noted below : — 


\ 

District, State, or Province. 



Popula* 

tion. 

Number of 
males in 
],ooo im. 
migrants, 

Ludhiina ... 






[ 9.794 

357 

Ferojepore ... 

ice 




... 

C,4(io 

441 

Patiala 



••• 


••> 

34.770 

3«3 

Hissir 

••• 

••• 




«,794 

449 

Rohtak 


•a* 



•u 

77S 

3.'I9 

Duj/ina 


•#« 

■ M 

... 

,, 

SS7 

280 

Gurg^on «•« 





Ml 

4.*63 

245 

Karn^l ••• 





•M 

702 

349 

Ambdia i«< 

M* 

M* 




2,246 

sSi 

Hoshidrptir „ 

•M 





S4<i 

736 

Jullundur 

•M 



... 

• •1 

S3I 

534 

MSlet Kalla 

• •• 




irt* 

2,584 

332 

Faildiot ... 

••• 

••• 

••• 

• It 

u* 

1 , 63,9 

379 

Jlttd ... 


••• 

• *» 


u* 

3 . 20 s 

287 

/tditildlia ... 

«*• 



ua 

ua 

9,257 

26 a 

United Provinces of Agr/i and Oudh 

... 

— 

... 

t.>4g 

655 


The emigration is mainly to the Districts, Stales and Provinces 
noted below : — 


District, State, or Province, 

Males. 

Females. 

Hiss&r ... 

«*• 

• ** 

•1. 

. 1 . 

931 

1,106 

Rohtak ... 

.*■ •«* 

... 

1*1 


SU 

1,920 

Dnjdaa ... 

... ... 

... 

... 

... 

112 

575 

GurgSon ... 

••• m 


•■1 

Ill 

>,sSs 

4,91s 

Karnil ... 

«■• M. 

... 

... 


395 

549 

AmbSIa ... 

• M •« 



.1. 

463 

I,o2o 

Ludhidna 


... 


• 1 . 

=657 

8,315 

Miier Koila ,,, 

.M «n 

• H 

III 

... 

404 

1,664 

Ferozepote 


•M 

•It 

•1* 

4,169 

6,505 

Fafidht ... 

••f Mf 

«!■ 

•I. 

«•* 

1,108 

1,976 

Patitltt .H 


••• 

••• 

•1. 

6,013 

17,067 

ytiid .» 

•N tl» 

m 

••1 

IM 

769 

2,472 

Chendb Colony 

••t »«• 

HI 

Ml 

«M 

5” 

374 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 

IM 

•M 

..1 

319 

131 

Rdfpdidnatm 

•M Ml 

in 

- 


>,154 

2,667 
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ric'^uv «. 
0.»!- „ 

Hrl' 
fjr,ry }; 


J'tt.fis - 

r ■ 

• '* ,\;rs er 


Ktilgsto 

ftiin ♦ 
tf !'•: 

tr- 

... 

.- -?tt7 

... ♦ ;63 

♦ J?r 

~. $10 

~ -4 J14 

- -«'S5 

- ■* S (3f‘ 

O.-IK ■♦f' 9 ) 


The St.ilc thus g.-iins 7,13a souls CHAP. I, C.’ 
l>y migriilion, ami its nett inter- Doscrlptlvoi 
clwngf-s of popiil.ition wIlli llic 

.Miia^tion. 

Districts, Stales ami Provinces in 
India which mainly affect its popu- 
lation arc noted in the margin. 


Co;;>p''ri''a!i nith the fi,;urr< of 1851 shows th.nl N'ahlia gained by 
if.tr.n-pto-.i.nci.-.l falj;r.-tio:i .nloac i.top soul'; in njoi and lost 7,913 
in it-ji. 

Tf'oui’h ir.lta-imiv’.'i.'d migration, 1. t„ migr.nlion in India both 
x'.ilhhi thf Piinj.ih and to or from other proviisccs in India, the Sl.nte 

giif.' 1 7,ioj .aal . 


Tninc.s as'd Castes. 

T!,e filliW.Ia!; i' -an account of ih** J.1I tribes of the .State jatj. 

Tf'.'- n«fv.'i! <!aim to h" dc'rrnd.antsof Birhhmiin, a Clinulilin Rijp^ut, 
who '• •'.•1 m’.tfird .( Jat gifl ;.s hl< '■•cond wife and .*0 lost sl.alus. The 
ri"'.'' !■ < 'ly."' f :■ -and they are found in I’.dw.il nitSmo!, 

Th'' Chlu-hr, who e principal s-ttlemenl is Clihelar in Ntirn.aul ChticUr. 
i ,h'(i, O'lhtfiJ.'t statu, by rontf.irting marriages with Jat avomen. They 
rc'.r;e lllitgtt.att H.'’". a Hindu taint of TiU.a. .a adll.igi' in this St.alc, .and 
sfi.i'.r ti;**ir < hildrruat hi-- •hrine. They avoid toh.tcro. 

T! '• Dh.it.li (fiiii.i! in 15.ttt.al, derive their origin ImndR/ija Dlial, a Dbaisns. 
■f'oriw.'' mil r of the I.iin.ir dyiia ty of Il.a-itfn.apiir, who Ic-l raste by ni.arry- 
i!)g,a fereign v.ifr, 

RSi K'liaud (. the ano-tor of the Dnlat'. is s.tiii In have Iield .a near D^lals. 
I'ell.i Hi. Iitothrr' KaKlihir and J.agdldr were killed in NSdir Sh.lh's 
ina.'-iou, hut hr e eiprd and fltd to Siiina (injarlw.Ua, a vill.age now in 
tiiin., Sunfffl, llirii the rapit.al of a petty St.ate, He .s.mk to J.at 

ri.,jr!i by tn-Mrying hi- hrotin-r*). widow- The origin of the n.aine Dolal is 
thus aecoiinteil for, Ttirir .aner>tur'.s ehildreii did not live, so his wife 
(!i tdr a vow at .V.iin.i Drvf to au-it the '.brine Iwire for Hu; tonsure rercniony 
rd her >on, if lu- h.ul one. tier 'on aa.as .an-(irdin(;ly r.dled Dolal {from 
/(!/, h.aif). piil.it j-il- are lomid in Ditl}r,iili, KAigarh ami S.aiilokhpiir.a 
in Wdiha, in l.angowll of I’,iti.il,a, and in Dolat-inwala of I'erorO|wre, 

'l‘lu>'~ of Nuiiiia and I'.atiiila intermarry. 

Tlir (lori.e. flerivr tfuat n.ame from Goran Singh, a Rajput who settled Gerbr. 
at Alov.,M in f’.iti.lla and tlins heiMnie .1 J.at. 

Tlir K.'il'iria': arc found in IWwal, and derive their name from iaidr, a KatStI«s. 
dagger. 



The JaiSi 


CHAM. C. 
Descriptive! 

POFULATIOK. 

Tribes and 
Castes: 

KbScaSi 


Kharoiasi 


Koks. 

Laursi 

MinSi 


Kebiis. 


Phnlsatiito, 


RahalSi 


Swanchu, 

Sohals. 

RSthls, 
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The KhSras claim Chhatria descent and say their ancestor held an 
office at the Delhi Court, but his son Khara became a robber and went to 
Khanddr, where he married a woman of another tribe and so became a Jat. 

The Khiras believe in a sidh whose shrine is at Khandur, and there they 
offer panjeri, etc. They do not use milk or curd until it has been offered 
at the shrine. Of the 5th of the second half of BaisAkh, Magharand Bhadon 
special offerings are made there. The rfrf// was a KhSra who used to fall 
asleep while grazing his cattle. One day his head was cut off by robbers, 
but he pursued them for some yards, and the spot where he fell is now his 
shrine, and though the KhSras have left Klianddr the sidh is still wor- 
shipped. 

Uppal, thcanccstor of the Kharoras, lived in Bliragion of Patiala, a 
Muhammadan village, which he ruled. When he went to pay in the revenue 
at the treasury he got himself recorded .is its owner, and in their resent- 
ment the people murdered him. His wife g.ive birth to a son, on her way 
to her father's house, on a hard piece of ground (i/tarora) whence the name ■ 
Kharauda or Kharora. 

The Koks derive their name from their first home They c.imc from 
Kokfis in Mandawar tahsil of Alwar and arc found in Bfiw.il. 

The Laur trace their origin to Lalhora, a place of uncertain locality. 
They are found in Biwal. 

The MAn claim to be descendants of Rfija Bine PAl, wlio came from 
Jaisalmir. The Varaha or Varya claim the same descent. The Mans 
sank to Jat status by adopting karetua- Pannf PAl had four sons— P,irwga, ' 
SAndar, Maur, and Kharaala : P.iraga’s descendants founded Ghorcia, B.ilho, 
Burj, AgwAr, MAnAn in the Dhanaula tVifyaand Biirj MansayAn in this State : 
Maur's descendants founded MaurAn. 

The Nchrds arc found in Bawal. They claim to be an offshoot of the 
Chhatrids, who left Gadgajnf when it was the scene of conflict. They wor- 
ship the devi and Bandeo, whose shrine is at Raipur about a mile from Bawal. 
Bandeo was the son of a Brahman, and one day a merchant passed him carry- 
ing bags of sugar. Bandeo asked the merchant what they contained and he 
pid ‘ salt,’ so when he opened them he found only salt, but on his supplicat- 
ing Bandeo it became sugar again. Cotton stalks arc not burnt at his shrine 
and people perform the first tonsure at it. ThcNehrAs do not smoke. 

The PhulsawAls derive their descent from Bechal, a famous warrior, 
whose four sons were sent in turn to defend the gate {^phulsa) of a fort, 
whence the name Phuisawdl. They ordinarily worship the goddess 
Bhairon, and perform the first (onsure of their children at Durga’s shrine 
in the Dahmi ildga of Alwar. 

The Rahals also claim RAjpAt descent, becoming Jats by adopting 
widow remarriage. Their ancestor was born on the way (rdh) when his 
mother was taking her husband’s food to the field. They wear ay«Bfo at 
marriage,^ but remove it afterwards, and reverence a saii's shrine at 
Hallotalf in Amloh viedmai- 

The Swanch clan claims descent from Harf Singh, a ChauhAn Rajpdt, 
who lost status by marrying a wife of another tribe. They are found in BAwal. 

The Sohals derive their name from Sohal Singh, their eponym. 

Orminally RAjputs, the RAlhfs in some way lost status and became 
Jats. They revere Bandeo, 
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Tiif TfVas Are of unknonn origin. Bhapvin Das, llie saint, 
ati(i hts i!«!rciidap.ts arc called Swfimt, but many among Jats. 


was a CHAP. I, C. 
Descriptive, 


Other Jat tribes arc the Bhullats, DhaUwSIs, Dliillons, PhogSfs and 
***‘'^-- Tribes and 

Cartes: 

Tnp Min.is are lonrd in Ilinal. They claim descent from SdngwSr If . 
Tatrjfi, a fltahman .md grandson of Mir R&ja Ad. As elsewhere they O'”'!®'™"* 
are habitual Ihin cs, hot if a Mind is made thuuUMr cl n village no other MfnJs. 

'iinl will rrb it. Htnce rise two occupational groups— one of village 
watchmen, tli'- other of cultivators ; and the former will only take daughters 
from t) e lattr-r, tlifugh they may smoke together. Both have septs named 
.•Jter the p'ai-e of origin, 'and in IMwal the get found is called Ptiptl from 
r.a;ijC!ja in Jaipur, 'fltey perform the first tonsure at R.ii Sur in that 
State, .At a I ttrctlnl contr.ict, a barber, a Brahm.in and .1 R.^n.aks (Hindu 
? IWtfj ate sejii ta the liou.s* of the boy's father. The Ramiks marks ti itlak 
on bis (ofhr.ad, getting R<. 16 a^ his fee, the Br.ihman .and the N 5 f 
r^e'‘i'.ingRs. «ilh.a curt.ain and Rs. 3 respectively. Zngurt' Is sent 
'h«rt!y after. An au'picwus d.ay is fixed by a Brahman* and other 
c-trniot.ics j'rffotr.'.'-d. Like nil professional thieves the Minds arc 
de.’otc*'* rllicvf. On all orasioas, and even u hen sbarting on a raid, 
they rffef her sweetme.ats. On the birth of a son (hey distribute food in 
{*." r sate of i’nca, a j.r.'j n{ th"lr family, whose shrine is at Mehrat in Jaipur, 
ae.l th" watf.cn tirg fongs. Tlt*y do not use the first milk of a milcli 
aaimal oatil «otncof it has been given tothc ptrohit and offered to the 
go-iiJess. They do not wear hnnch bangles as this was forbidden by the 
nH, They c.at meat and drink liquor, wo.'sbtp the ftpal .and SItla. 

They wesr'no /iiura. 


In KSMia tlirre lives ,a Mtihaminadan Jbinw.ar, the chief votary of JWnwrs. 
Kail ntiagf.t and Irad {thittiJM] ol all the Jhfnsvars, lioth Hindu and 
Mubarartadsti. in the State. The occ«p.atioas of the Jhfnw.ars .arc very 
s.ariaus. Soiie have now taken to srlHng jhsika goal’s flesh, bill the 
llirdi; .Suiiiltd Jhlnsvars .avoid ealini' meat .so killed. The Ndbha Jhinw.ars 
tiain to l>" I f the Narania group, which dors not cal, smoke or intermarry 
with th" Kutii group. 


TlieIJrffifouiidinlli;waI,ares.iidloIirof rqu.al r.ank with Chiihrds, jietli, 
an-! ihcupli they do net remove fillti, they eat dead animals. They 
do not til" water from llr rtnlhrii, DhSnak, Nnih, and other menial 
trill**, nr f(’« vtrja. Thry live by lionling and weaving, winnowing 
baskets:!! d jverAdi. The IJcri*. are slividrd into an imkiiown number of 
plf, of whieli the following 51 arc found in this St.atc 


Ch.ir.in. 

Dehahintv.fl, 

.‘fUrjul. 

Kuthor. 

Drklil.i, 

nat.(Ia. 

Gliachand, 


filitlman. 

iiatingin. 

Clih.andiilin. 

S:tg.ari.». 

Scnillif. 

PanwAl, 

Ilajipuria. 


Mcwal. 

Bhala, 

SaincIwAt. 

Junb.ai. 

Dh.itoria. 

Clia)iartr.M. 

Gogal. 


Tliey worship the goddcs.s Maafiiil and .avoid <1 pslt iii marriage. 
Rc»mart!ai'C of widowa Is practised, ami all their ceremonies resemble 
t jicjc of Ihe Dhlinaks. Nfilks are a branch ol the Herfs and have Ihe name 
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Population. 

Trib« and 
Casles : 

Khatiks. 


CHAP. I, C. but each abstains from drinking water given by tlic other, and they do 
not intermarry. Tliey also live by making winnowing baskets, eta, and 
resemble the Herfs in all respects. 

Khatik is a term applied to those who dye goat’s skins. The 
Khatiks arc Hindus and are regarded .ns higher than tlie Cham&rs because 
they do not cat dead animals, though they use meat and liquor. They say 
that when the occupations were assigned, Brahma ordered them' to live by 
three things, a goat's skin, the bark of trees and lac, so they gr.ize cattle 
and dye hides with bark and lac. Cliamars and CImhras drink water given 
by them, while Hindus and Muhammadans do not. Though a menial tribe, 
their priests are Gaur Brahmans, who olliciate in the J>hcra and kifit 
ceremonies. They are found in Bdwal and claim descent from the 
Chhatrfs. Their goti are named after the places whence they emigrated, 
and the Khatiks of B&wal are called Bfigris because they came from Bagar. 
Those of tile Bairiwal, Raswal and Khichf gets are numerous and avoid 
only one in marriage. They also practise widow marriage. They 
worship bhairon and Sedh Masanf. Their women do not wear a nose 
ring. They perform the first tonsure ceremony of their children at Hajipur 
in Alwar, ^yhere there is a shrine of tlie goddess. On marriage they also 
take the bride and bridegroom to worship at the shrine'. Their gunit are 
Nanak-panthi Sikhs, and they are subordinate to the Dcra at Amritsar, 
°* ^'*'* principles of Sikhism. Tlje 

Khatiks of Phfil and Amloh are Muhammadans, but on conversion they did 
not relinquish their occupation, and so they are called Khatiks. Men oi 
other tribes joined them owing to their occupation, and hence there are 
two classes of Muhammadan Khatiks in ebpsp ntnAmuh. via., the Raioiit 
Khatiks and the Ghori Pathfin Khatiks. 
themselves. 


these msimals, vis,, the 
These two classes many 


Rajpdt 

among 


Ths Chauba 
Brahmans, 


The Mahralta 
Brahmans, 


The Chant 
Brahmans. 


f , who are confined to the Bdwat nfcifwwf, aw 

branch of the Chaubas. They have the same gstfds as the 
other Brahmans and are divided into 20 sdsans, vis,-^ 


1. Rajaur. 

2. Pandi. 

3. Sunghan. 

4. Gadur. 

5. Saunsatia, 
' 6. Sunian. 

7 * Koina. 

8. Sarohne. 
g. Ajmc. 

10. Agnaia. 


11. Ratha. 

12. Saiitar. 

13. Birkhman. 

14. Pan ware. 

15. Misser. 
iG. Kanjre. 

17. Bharamde, 

1 8. Phakre. 
ig. Mithia. 

20, Nasivare. 


21. Sahana. 

22. Rasaniu. 

23. Kaskiia. 

24. Ganar. 

25. Vias. 

26. Jainliia. 

27. Mathriia. 

28. Jain Satie, 

29. Pachurc. 


They only avoid their own sdsan in marriage. The Mithasi are gene- 
rally of the Mahajans, Aliirs and Jats, but they also take service. 
There is also a sdsa/t (Mandolia) of the Dube Gaur Brahmans in Biiwal. 

Mahratta Brahmans, a relic of the Mahratta supremacy, are still found 
in the Bdwal msdmal. The Gaurs wore, it is said, constrained by the 
Mahratta conquerors to consent to intermarry with them. These Mahratta 
Brahmans first settled here in the Mahratta service and now regard psnhi’ 
tat as degrading. There are also a few in Charkh! and Dadri in Jfnd terri* 
tory and in the town of Rewdrf, but they are mainly found in Givfilior. 
They use the Hiudf and Persian cliaractcrs, but do not learn Sanskrit or teach 
it to their children'lest tliey should beiome parohits. 

The ChaurSsi Brahmans of Bawal nis&mat call themselves Gaurs, 
but though they are allowed to. drink or smoke from a. Gaui^s 
hands, no Gaur ^YiIl take water or a from them. Their oripn 
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is thus described. When Raja Jamnajai summoned the Gaur Brahmans CHAP; I G 
from Bengal, an erudite Rishi, K.atayan by name, accompanied them — 
and was chosen, as the most learned of the company, to take the Descriptive, 
rule of Brahma on the occasion of a yuga or sacriflcc. To sustain this ropuwiios. 
part the Rishi had to wear a mask of four faces, whence his descendants t - i. ' j 
Me called Ciffurdrf, or the four-faced (from the Sanskrit mn, a facel.cisiS- 
They subsequently dissented from the Ganrs on the question of dakhskim. 

(money given as alms), but it is not known why they are inferior to Brahmans, 
them, though their numerical inferiority may account for it. 


Another group of Brahmans in Biiwal is the Mariana, with whom the tl, Har'jna 
Gaurs also decline to drink or smoke. They arc cultivators, a fact Brahman's, 
which may c.\plain their inferiority. They are mainly found in Jaipur, 

Alwar and Bhartpur. 


There are a few Pushkarnas in the town of Bawal, belonging to the The Pushkir* 
S.aluvSria sdion. They engage in no occupation save priestly service in “**■ 
the temples of Puskharji and assert that they had been specially created by 
lirahma to worship in his temples, and hence they are so named ; they 
do not associate with the Gaurs in any way. 

The Rdjputs are divided into three races [inns) Siiraj-hansi (solar), xhe Rijpain. 
Chandar-bansi (lunar) and Agnt-kul or Barigh-b.ansi. Each inns is again 
divided into Khanps, each khanp into nakhs, and each nakh, it is said, into gots. 

The Agni-kiil have four branches, (i) the Sohinkhi, or ' id-handed* ; 

{it) the Sfinkhla blowing innkh or shell ; tr'/r) the Pramara or Punwdr (whose 
ancestor had no arms) ; and (I'u) the Chauhin, the ' four-handed,’ also called 
the Chalr-bhuj. The eponym of the latter had two sons,— Sikand, whose 
descendants arc found in Bawal, and Bhfil, whose descendants inhabit the 
Bdgar,' Sikand had 12 sons, each of whom founded a separate tiek/i, 
thus:- 


( 1) Alan Dco-ji, eponym of the Chauhan Rlijpuls in Bivwal, found- 

ed the Alanot nakh, 

(2) Hard.nl-ji founded the H 4 da mkh, 

(3) Dco-ji founded the Dewara nakh. 

(4) Suraj Mai founded the Adsongra tiek/i, 

(5) Biila-ji founded the Balia nakh. 

The (6) Khcnchi, (7) Narman, (S) Bhag, (9) Bargain, (to) Dasotra, 
(tt) B,i30lra and (12) Kahll nakhs arc named after his other sons. The 
Chaulians form an exogamous group. Those of Bdwal msdma t are Alanot by 
nakh and Bach hygoi, Bachash having been their ancestor. Like Sihand s des- 
cendants they worship Asawdrl Devf, whose temple is at Samber in Jaipur, 
Bhdl's descendants worship Jibbi Devf of Khandaila. The descendants of 
Sikand worsliip Bliirgiva Goddwari Nadf, wear a thrcc-stringcd;««ec, and spe- 
cially follow the Slwm Veda. Every khanp of these Rdjpute has a tree as its 
dhdri, i.e., its members do not cut or use it Thus the Rdjpfils of Bdwal 
nisdmt do not cut the dsa pdla Ucc. Prior to the period of * Rajpdt supre- 
macy Bdwal, including the modern lahsOs of Rowfirf andTtot Qasim with a 
part of Jaipur, was ruled by Bhagra, a Jatj whence it is still* called 
Bliigola. The Wjpfils of this tract arc followers of. a Muhammadani saint' 


Giiga was a member d{ this trite, 
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whose shrine is et Nangal Teju in Biiwal. They avoid tlie use of liquor 
and use haldl flesh, but preserve the belief in satU. A man may not visit 
' his father-in-law's house unless Invited and given^a present of ornaments. 
The mnkl&wa is considered unnecessary when the parties are young. 
Of the various branches of the lunar race the Badgujar, Khachhwaha 
and Shaikhiiivat khanps have a common descent. The former claim des« 
rent from Lahii, son of Ram and Sfta and the Kachhwaha’s ancestor 
was created by Balmik out of kush grass. Kaiajf, a Kachhwaha, had a son 
by the favour of Shaikh Burhan-ud-dtn, the Muhammadan saint, and so 
his descendants are called Shaikhawats. They have 36 nakhs, including the 
Ratnawat (descendants of Boairon-jf), DunSvvat, Chandawat and Khachh- 
rolia, of which the first is found in this Stale, though only in small numbers. 
Ratn&wat women do not use the spinning wheel or grind corn, and the men 
would rather starve than cat flour ground by their women. Those who 
do so are excommunicated. All the Shaikhawats arc followers of Shaikh 
Burhin-ud-dfn, whose shrine is at Jaipur. Tlicy bind a skin round a 
child's waist and only use haldl flesh according to the Shaikh’s behests. 
Kachhtrdhas and Shaikhawats do not intermarry, being the descendants 
of one ancestor. The Badgfijars now marry with the Kachhwdhas, but 
not so the Shaikhllwats. This used not to be the case, but since they 
migrated to Rdjputdna it has been the custom. A KachhwAha chief set the 
example by marrying a Badgdjar girl whom he met when hunting a tiger. 
Lunar branches found in this State are the Jadii and Tunwar RSjpfits. The 
former are descended from Jdddu, one of the five sons of RA ja JajAtf, Sth 
descent from the moon. They have a number of nahhs, of which the 
Muktawat (so called because Srf Krishan, their ancestor, wore a mnkot or 
crotyn) is found in this State. They arc disciples of Atrf, from whom their 
got'ys derived, and avoid marriage with the Bhattfs, who are a branch of 
their tribe. Tarfs, the ancestor of the Tunwars, was the second son of R4ja 
Jajdtf ; they are again divided into mkhs and gots^ though JAddd and Tunwar 
descend from a common ancestor, yet they intermarry with one another, 
but Tunw4r and Jatds do not intermarry. Once a TunwAr Rdja had a son 
who was born with long hair and the pandits warned him that the boy 
endangered his life, so he was abandoned in the. desert. ’ A Lata 
Brahman, however, declared that the birth was auspicious to the Raja, 
so he had the child traced. He was found sheltered by a hawk’s (c/dl) 
wngs ; one of the followers of the Raja threw an arrow at the bird, it 
flew away, and at the place where it alighted a temple was erected 
to the bird as the goddess C/illa, The boy was named Jdtii or ‘long- 
haired,’ and his descendants avoid killing a e/i(l and worship^ the 
goddess. Their special parohits are Brahmans of the Lata got. Rajputs 
pride themselves in the title of Thfikur. Those bom of slave girls are 
said to be of the SuretwSl got and are also called Dfiroghas. Unlike oilier 
Hindus, RAjpiit women often wear blue cloths, but they do not wear 
kanch or silver bracelets, only ivory ones- The women avoid flesh and 
liquor, but not so the men. They will take water from the skin of a Muham- 
madan saqgd or water-carrier. Marriage is consummated without waiting 
for the mnkldvia and sometimes the pair meet in the house of the girl’s 
parents. The bride is not sent back to her home three or four days after 
the wedding, and she is not allowed to visit her parents until the bhora cere- 
mony has been performed, which takes place some time after the wedding. 
But a wife goes to. her parents' house for her first confinement. Early 
marriage is no longer practised. 
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Soction A.— Agriculture. 

kHn •■'Rriculture is carried on in the Phfil- 

nliVdiJ tr orSK ! I ?* J ‘ '=’® 5 ‘='y connected gcOOTa- 

Pti.La.i) an 1 ranaliy that what has been said of the Sangrur lahsJ] of tfnd 

ttf.jn^.o. .Nihha «hich lies on thcconfincsof Riijniitina shares all the 
rac.'fn.irs o. the D3dri lahsil of Jiiid and the Xarnaul of Pati/lia. 

, -(.'i'l! hUir more iir^l he said. Dater, retisii and l!i:id are the 
[■’i V. 'i 1 siajtnanl water is found lying on kallar, 

•a h. .df...h:nj,regitatid with soil which gro, us little w nothing when it is 

1 iii.ktiU«vat.-d land is called Ih't-Mr, waste being called banm 
or v.rlMatu! :!k;u and /..V.f.f nM. 

l.ittle .attention is (.aid to rotation of crois. Certain sequences Iiow- 
r,'",'/ ♦'•“''''•''cf.— 'agarcane and cotton aiwaj-s succeed one another.* 

1 • '■’f'd v.hich li.ns lain fallow for six months or in land 

f-'.s )Ukt iiome a m.iirc rroji. The ide.iis that the m.nnurc which is 
to a " 00 1 crop of mairc has not been exhausted and will help 
•d ra-'e a wheat crop. In tlic Jangal gr.im is sown after maize .nnd vice tend. 
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M.'.ntire. is indi'jvnnahlc to 5ever.nl of the most valuable crops. Sugar- Man«te. 

e. -r,'‘ rn.ls all the mnnure jt ran get, as mueh ns five bullock tarts, or .nboul 
ton tnnnnds a li^hs, being given. For cotton the ground is manured 
b-ft're « 'w mg .-.nd the s<'eds th' ms'-lvcs are WT.ippcd in cow’-dung. Maize is 
.nl«a\ 1 ' own on ennured land. Wheat is manured ns soon as it ap|)cars in 
ilje 1/Iv!'-, Uape"'e<! is often sown in manured land, hut manure is not in- 
i5j-],e}*«'blc to it. ^ Tohaeeo is said to need as mucli manure ns maize. 

Veget.nblr-, generaliy get both w.itiT .nnd manure. 

7 h'- proprtion of the population cngagerl in or dependent upon agri* Popu'ntlon en- 
cnlture r. 'hor.ii in T.ahle ly of P.arl It. In point of fact the St.atc is R»K'd i» «6rfciil- 
entirely ngrieullurnl. Well-lonfo harmers have their own pcrmancift farm 
r'-rvaiif, and nerd iio a<-,isianre from oiiHdc. Poorer men t.ikc partners 
t,r emp’oy field labourers .at harve-t-time. Partncrshijis arc common in Phul, . 

f. are in Arnloh, and unknown in niwaal. In Pliul the generality of cultiv.a- 

tors ate unabU' to cope with the work unaided, fn Amloh, a country of 
srrll', men have sh.ares in a well .and c«ltiv.atc their own holdings when 
their turn for the water romei. The same system obtains, though to a 
rriMlIfr extent, in IMwal,’ ' 


71 )'-:r is no partirul.ar cl.ass of field haliourcrs in this Shatc, but general *^**''* '“hBBiMii 
labourers are i mployed for ntUing the harvest by the cnnihdurs. The 
wages of labour arc given in Table 25 of P.an B. 

Sug.iratie and cotton are the most important crops on irrigated l.andi rrii'clpal 
though tlie ,a« tual area under whe.at is three, times Ih.al of cane and cotton “'‘P''*' 
eombined, 1 he c.mal lauds of PlnJl .arc largely sown with cane and maize 
in the kh.arlf nnd wdie.at in the r.ibf. Amloh, though it has little canal 
irrigation, h.is many more w ells than Phfil and grow s cqu.ally good crops. 

Th" best c.mr, however, i'. grown in PhdI. BAw.al which h.^s little irrigation 
)jrows mainly kharff crop nnd nalif crop needing little avatcr such ns gram 
and tnrsen, but if the winter r.aiiis .arc favourable, a fair whc<at crop is raised 


•Sff «tMi«r,p>z<s 95 S'd 763 , 

’Tills It In eoBiritt 10 1 ),* cuitom In I'AlUli,irli(ni ring and collen >rg never elleivcd to 
ia«'*d one anollif r (("e ainvr, ps;;e pS). 

*For egrlcultera) I’aftn-ritilpi let PitlHla Gazetteer, pege 99, 
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Sagareane. 

Cotton, 


Maize, 


in Bawal. The best wheat Is’grown in Phdi. On unirrigated land in all three 
tahsils jowdr, tmng, moth, gram, cotton, gowdra, etc., arc largely grown. 

Various sorts of cane are grown in the State. The best is called chan ; 
it is red in colour and gro\vs to a greater height than the other varieties, 
and the knots are further apart. The juice is sweeter and the cane gives 
a larger yield. DohlA is a yellow cane with close knots, yielding less juice 
than chant but more than the third variety, ghorrti, which is hard, full of 
knots and generally inferior. Cane covers 2 per cent, of the cultivated area. 

Cotton, which covers the same area, is generally sown on well-lands, 
and especially on nidiehdhi, as it needs manure as well as water. Cotton 
is generally uniform in kind and quality, but in some parts of nisdmal Phnt 
miUgiri cotton is sown. 

Maize accounts for y per cent of the cultivation. It is not grown in 
B 4 wal tahsfl as it needs plenty of water. Two kinds of maize are soto 
here, — the white and the yellow. The yellow produces a sweeter grain. 
The best maize is grown in Phul. 


Wheat, 


Barley, 


Swttn, 


gtair. 




Gram, 

Fulies, 

Tabaeco and 
vegetables. 


Acreage ot 
ptincipil ciepsi 


Wheat is grown on 15 per cent, of the cultivated area. In Bawal, 
where it is called gehdn, it is sparingly sown, as the rainfall there is scanty 
and uncertain. The Phfi! nisdmat has rain enough to grow wheat on 
bdrdni soil, but in Amloh it is generally grown on well-land. Very little 
wheat is eaten by the zaminddrs themselves as it fetches a good price. 
Red wheat is the only kind known in Bawal, but better varieties are some- 
times tried in Phdl and Amloh. 

Barley takes the place of wheat in Bdwal, where the few ivells there 
are devoted to its cultivation : 8 per cent, of the total area cultivated is 
under barley. , 

Sarson is grown on 2 per cent, of the cultivated .area— a large percent- 
age for this crop. It is ^own entirely for sale either in the form of oil or 
seed. It does best on virgin soil, and hence it is always .the first crop to be 
sown on newly cultivated land, 

is grown throughout the State, and comprises nearly 10 per 
cent, of.the cultivation. It is never grown on khnd lands. Jowdr Is -large- 
ly gro\vn as fodder (cAarr»),but land, which used to yield good jowdr crops, 
is said to have become less prodnctix'c since canal irrigation w.is introduced, 
canal water apparently lessening the fertility of the soil. 

.Bdfrd is the staple crop of the dry lands of Bawal, andu’sigrown on so 
per cent, of.the cultivated area of the State. It is grown in Phul, but hard- 
ly at all in Amloh, where the land is too fertile to.be wasted on bdjrd. In 
B 4 wal it forms the prindpal food of the people, and to a less extent it is 
eaten in Phijl. Bdjrd is sometimes sown mixed with mung and moth. • 

Gram (chdln) does well on .sandy soil and accounts for 16 .per .cent, of 
the total cultivation, ft is grown in all three •tahsfls. 

Pulses — mung, mdsk, moih, etc. — are chiefly grown'for cattle. 

Tobacco covers 155 acres in the State. It is ’transplanted in Phagan pd 
cutinjeth. It requires frequent 'wmlcring and as much manure as maize. 
Brackish water is goodifor it. Vegetables are grown Chiefly in towns by 
ArAfns and other market gardeners Onions and carrots, however, are some- 
times grown lin villages as the saminddr is fond of them sin d carrots are 
very good. for cattle. Carrot -seeds are uscdimcdicinally. Carrots cover 
nearly :i per cent, of the total, cultivation. 'Onions are 'transplanted, water- 
ed and -manured much -in the same way as liobacco. Sometimes canaway 
[ajvain) and carrots are sown between rows of onions. Garlic .(lahsou) is 
sown in towns, but rarely 'in villages as the people do not care for it, . 

The acreage of the 'principal crops is shown in the 'following state- 
ment:— 
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When the crops appear above tlie ground they are fenced round in 
Amloh with branches of kihar or Icr, In B&wai hedges arc made of a kind 
of reed called pita. Fencing is almost unknown in rhul, 

The Ndbha State was in advance of the rest of the province in imposing 
restrictions upon tlte alienation of agricultural land to the non-agricultural 
classes. In 18S9 A. D. the Khatris, Brahmans and trading classes, who 
were not themselves cultivators, were forbidden to acquire land by mortgage 
or purchase, only cultivators [kdshtkdr) being authorised so to acquire 
land. In 1892 a further amendment was introduced, by which alienation 
was only permitted within the caste {gaum) to w’hich the alienor belonged, 
alienation to a person of another caste (glietr-kuf) being prohibited. 
Existing mortgages were maintained. The alienation of land to any person 
not resident in the State was also prohibited in iSyq, except on the con* 
dition that security was furnished that the alienee would take up his abodp 
in the State. 

Few horses or ponies are reared in the State, though some are raised 
in Ph’dI uiadmal and sold at the cattle fairs. The horses of the Jangal 
tract used to be well known for their strength, but the breed has degenerated. 
The State maintains stallions in this nisdmat at Phtil and Lohat Badi. 

Sheep are of less value than goats beciiuse their milk is not useable. 
Goats yield up to four sers of milk and their price has risen from Rs, 2 or 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 7 or Rs. 8, owing to the increasing trade in these animals. The 
goats of Bdwal are superior to those of the other niadmats, because there is 
ample fodder in the reeds {pdla)oa which goats chiefly live in that nishiai, 

Camels are kept largely in nisdmats Pbfil and B 4 wal, because in those 
tracts they are used for ploughing and for the transport of grain, the nature 
of the country preventing the use of carts. * 

Fowls and pigs are only kept by ChdlirUs, who prize the latter animal 
and usually make presents of it instead of a camel or horse at a wedding. 
The value of a pig is as much as Rs. 9 or Rs. 10, but there is no attempt to 
feed the animals and they are left to forage for themselves on the outskirts 
of the villages and towns. 

Disease carries off large numbers of cattle, When cattle fall ill the 
owners resort to charms (fona) instead of regular treatment. Some of the 
commoner diseases and native methods of treating .them are described 
below;—* 

Gal g/iofKfl— Swellings in the throat : for this the cattle are given hot 
g/u and milk, and the swellings arc cauterised with a hot iron. 

CMawar — Pains in the ribs, accompanied by difficulty in breathing. 
Cows are branded on the flank, while buffaloes are rubbed with aftpaitt ana 
salt. 

Nora or k/turi— Foot and mouth disease. The feet are bathed with 
hot oil, preferably oil in which a lizard has been boiled. Meantime boiled 
rice is offered to some god. 

Saudi . — This is ah insect that lives in charri, which is said to be 
fatal to cattle if they eat it. The disease is speedily fatal, but if the 
animal should linger, ashes are dissolved in water and given it to drink. 

C//a//fl~Is a blister on tlie palate, caused usually by eating sharp 
stalks. Ghi is rubbed on the place. 

C/wpifl— Spittle trickles -from the animal's mouth and his strength 
goes. A mixture of gdr and ajmin is given. 
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numbers of feeders and rdjbdMs in the State are given below !~ 


Serial No. 

Branches. 

nmhh. 

Total 

number 

ot 

minors. 

Nomber 

oE 

minors. 

Nltimtt, 

X 

Kotin Branch (nirdmat 
Phdl). 

Dhnnula ... 

4 

t to 4 

Nisimal 

Ph4I. 

2 

Ditto 

Uplt 

4 

I to 4 

Ditto. 

3 

Ditto 

Bndhat .. 

4 

_ I to 4 

O'itto, 

4 

Ditto 

Dander 

X 

1 

Ditto. 

s 

Ditto 

Pednt KnUn ... 

t 

X 

Niralitdi 

Amloh. 

6 

No. 2 Feeder (nhHiatl 
Amloh). 

Ndbha ... 

s 

t to 2 

Ditto. 

7 

Ditto 

Rothf 

3 

1 to 3 

Ditto. 

8 

Ditto 

KotU 

3 

I to 3 

Ditto. 

9 

Ditto 

MoIngwSrn 

7 

1 to 7 

Ditto. 


When water in Feeder No. 2 first reached the Rothi bridge, a 
meeting was held there at which His Highness the Rfija was presenL 

The following statement shows the irrigated .area, receipts and expen* 
diture in connection with the canal " 


Yciir A. D, 

iRRrGArBO AREA II 
highas. 

R faiii 

Receipts. 

Expendi- 

tnic. 

Nhdmat 

Phul. 

Nizdmat 

Amfoh* 

Total. 








Rs. 

Rsi 

1886.87 

... 

•H 

•H 

8,348 

2,2 1 1 

10,559 

4,911 

1, *1.497 

1887.88 


•H 


11,191 

3,I0S 

14, *96 

4,828 

67,864 

CO 

CO 

CO 

•M 

... 


9,883 

2,896 

12,779 

37,389 

66,222 

i88g.ga 


«H 


131190 

2,91a 

16,102 

41.7*4 

30,3*5 

i8go.gt 

«t« 

III 

■M 

*4,761 

5,069 

29,830 

69,000 

S*.699 

i8gi.ga 

... 


••• 

*9,433 

3.395 

32.828 

70,741 

e 8 , 2 i 8 

t89S.g3 



- 

15,381 

3,083 

18,464 

44,602 

18,603 

1853.94 

««• 

... 


16,928 

4 ,iS 8 

21, 1 16 

48,569 

*5.739 

1894.9s 

•w 



'S,S7* 

*,736 

18,298 

45,169 

32,402 

1893.96 

... 

• •• 


36,509 

7.*13 ! 

43,4*2 

45, 018 

24,533 

1896-97 

Ill 

M 

H* 

S1,1S7 

11,507 

62,664 

95.858 

*3.9*9 

1897.98 



••• 

44,499 

*i,33« 

63,830 

1,37,013 

46,448 

1898-99 

... 

«l« 

«*• 

41,937 

9.947 

51,864 

1,06,591 

3*, 977 

tfigg-tgoo 

' HI 

•M 

M* 

44,337 

17,150 

61,487 

1,47.170 

51,065 

igoo-oi 

Ml 

Ml 

HI 

*9,374 

8,514 

37,888 

92277 

'35,197 



Total 

•«» 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

10,26,841 

6,57.718 
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There arc two falls, one at Thut, a height of ten feet, and the other at CHAP. Hi A, 
Harfgarh, a height of eight feet The former is at mile 4 -s- 8503 of the g 
Ghaggar and the latter at mile 37 of the Kotla Branch respectively. At “ 
these two places there are two flour mills, each with 10 mill -stones. These AoaicuwusB. 
were constructed at the request of the Nfibha State. Rs. 18,739 were irrigation, 
spent on the Thuf mill and Rs. 15,849 on that at Harfgarh mill. The 
Stale receives interest on this sum from Government at the rate of 
Rs. 6-8-0 per cent, per annum. Tlie State, on the other hand, pays rent to 
Government quarterly according to the average auction rates of similar 
mills in the Sirhind Ciinal Circle of the mills, The leases of the mills are 
auctioned every year by the State. 

The Northern India Canal Act is in force as regards the canal revenue. Canal law. 
Cases of trespass, etc , on the canal witlun Niihha territory are dealt with 
by the State officials. 


Sixty-two villages in nis&mai Phfil are irrigated by the Abohar and villages irrleaid 
Bhatinda Branches, which belong to the British Government. The distri- w 

button of water Is managed by the State falwiiris, who also collect the 
water-rates on behalf of Uie British Government. The receipts less 5 per 
cent, for collection, etc.; arc remitted lialf-ycarly to the Ludhifina treasu^. 

The following statement shows tiioraficmi with thdr length and the 
State villages irrigated by them. 
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CHAP. II. A. 

Economic. 

Aoricoituke. 

itigatlon. 

imAtdJbikdi 
Isrlgsting Btate 
Tlllsgw, 
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CHAP. II, A. 

Economic. 

Agkiculture, 

Irrigation. 

Biilish rijlihat 
irrigating State 
vilhges. 



'uoisiAiQ jooinetj 


'PfpitiJiiM-msiAta vatiHYHa 


Total Bhatlnda Division 



i jaitn >f.ijor Distribstary ... I fi 1,7:0 1 S .1,590 
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CHAP. II. A. 

Economic. 

Acriculture. 

Irrigation. 

Britiih rdjUMi 
irrigating State 
villages. 



Total Ludhiana Division 
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In Amloh watfr is found 26 feet below the surface. The Persian wheel CHAP. II, A. 
or karret is the commonest apparatus, and is calculated to irrigate a maxi- Economio 
mum of ten bigkas per wheel. Over 26 per cent, of the total area of this 
tahsil is irrigated by wells. In Phdl the little well irrigation there is is’ done Aosieoims. 
by the rope and bud-ct or eharsa. Only 2 per cent, of the cultivation is ir- JtrfgiUon. 
rigated from wells, and the wiitcr-lcvel varies from 30 to 150 feet below the 
surface. In Dawal water is generally found 73 feet down, and the rope and 
bucket is consequently more in use than the Persian wheel. 7 per cent, of the 
cultivation in Bawal is irrigated from wells. The cost of a well may be roughly 
estimated at Rs. 1,000. The statements following show the number of wells, 
and the depth .at which water is found. 
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Stotemcni showing the number of tharsas 


CHAP. 11. A. 


Economic. 

AaRKOLTUKK. 

Iiiigtliod. 

Chmii! and 


• 1 

» ! 

3 1 

1 

^ 1 

' i 

6 1 

' ’ 1 

8 j 

^ 9 



Nmi. 

t 


KHJIA5.0 

Name of 
nisJnaf. 

Weils nltii 
one cheriA 
or one 
hwni. 

WellsuJtli 
tv,C (kartoi 
or tvo 
J^arrafi^ 

j 

Welle trilh 
(our thMat 
or font 1 

hartjUi. 1 

1 , 

Total. 

Weill irlih 
one ekana 
cr OQO 
harr/il. 

1 

Welle nlm 
h^o thanai 
or Itro 
f arraitt 

Weill rltli 
four tharJas 
or fonr 
horraiu 

Total. 

Phtl ... 

Si 

130 

1 

1 

1 

3* 

>43 

35 

1 

13 

\ 

39 

i 

Amith 

663 

1 

403 


li065 

l,SS9 

738 

... 

9,310 


Ch«ri«f 

368 

1 

Ckorw 

33 

•H 

i 

ChmM 

394 1 

Chanat 

S55 

CAarifli 

65 

I 1 

CaeriM 

M 

j 


Uatrau 

397 

ilarrait 

364 

1 

j 

... 

ttatron 

751 

tttmU 

||0I7 

JlArral; 

673 

1 

Harrell 

i.Tto 

1 

B&wal 

118 

1 

310 

1 

33 

361 

318 

336 

4» 

! 

1 

do; 

Total * 1 * 

863 

74* 

1 

65 

i.ew 

I,»1S 

i,osr 

41 

3dij4 


Chtrtu 

46 s 

aerni 

375 

Chmk 

Chamt 

9d8 

CAorioi 

809 

<14 

CkorM 

Ckarsv 

1.354 

/ 


Horralt 

397 

Harrali 

364 

... 

JIarroli 

761 

ffairat; 

»»037 

IfAlTOK ^ 

673 

... 

Tiarraii 

1,700 


* SUl ncaiHi Uia manured land round tiR 
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Ststement showing the depth of wells to the water-level and the depth 
of water in a well and the average ares irrigated ly wells. 


Serial No. j 

Name of fatganas. 

Average depth 
to water. 

Depth of wBtcc.j 

Average area 
in tfghas 
irrigated 

Oy a well. 

j 

1 

Phfil ft 

IS4 

44 

4 

3 

Dhanaola ... 

70 

S4 

>3 

3 

Lahit Bail ... 

36 

=4 

SO 

4 

DUipura 

89 

>7 

4 

s 

1 Ml 

I 2 S 

»S 

4 


Section B.— Rents, Wages and Prices. 


Table 18 ot Part B sliows the extent of the cultivated area. Of 


TeM aria 
initghas Percent, 
iUm. 

By occupincy tenants... S9,7.l6 905 

By tenants at-will «. 91,1^ 14 8 

By tenants paying no 

levenne who hold land 
on dhatmatih or in 
iieuofscrvica .. 2,033 O’js 


the total area of the Stale 
24’75 per cent, is held by 
tenants, as shown in the mar- 
gin, The remaining 465,023 
highas or 75'2S per cent, of 
the total area is held by self- 
cultivating proprietors. 


•iz leased on the Ndmiini (about i5lh Juno or Jellf suiil 

tkadski) either on payment of (i) hatui, at various rates ; (3) cash, also at 
various rates ; or (3) saili veals. 

Baldtjs levied thus : when the grain has been threshed out the 
tenants notiW the owner and pay the kamins' dues out of the heap in his 
prKence. The remainder then is dividfed into shares, the grain in pitchers, 
and the straw in ^a«rfs (head-bads). varies from Jor^rd to |th3 
or ith. Bam is rarely taken in the Biiwal niedmat ; when taken the rate 
is “Sinlly ird and onijr the grain is divided, but not the straw, which belongs 
to the tenant Batat is largcrly paid by tenants-at-will, occupancy tenants 
generally paying in cash. Half hatii is common in iiMmat PlnSl and ird 
or |ths in nisamat Amloli. 


Cash rents are realized in four ways — 

(1) Some tenants only pay the State revenue to the landlord, 

(2) Some, in addition to the revenue, pay a cash rent to the landlord. 

(3) Others pay a fixed lump sum as rent. 

(4) Others pay a fixed cash rent per Hgha or acre. 



N’AniuSTATr..] 
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of thf {cninl<5 in nkSnel BawM pay cash rent either in n,C. 

v * fiswl rate per iigha or at revenue rate Economic. 

> )Oit Mo^t tenants mtlic Phfil and Amloli msdmals 

jnv a .ixed lt*iinlts the State revenue, hut no such tenants .are to ako pmcm”** 

Ir I.ijind tn lUx'at Ca^h rent tcalijcd according to the kind of crop is _ 
fai;-d f e /. 'I, AC-, the proprietor fcalircs rent at fixed cash rates on tobacco, 
or»i‘.flc. *1 )>e ti'iM.'its who pay no ri'wnuc .arc those who hold land in 
tf'.j rnarfft tr Iroai the owner or in lieu of service. The rents for 

tne L'"'t lands in Andidi .and Blwal p^riif^n Ifuim arc as folloavs:— 


.\f;iloh— 


Rs. A. P. 


Ifriy.'.te.i ... 


»«« 


... 3 P ® 


rni?;i;;:lci! 




0 0 


A'lrfne/ 


lffi.:,al'->l 


S 0 o 


IV.iffiyated 


3 0 0 


li, {■■?!: f Isfi'l" «« ten!'' I al the Wloaainp, r.ates per ligh khSrn • 

R,. A. P. 


I 0 0 

...060 


•«f «%» 

U(!hfl;;ate ! ... 

//.fffd/- 

iffit;.ilcd 

Urifri}’.ateil ... ••• 

Socllon D.-Minos ami MlnorRis. 

The State mv.M-ra«rt miiief.ah. of importance. The sloiic mines .at 
rlSnti liiil in n^nst ll,itv.al produce a liulc rop|«rorc, hut espcricncc has 


... 5 0 0 
... 0 C 0 
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CHAP. II, F. shown Ihc cost oT working lo be proliibilivc, and mining has been abandoned. 

— . The stone of a quarry In nicamn/ Bawal is extensively used in building. It 

Economic, jg subject to a State lav of ann^s 4 per >00 maunds A kind of stone 
Minci and called silt is found in the Behili hills, which is seen at its best in many 

minerals. buildings, and its use has increased during the last few years. 

ATnaiar mines arc found in 3 e\'cral villages. It is largely used in building 
and in metalling roads, and is also e.vportcd in considerable quantities by 
contractors. Two villages— ChahilAn and Lakha Singhwala in nizdiitai 
Amloh—producc stonc-l««/frt‘ , slabs of w'hich arc said to weigh two 
maunds, and measure 2' x i i'. Saltpetre is found more or less throughout 
the following villages : — 

Nhumai Amloh— /iTuf, Basidptir^ Galduli. 

Do. Phiil — Dhela Kdngar, Jaldl and Dabti Kham, 

Section E.— Arts and Manufacture. 


tilanufacliircs. The State is entirely agricultural. Arts and crafts only c.vist lo supply 
local needs. The Atnloh n/sdwrt^ has a local reputation for ghab>' 6 ,n and 
sds/. Doris arc made in the towns of Amloh and Nablm, but they arc 
sold locally, neither their quality nor their quantity warranting any attempt 
Ginning to export them. There is a cotton-ginning factory at Nkbha town, and the 

factory. cotton when ginned is exported to Ambftla. A cotton press h.is also been 

erected recently at Govindgarb. 

There is a press called the Durga Press at Nabha. It prints, in Gur- 
mtiklif and Urdu, State p.apcrs and Gurmukhl books, but not books for 
sale. 


Section F.— Trade. 


Crain. The State exports grain in considerable quantities, and its administration 

lias established markets at Jaitu, Phi'il, Nabha and B.ahadur Singhwala, 
the largest being that at Jaitu, under the supervision of a special officer 
called the Afsar Mandf at each place. This officer, with the aid of the 
ehaudhfis of the tmttdt, decides all eases, civil and criminal, w'hicli arise in 
the market. These places are all on the Rajpura-Bhatinda line, except 
Jaitu. on the North-Western Railway between Bhatinda and Ferozepore 
and Bahidur Singhwala in the Ludhiana-Dhurf-Jakhal line. Market places 
have been constructed at each of these stations by the traders, the State 
providing sites on favourable terras and exempting the marts from tolls 
(saMt) for a certain period. Besides grain, gdr, sliaknr and cloth arc also 
brought into tlicse viandis for sale. Tlic export of raw cotton has, however, 
been diminished by 'the establishment of* a cotton mill at Ndbha nc.ar 
the railway station, and cotton is here made, ginned by machinery and 
then exported, chiefly to Ambala. 

^•1 

' ‘ . The amount of oil manufactured in the State is insufficient, although 

sarson is grown arid exported on a considerable scale. The State adminis- 
tration has, however, established a 5tcam oil-press at Jaitu. 
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Section G.— Means of communication. . chap, ii, g. 

Till*. Stale ronlains 73 miles of mctallcil anti 35 of unnictiillcd roads’ 

The metnllcd roitl^ .arc— Mntss or 

COMltCKrCATIOK. 


t. Xi’.Mia-P.’,ll;na-!' miles- much nsedhy carls .and chkas^ tlioiigli 
moit of the tr.nffic goes by the railrv.ay. 

2. K.^IjIm-KoiIa—iP miles— jrc P.atwla Cajcttccr, page 134. 

3. N.ibhn'Klan!ia— miles- parses ihroiigli the head-quarters 

of fiiritr;t( Amloli ami Rliatl-on //mkh, and joins the Grand 
Triiiil: Road .at Khaniu. 

.1. Amloh-fiovindg.arli— 5 miles • first ronstrncted when the railway 
rl.atioii av.as .at Ja<r.in. After llu- station w.as closed, the ekiii 
ir.ifllr gre.ally deertavsed, liiit carts, etc, continiicd to use iL 

5. Xiliha-Hirii Canal water mill— 3 miles. 

6. Dl!a!i.a!ila-R tmll-a r.ailv. 3 y fUtioa -G miles 

7. Pint!, .".pproarh to railway ‘tal'on— 4 miles. 

The (olloiving .arc the iinmoUHcd road-.:— 

1 . lHw.‘.t-Kanhia -32 milts. 


3 . Bin-.al-nir ]i..llia.i— 3 milts. 


Roails, 





The m.,i(i line (I’.-slMW.ar 10 

Railway irs-tstiirongh an imtlyinn part <'f H"- ■. ^ at 

iol-.-,-ttii Kli,anii.a .ami Sirhiml rl.atioii*. and forme > j .‘covindcarh. 
jvr,1n, nliirl, w.-.-.-ahtrli .ht-d, .and anew one li.as now heen '’“'J 
Dli-tM-in, .N,lhli.a and Piitll .are the sLalions on ' f' North. 

Im- which is owm-d by the P-'ti’J--* 

lV'c.Wrn R.-.llv,-.a>' Atlminiatr.atHm. iVtbba '' P .. j^odiiijn.a- 
Balndiir .Sinf;lnv.U3 i;. the only ft.alimi in the- • iJcmiri-Fcrorcpore 


/ft/' ClTicc. 

Tin- Po-Ml neparlmml, '"f'w ScT\s a^^ 

is m.aii:ii;(-d by a Postfiust'-r-Geni-wl " > m found ni 
rile head ollirc is at N-ildia. A IW <'f ,l’'’‘’\,,',i,c‘urliish Government 
T->!;le 3 t of P,irt B. Since ll>'' J,tal irangoments have 
"t July 1BS5 for the exi-linnj't- of post-*' *•'‘'', 1 ' l |,„lianstanii)5surfliar|'cd 

iiinch tin- 5.i(nu m. in Briliah territory. 'jJt„od and .also btawing 

. ‘\ 4 blia Sl.ilt’ .Hid po:,l c.ttdj ami cnvclopis .0 -vn » 
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■CHAP. II, C. the arms of the State arc supplied by Government to the State at cost 
g price, andare recognized by the Imperial Post Office when posted within the 

■ State for inland correspondence only. These stamps are distinct from 
Mbahs or the State service labels which are used for State correspondence, posted to 
coMMONicATioH. piacgg outsidc the State, State correspondence within its own borders being 
Vest OtBce, carried without stamps. There are full facilities for money-orders, the 
commission on which is credited to the State. There arc three head 
offices in the State, — one at Nabha, the others at Jaitu and B&wal. The 
Nibha head office keeps its accounts with the head office, Ambila, and 
Jaitu with Ferozepore, while Bfiwal clears its account through Delhi. 

Telegraph pg telegraph lines in the State, except those bn the various 

' lines of railway. 



CHAPTER in.-ADMINISTRATIVE. 


Section A.-General Administration. 

Tun Slate of is now <lix-idcd into three nrm'/ae/r,— Phul Amloli 
and Bixx-al. ’ 

t. The r of I’liu'l is divided for administrative purposes into 
five Police circles or rr:.— 

(1) Dialpiira. comprising the northern part of the main area of 
' r.isin'.t Phnl. 

(:) Phul. comprising its central portion. 

{3) Dlianaula. comprising its c.istcrn part with tlie outlying tract 
round Bandlicr on the south and the villages of hfaurand 
Dliilw.tn 0:1 the north-west. 

(:j) Jailii. comprising the villages of that pargana, 

( 5)1 .0I1.U Hatli, comprising the vilhagcs of that pargana. 

Th'* «ff ./.‘vfl/ of .\m!oh is dixided into three thSna: and an outpost 
tra.— 

{0 Amloh. comprising the northern part of the Amloh nhimaU 

(2) I’.liid'ori, comprising its centr.al part. 

(3) iN'.!*i)ia. romprhiii}' its 'outluTn extremity, with the 8 outlying 

villago riuind (lati'Xtlf to the xvest of N.ibli.a and tliat of 
Katelip'ir to the !.oiith-e.ist. 

(.j) O.etili P.ar.ig.ifin or Dch K.a!jn, comprising the 15 outlying 
villages round lllialxvan, the three villages olBaragaon, 
I'.iUhinir and IJr>hd.irxv 5 l.i, with the isolated village of 
I'clnf. 

3. Tlr I'. iv.al Bic.fcrn/ i; divided into three /WuMi-Biwal, KiinJ 
.mid ICaiiJii.i. 

There arc I a r^;/: in the .Stale .and the tailiidrs .arc .supendsed by 
a sprcial oliicial. TlieoffKcx.f su'iiidr is not licrcdilary .and is purely 


I'-cl public ImiMim-a and l.(nindary pilhars, and give notice when they need 
fepair ; to loof; a’llcr indigent widows .and orplmns, and to act .as local 
'omniissioncr!. in jielly tascs concerning hands, xvcils, etc. 

Section B.-Civll and Criminal Justice. 

, Bad. niadmat lias a rJislricl Court om xxd.lch Ik ^ 

SuWdin.atcd« l.im iV. tlurronriof the 

Courtis the Athiial Sadr: .above lint the of three 
iedgtat .aiiilliiglicsl of all llu: //Vdi-i'A 7 ;«f, over xx Inch the Rija presides, 
'nw lo’west coK that of >I-« 

The ,rw/ ,if r.aif aliaTiMIb. M arc act suMiviW inis 


CHAPAII.A. 

Administra- 

tivo. 

Admifiislnlirs 

diniions. 

Nitdmtti Fh £1. 


Aoloa, 


KisimI Biwal. 


Zoltidn. 


Ciiminal 
Justice. 
Table 34 ef 
PartB, 



CHAP.in.B. 

Administra- 

tive. 

Civil AND 
CmUINAL 

Justice. 
Ciiminat Justice. 


Civil Justice. 
Taite 35 if 
PutiB, 


Revenue 

esses. 

Table 3S of 
Pari B, 


Cedes oE Law. 
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not exceeding six stripes’ or security up to Rs. 200 for a period not cx« . 
cecdingtivo years. The Sadr Adulat may impose five years' imprison* 
ment, Rs. 1,000 fine, 12 stripes and demand security for good boliavioiir 
up to Rs. 1,000 or impose imprisonment in default up to two years. There 
is a city magistrate called the Naib'Ad'ilatt at head-quarters with the 
powers of a Nuatm. The I}lds-i-Kkds has .absolute power to impose any 
sentence of death, imprisonment, banishment from State territory, fine or 
confiscation of properly. The Tahsildars also exercise criminal powers In 
cases of criminal trespass (by infringement of boundaries^ etc.), imposing a 
line not exceeding Rs. 25 or in default six months’ imprisonment. Railway, 
cases, occurring on the Nablia p.arl of the Rajpiir.a-Bh.itintla line, are heard 
by the Railway hlagistralrs, i.c., the District Magistr.atcs of Amb&la and 
Ludhiana. 

For civil cases there is a Munsiff in each Ktsdma', with appeal 
to the nisumat Court. In Nablia itself civil c.ises go to the Niabnt Adai-t 
Sadr, with appc.als to the Inrfr. ’J lic Munsiff tries civil cases 

up to Rs. 1,000 in value. For all others the nrint mo ^ Court is the court 
of original jurisdiction. 

The Tahsildar tries petty revenue cases up to Rs. 100 in value, all 
others going to the msdmnt Courts. Appeals from the tvahiiat Court .and 
the Niitbai AdiUat Sadr lie to llie Sid' AdiUat in all cases, including civil 
suits, but iijjpeals on c.xccuUvc revenue matters go from the District Court 
to the Dimht. Appeals from Antilat Sadr lie to the Jilns-i-AItu 
Lamiarddri and mutation c.ascs arc lic.ird by Tahsildars, ami those trans- 
ferred to the njsdmat and Dtsedni arc fiimlly decided in the /fiasd-Kbau 
Cases in -which the offence is punishable with dismissal are heard by 
the Ijidi'i-Khds. 

1 he Indi.an Penal and Criminal Procedure Codc.s arc in force with 
certain modifications, of which the most important are detailed below 

(1) In order to check immonalily the iiolicc are authorised to take 
cognisance of all cases of adultery or fornication without complaint. 

(2) In c<asos of rajjc, compensation is given to the woman from the 
property of the criminal. 

(3) In cases of abduction of married women, if the woman is found 
to h.ave been concealed by the accused, her husband is remunerated in 
cash in the same way. 

(4) In cases of Ihcfl, criminal breach of trust or fraud, the loss is raiidc 
good fiom the criminal’s properly, summarily, without resort to a civil suit. 

(Sj In cases of homicide not amounting to murder, in addition to the 
punishment imposed on the offender, the murdered man's heir is corapensateu 
from the offender’s property, 

(6) In all criminal cases the complainant can appeal, even, if 
accused is acquitted. 


’Butin Biwal the NAaim may impose IS stiipes. 
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Frivolous .sod vosotious acc«s.i|jpns arc dealt with under Section CHAP. Ill, C. 
an, Indian Pcn.nl Code. Similarlypcrjury is punished on the spot without ah ITt 
the formality of oblainin," permiiismn to prosecute under Section 195. g°^‘"'Stra- 
lintradition Irc.nties exi't between N.ibh.n and the Slates of Palidia, « 

Juid, F.wfdkct, Ahy.nr, J.nipur, Lohlln'i .md Dnjiina. The Civil Procedure cwHiilli 
Cole is '11 force in N.1b!i.n Stale, the only modification being th.it the Justice. 
ivriod of limitation (or ‘uits f.'t a debt i5*6 yc.nrs in the c.isc of subjects coiesoftaw 
of the State. 9 ye.nr.’! for subjccLs of P.itidia or Jfnd and 3 years for British 
snbji'cls. 


The sy.'.teai of rcjp'.lralion is luscd upon th.nl in British Indhn, but RcjUitatioo. 
rcrtdn rio.!i(!c.ilibi!. Imvo been introduced. Tlic rule formerly in force 
which rt.'iuirc'l te.e ov.n.-f'hlp of ihcjiropcrty to he invcsligitcd prior 
i.n i''i;i>tr.iiion ha', now Ii'.'mi abrogatc.l, dcecjit in certain c.iscs in which 
the order rf the P.irb'r Inn biv'n giicn before a deed is registered. 

The following arc tiie cliitf ino'lirtc,ilious:— 

ti Xo recoiid mortgigc-decl rcl.ting to property in Lnnd is 
ri gi-l'-rcd tmle.". .mid until the’ first li.is been redeemed, 
nor in any <!("'<1 regintcred if it ilcals willi land on which .iny 
?rrcar; din- to the .St.ntc rcm.nin iin]ttid. 


?. N'o d^^^! of r.doplien c f a son is registered unless it b.ns been 
duly .nuit.o.ncil in civil court. 

1. N'o nnrlgagr or ralc-detd of l.ind is registered unlc.s5 the vendor 
has ol/liiiied the fl.irlnr's .snnclion through the nismat. 


.J dee h which involve a conditional sale after a fixed 

term are j!"l registered. 

3. It in comp'iNnry to I.’y down a provision in -nil mortgigc-dccds 
of the .nmoutil secured bv the dred release a proportionate 

pnrt of the mortg-nged bnuu. 

Kifli A'dcfin i'. c.v.efei*'’ l^viti''tV'*v 1*’* hul inthccapi 

till'', duly (Icvolvc'i oil ihc i>di6 /triuhl:- 

111 of 1877 ami credited to the St,nte ® ^ 

doriimtnt is aiiiian S, and tlii". goes to the registration cierx. 


Section C.-Land Revenue. 

. Mnit w.ns in force in the Old syilcm. 

The .1111 ieiil i;y.'dciii of levying the ' . . .jsj, assessment was 

ma.<ii.ntei.pt./ iprt Vihr.nml(iS 6 u A D.) ^ ^ ,vas 

imtodiiced in .nil the except that of Lolial Badb 

not introduced till ipjS S.nnib.nl. 

.. rlnnclcr, but in 193° ScUIcmcnb. 

The first {ir.srsr.mriits , reculnr 

JjAmbnlHhi iligbntnn the present RSjadircdcd^^ j„ ,^35 

Amlohmedwo/ to be carried out. This work was c l 
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Sambal, llic settlement operations being conducted according to the 
British Revenue Law of 1848 A. D. .and the rules thereunder, and 
the assessment w.as fixed for a period of 20 years. In 1945 Sambat the 
settlement of the Bawal nisdmal was taken in hand and completed in 
1949, that of Plnil n/irnwaf being commenced in 1948 and reaching its 
conclusion in 1959 Sambat. These two latter settlements were conducted 
on the lines of the British Revenue Law of 1884, the Land being measured 
and the record-of-rights prepared as in a British District. 


Section D.— Miscellaneous Revenue. 


Impressed non-judicial sheets of foolscap size arc issued by the State, 
the value being annas i, 2, 4 and 8, and Rs. i, 2, 4, 5 , 10, 50, too and 500. 
Each sheet is signed by the Diadn, its value being marked in words and 
figures. Each bears an annual serial number written in the top right- 
hand corner, with the Sambat year in the left-hand. The sheets are 
manufactured at Nibha in tha Diwdn’s office, and issued by it to the Sadr 
treasury, when they are credited like cash receipts, a monthly account being 
rendered by the treasurer to the Diadn. The stamped sheets arc sold to 
the public by four vendors, one at the capital and one at each nisdmat. 
Each vendor is paid Rs. 15 per mensem and the former receives a commis- 
sion of 3 per cent. only. &ch sheet sold is registered in, and endorsed 
with, the purchaser’s name, etc. A purchaser ran, however, endorse a 
sheet on re-sale to a second party. Judicial stamps were introduced in 1902 
with different colours for the various departments, thus -collcctoralc, 
yellow , Diadtti (financial) green ; criminal, red ; and in murder cases, black. 
The rates for court-fees are those leviable under the British Court Fees Act. 

The Excise department is under a superintendent, who has an Excise 
darogka and four peons at each niadmat under him. The sale of European 
liquor is not prohibited, but there is no shop for its sale in the State. 
The only distillery in the Stale is at Nabha itself, and the right to 

distill country liquor in it is leased for one year, or for a term of years, to a 

contractor who has a monoply of the right of sale. The proof strength of 
the liquor is ascertained by the Ndib-Dlwdn, and the liquor is then bottled 
in his presence in bottles which bear the seal of the State, and the sale of 
liquor not in bottles so scaled is prohibited. The lahan is prepared in the 
darogha's presence. The still-head duty 
' charged is Rs, 2-8 per imperial gallon for 100® 
... I 4 pfoof liquor and Rs. s per gallon for 75“ proof. 

... o n The liquor contractor sells retail through retail 

... 0 0 vendors, who receive a commission of 5 per cent. 

on the sales. The liquor is distributed to 
« 0 the retail vendors throughout the State in 
o I They arc not allowed to charge more 

than the marginally-noted prices to the public. 
The number and location of shops will be found in Appendix B to 
this volume. There are no shops for the sale of liquor in Bdwal 
nisdmal. 

The poppy is not cultivated in the State; raw opium is import- 
ed principally from Malwa, but also from the Simla Hill States 
and Sirmdr and prepared as a rule at several places, that made at 
Phul being reputed the best. The licenses for the vend of opium, 
pst and drugs are sold together, but not with those for the sale of liquor. 


100° proof liquor— 
Bottle 

Pint ... 

Quarter ... 

75“ proof liquor— 
Bottle ... 

Pint — 

Quarter ... 
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r .ri”" "'."fi" 

rli^r u'l! ovr - -m " ii #**”* b}* auction, no duty 

C f«. TI,c licenses for onion,. An,Z 


: “.S' nc lounci in /Apjicnaix B to this 

I - ", Jins prohibilcf! the import of opium from 

mV 

ii ? v’ '■" “? “''f l"“ "" S“ecj»iiol bt granlcJ, > 

r V'I ' to obtain a 

Slit ^ ‘ \-r' *''f *”'’■‘•{’"'1 ‘if opium through British territory into the 
* '• a ivrtifiM'r i< rc-imrc-i tint the applicant is authorized (a) to sell 

ysm wil.iin the .St,i!o, an! (i) (o apply fora pass. This certificate must 
P vf . 7 •■» ni.’iintr or by the Ami-Dmin at Nibha, The 

^ oiiirai v\ ;r':it, I'liuH.) in St.it‘'.<, is authorized to grant permits for the 
‘“ipsft of .d.iliv.A opium on lichnif of the State. 


Section E.-MunIcipalltiGS. 


The enty municlpility in th" Slate is that of the town of Ndbha. 
The CoRstailtec r,f liiii n,naicip.Tli!y consists of three nominated members 
from smoag th* important trad*rj and bi? shop-keepers of the town; who 

..4 Ift J A HR SM MBHB 


w«y,,„ uRii-r wenm air me >u^-ddr{f;};its. and an establishment of sweepers, 
watrr-c.arrirrr, rtr. The rounicip.nl s!.n(f is paid from ‘"c octroi duties 
Ci-.Iirrird in the town. Tlie members, besides arranging with the D6rogha-t- 
Se/iii, fer the prot>*r faniuition of the town, arc obliged to see that no 
rncfoachmenii arc made bv the owners o houses on the public thorough- 
fare. open .spac-s or common plots of land. If any person wishes to 
ccnsifuct a lirw liou,c or to repair an old one, _ the members must 
Jntisfy tliemsflvrs after inspection th.it no public rights arc being inter- 
frrc'i Sr If '.nny building or well appears dangerous to the safe y 
cf pv-cr -br ll c mLbrrs arc authorised to pull down the budding or to 
fd! "p t iVstf ^ hare also to see to the co lection of any 

' oput.sscii. , . snfcial purpose such as for improving 

taxes that may l,r imposed for a . p F 

<iraii..ngc ^ ""dor the charge of 

arc no ° who arc posted 

.Sup'riot*naent called .mninT , ^ !„io the town. ArtielcB 


a .Sup'r!ot*mient called / /w jj' | |jf5pgj,t jpn, the town, Articles 

atthncilvnateo ‘»'V™To tJ" ^ 

brought by rail arc '"-P P • tbc octroi collections the police of 
diffcrml for ‘Jj ,I«n,mnncv and sanitation establishment and the 

the town of Nfibha, the jmjjs on the grain situated, 

municipal staff arc paid. collected by the supervising 

at ccrl.iin places such as Jaito, i H"'. ' . ^ /re 


iPoniili Esoi* ParopUct, Part H, Section 39. 

„ Section 31. 
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officers of the The collections are daily paid over lo the 

treasury and the returns and daily accounts showing receipts and 
payments are submitted to the Nuib-Diwan, 


Section R— Public Works Department. 


The Public Works Department is conducted under the direction and 
supervision of an officer called , 4 ysor-r>ru;;{fr(tr and is controlled by the 
Diiadn Sadr. The Superintendent of Repairs (called Garh Kaplan), 
with a permanent staff of mislrts and masons, carries out all repairs and 
makes additions to old buildings. The buildings superintended and looked 
after by him are the palace, garden and residences of His Highness the 
RAja and the public buildings, hospital, post office and schools located 
in the capital of the State. . For the superintendence of the public works 
in the nisumais there is a separate officer called A/sar-i-Tdnttrdt Bet- 
rdn(, whose duties are to travel from place to place and sec that proper 
progress is being made in the works in the different stations, and to report 
after inspecting old works what repairs to them are required. His re- 
ports go to the Bittda through the officer of the Public Works Depart- 
ment. The roads are under the supervision of an officer called Afsar-t- 
Sarkdt, who has a permanent establishment of coolies under him. His 
duty is to keep the roads in proper order for the traffic. New roads 
are planned and laid out by him, and are constructed by the contractors 
under his directions. 


Section G.— Army. 

The present fortes of the State consist of the following • 


Imperial Service T roofs. 


Infantry ... 

• •0 

600 officers and men, ' 

Transport ... 


177 officers and men. 

Transport animals ... 


558 

Local Troops. 

Cav.alry 


150 officers and men. 

Infantry 


65 officers and men. 

Artillery 

tat 

40 officers and men. 

Guns ... 

•ft 

13 (10 serviceable). 

Armed police ... 

ttt 

581 officers and men. 

Police mounted ... 


126 officers and men. 


The Imperial Service Troops were organised in 1S89. They first 
saw service iu 1897, 'Then Government employed them in connectloa 
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with the disturbances in the SffAl Valley and Molimand countries. Warn- CHAP. Ill, H. 
cd on the 3rd September in that yeari the regiment effected a very — 
speedy mobiliration, for it was at Feshdwar on the Sth of the same month Administra-. 
and ready to proceed with the Hohmand Field Force, to which it was * ' 

attached. On the aoth of the month it marched for the border, and from 
th.it lime, until the force was broken up, the corps made exceedingly trying Imperial Service 
marches under severe conditions, and all olHccrs who came in contact l^raops. 
with it rr|)ortcd the cheerfulness and good spirit of the men. On its 
return from the Mohmand country the regiment was alloncd three days 
to relit before marching for Kohat, where it arrived on the lofh October 
to join the Tirah Expeditionary Force. Tlie regiment was located at 
Kjirappa until the Gth December, when it moved to Masthura and march- 
ed over the Saprf Pass to Jarardd. On its way it took part in the fighting 
in the Waran Valley, when the men elicited the praise of General Symons 
by their steadiness under fire and abil'ty to move over bad ground. The 
corps remained at Jamrdd until the 13th Januarj', when it marched, 
fit Pfsh.iwar, to join the Buncr Field Force at Hotf Marddn. Its 
services were not utilised, as the enemy had submitted unconditionally, 
so it relumed to Nowshcra to entrain, and arrived at Nfibha after 
an absence of .«ix months.' The other war screices of the State, troops 
at different limes have been detailed in the History Section, pages 
3-{2 ff. 


Section H.-Pol ice and Jails. 


Co'ijn-I ... 

Sf-fhl Sup-jir'.i'ri:f.t 
Uepuiy ]r.ij>cc!ars 
S«);e«nli ... 

Drfjildn M 

Men m 

Maunlfl i~ 

Tool M 

Auxiliary 
TratUrj 


I 
I 
II 

13 

« II 

797 

... 135 
ftia 


The Police «Jervlcc of the Slate comprises 37 olHccre and 797 men as detail. poHo,. 

1 he I olicc .. erv icc 0 the nratgin- The Special Superintendent, 3raW« 4; and 48, 

©.■^cetj .« ~ 3? ,v|,oscscrviccsarcavail8blofor the investigation 

of serious aime in any locality, is sUitioned at 
the capital. There is a deputy inspector at 
each (hana, with a sergeant, dafaddr (or 
madad muharrir), a tracker, 1 1 constables and . 

2 mounted men. The chauki at Bliragaon 
is in cliargc of a sergeant and a dafadar with 
7 constables, and a sergeant is attached to 
M3 the Mdli at the capital. The auxiliary 
^ limdadi) pol'M arc stationed at the dep6t at 
19 h - apital, and are available to replace 
. • II „ They receive the same pay as the 

rasualticr. or v.icancir.'! in llic «««» Department is under 

rcgul.ir police, wr.)p- "f'cr Colonel of Police, 

the control of the of crimimd tribes, the Sansfs, Baurias 

The Sulc is free from 
.ind Mfnl!.s being all engaged in cultiva 

. I --it with accommodation for 500 prisoners, at fails. 

There is a central jau) > .^jl Bawal which can accommo- Taihig, 
the capital oI the Slate. _ i ■ g^pioyed on ordinary building work, 
d.ilc 100 prisoners. ‘,e also cmidoyed on other work such as 

and those in the central jau ^ and paper-making. Some- 

carpel-wcaving (both brick-making. 

times prisoners arcabocmpl^'" 
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Section I.— Education and Literacy. 


Formerly the State had no regular ^tem of education. All official 
•correspondence was conducted in Persian, which was taught in maktabs 
by masters who received no fixed salaries. Well-to-do people 

also had private teachers. Numerous books were read, cspcciiiliy books 
of letters to teach the art of correspondence. Mathematics were little 
taught, the midnii being usually ignorant of the science, and pddhds giv* 
ing instruction in it. Hence accounts were usually kept by Hindf-writers. 
Those who were educiited in Persian and could also keep accounts were 
called mulcaddis. In Bawal mensuration was confined, as a hereditary 
occupation, to a few families called nnrddh, who received a small salary 
from the State and dues in grain at each harvest from the villages. 
The first attempt to modernize education in the State dates from 
Sambat igzo, when Rdja Bliarpur Singh established a school, in 
N&bha itself, with one teacher in English and another for Aritbic and 
Persian, a third being added in i-gzi. Urdu, Persian and Sanskrit were, 
however, the main subjects and were taught on the old system. In 1930 
.the present Rdja appointed a new head master to the school, which 
improved its adminiBtr.-ition, but left the system of teaching unchanged. In 
■the same year schools were opened at Bawal, Amloh, Dhaula .and Dhanaula, 
.«ach under a single master. One was opened at Lohat Badi in 1931, In 1935 
a Ndgri-knowing pandit was added to the staff of the Nabha school and in 
1880 it was raised to the middle standard with a regular establishment, 
scholarships also being offered. In this year a school was also opened at 
Badhar in ms&mat Phdl. In Sambat 1939 a Nligri pandit was added 
to the staff at Bawal, and teaching in mathematics also begun there. 
Students first went to the Punjab University from the State in 1885. 
In 1886 a Gurmukhi teacher was added to the staff of the school at 
Phdl and in the ensuing year Gurmukhf schools, under a special super- 
intending officer, were established at Jalal, Jaitu, Pakhu, Bhdf Riipa 
and Jahlan in Phul : and at AlhdrSrn, Bhalwdn, Sabina, JalSn, Tohra- 
Khawara, Birdhanow, Dandrdla-DIifndsa and Mangewfil in Amloh t.ieg- 
mat, A par.d t was also added to the Ndblia school staff in tliis 
year, and in 1S88 it was raised to the status of a high school, its 
students first appearing in the Entrance Examination in 1890. In this 
year also a separate cantonment school w?s opened, in which English, 
Gummklif, Persian and other subjects were taught, its students rccciv, 
ing board, clothes and books gratis and a boarding-house being pro- 
vided. In 1893 the Nnbha high school was raised to collegiate status, 
and in 1895 four of its students pi-tssed the First Arts Examination, 
but in I S98 lack of funds compelled its reduction to a high school. In, 
*955 (1898 A.D.) a law lecturer was, however, appointed, and in 155® 
Sambat (1899 A.D.) a teacher to prepare students for the upper 
subordinate class was added. Thus the State now contains two 
middle schools at Bawal and Cholilin, and ten primary scliools af 
Amloh, Satina, Dhanaula, Phfil, Mandi-Phol, Jaitu, Bhal-Rdpa, Da- 
dahfir, Kintl and Kanina open to all castes, but in which fees are 
only levied from non-agriculturists, the sons of cultivators being exempt- 
At the capital is the Nibha high school open to all classes of the 
community on payment of the prescribed fees. Two per cent, is 
deducted from the pay of every civil servant of the State, and if one son attend 
the school no fera 'are charged ; if two attend, the second pays half the 
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A vaccination staff, consising of a Superintendent, with one vaccinator 
for each was first appointed in Sarahat 1939 (1882 AD.). Small-pox 
has been much diminished, but still afflicts the people in tiisavtafs Phdl 
and Amloh, though it is not very fatal in its effects owing to the general 
healthiness of those tracts. 



CHAPTER 1Y.~PLACES OR INTEREST. 

— >< — 


Amloh. 


IiMJ-quarlcrs of the 

li.‘V <?;■. ;• .* ’ ? « opjlation (igoi) a,0i6. It lies in 30“ 37' N. 

r ‘*"”'^'■***'’•*^>0/ Nabha on the rote! to Khanna. which is 


CHAP. IV. 
Places of 

h - ...--_ — . — ...... ,w. tfiiit;ii 19 intor/>c^ 

co-.ip:Hf t a ijztir which lies on either side of the Amr^i. ’ 


5 n-i'i *0 i!» r.crth 

i.y*. r-sl ftrt in wlijcli are the Kisdrtj/ ofliccs. The town is 
r '*■'■. Bh-xl'tUhaha Gate. Close to the fort 

«E^f t: , a jtj .f, Kith j 'ine oM*fa<hioae<l buildmi;St and in front of ir is a 
rar .*■.■>. A rt it sn o* I pUcc foanJeJ in 1763 (nikrami) alter the fall of 


’Sir 


:n>.. At fjii; 3 n^re vi!!t}:e, it tiecame the head-quarters of tho 
'“.if at!'! o-trt stich iiaportanec as it has to this fact. It has no 
tsspirisrS jra hat lately the nanufacture of iron safes and stools has 
evt;^; oa with 'uccc'S, and lhe<e -articles form the chief exported 
<t ■amttdiiic-. Ttrrc is a jisrih’, with a school and a post odicc. 

Oawai.. 


tJir.il, til* fea f.^uari'rs of the Iltwal w-cd'na/ and tahsll) lies south 
ct Nild.t in s'. 4' j,'. am! 76‘3'j'E. on the RAjpuiAna-MSIwa lino. Popula- 
tion (ly'nj 5.7JJ. It contains a stone fo.-t, in svhich some St.ito troops arc 
Cios" to the fort is (h- Ifasanpur nahatlo. The outer part 
tf tl,- ("r! Is for the r,t:dn:t oflicc sind treasury, and the police 
rtatJ^n a-d jail a.v close hy. A street runs from the Bfr Jhabaa to 
til- fort, an I lintdr the town this street has paiid shops on each side. It 
l-t'l' <jn up to th- Katra tes.fr, .a square surrounded by fiatid shops. 
Tf:-!- r*- .a ■'•tc'l Irads to the .Moli jtid, imsinj; through an old tasdr with 
d-'s-rt'^f! j*:o,!s. West of ih- Katr.t is n gate through which n metalled 
roid t-'ids to ill'* Milw.iy station. Outside this g.atc is a pskkd- sardi, 
ssi!!i a Kfatr g.’rd'-n. Itinval is a town of .in .incicnt type. Founded 
fa 1735 flihraml by Rio Sainsrnal, a Chiuh.'tn Rdjpiit of Mandhan, now a 
iiili::<* in Aloar, it sras named by liim after D.awdlin, the f;ot of his 
fet.'Ht; I’.Imja, bis descendant, grc,atly enlarged it, nnd it came to be 
S;r.u;7n .as Uhoja hi! Il.^aval. 7 he Gajars of the town claim descent from 
Uluia, ilseiitually it fell into tlw possession of the Naw.ibs of Jli.ajjar and 
th-jK- pai-i-d i-ito that of Ndbha. Under the Rdj.is of N.fbha the (own 
ba' b.-'-.i rxt*-ndrd. The Katr.a tasur was built in 1917 Dikr.amf, and the 
bift. which ia "till unfinislwd, was founded in 1932. Other buildings, 
a* itii the garden nnd send tank before mentioned, h.ivc all been built 
ijj.drf the’, \*ihh,a regime, Itcont.ains, howcs'cr, n mosque built in 96S 
H. m the reign ol Akb.ar,and still in good repair; also the tombs of 
H.-rt,»t Yu'tif rahahid and MWn Ahmad Slifdi, Darvesh. The challa of 
tl-’ Kboaia .Main-nd-din S.iliili commcmor.atcs ,1 visit of H.arrat Mu-iin-ud- 
din, Chi'l.ti of Aimer, and a f.air is held here on the soth of Jarnddi-ns- 
r'.ai. The tr.ade of the town .sulTers from competition from Rcw.drI, 
liiit it increasing. Grain is exported, hut the only other produce consists 
ol plums {ier) grown on grafted [peneafidi) trees. 

OllAh'AU(.A, 


Dhanaula lov/o, the he.ad-quartew of the Phul nisiimat and talisil lies 
/O miles svest of Niblm, in so-’i?' N. and 75^58' E. Population (1901) 
0 1 11. It is divided into scvcoal ojpidrs and contains a masonry fort, 
aVitiriour towers. The Nuzim's court is held in n building cricted over 
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its front gates, It contains a broad courtyard, on one side of which are 
the female apartments. East of the fort lies the Qillatvala Gate, whence 
run two paved streets, one to the Hadyaiawfila, the other to the Hathiwdia 
Gate, On either side of these streets are,shops. Just inside the Hathf* 
wdia Gate are a pakkd sardi, post office, dispensary and police station. 
Outside it is a garden o>ntaining a tank and other buildings. Outside 
the town lies the agriculturists' quarter, divided into the Jaidan, Manan, 
Jhajrian, Bangkhar Musulman and Bfinehgar ‘Jat&n agwdrs. The town 
was founded by Sardar Gurdit Singh in 1775 Bikramf, and was the 
capital of the State until NAbha was founded by Raja Hamfr Singh, 

JAITU, 

Jaitu, in the Phdl nisdmat, lies 40 miles east of Psrozepore, in 
30*26' N. and 74 * 55 ' E., and has a station on the Notth-\Vestern Railway 
line. It was founded by Jaitu, a Jat of the Sidhii ^0/, to which its land- 
owners belong. The place is intersected by a road, on either side of which 
are shops, but it owes its importance to its grain market, which lies half a. 
mile from the village, and to the cattle fair held in the month of Phigan. 
Outside the market is a steam oil-mill. Outside the town is a fort, in 
which is a police station, and close to it a gurdwdra ol the loth Sikh 
Guru. Two miles to the north is the spot where Guru Govind Singh 
practised archery and which is still reverenced. 

Nabha Town. 

The town of Ndbha lies on the RAjpura Bhatinda Railway, 32 miles- 
west of RAjpura. It is surrounded by a mud wall 8 feet broad and 18' 
feet high. It has 6 gates, PatiilawAla, AloharAnwAla, DoladdfwAla, Baurdn- 
wdla, MahinswAla and Jatdnwala named after the adjacent villages. The 
Rfijpura-Bhatinda Railway passes by the town, the station being, outside 
the Jatdnwdla Gate, The Baurdnwala Gate also communicates with the- 
station. The grain market in the town is near the Baurfinwdia Gate and 
the cantonment near the Doladdf Gate. Round it and at a short distance 
from the wall runs the ckakkar road, metalled with stone, with a circum- 
ference of almost four miles. There are four State gardens in Nabha. 
One garden inside the town by the PatiAlawala Gate is called Sh&m Bagh 
and two outside it are called the Pukhta Bagh and Mubirak Bagh. *1 he 
fourth garden behind the cantonment is called Koth! Bagh. The Ndbha 
rdjbdhtt, which irrigates all these gardens, winds round the town. Four 
of the gates are provided with tanks for the convenience of travellers. 
The town has four saraU besides a pakH sardi near the railway station,- 
One street in the town leads to the MahinswAla and Doladdf Gates. This- 
ih crossed in the centre by another street which leads to the PatialAwAIa 
Gate. On either side of it is a pakkd basdr with shops of all kinds. At 
the cross-roads is a square with shops on each side, called the Chauk 
dazdr frequented by vegetable and sweetmeat-sellers. This is the 
busiest part of the town. The road which leads from the BaurAnwAla 
to the Mahinsw&la Gate also has shops on either side. The basdr from' 
the chauk to PatiAIAwAla Gate is a handsome and flourishing one. The 
streets and lanes of the town are clean. The roads and water drains are- 
fakkd, Ekkds and carts can easily pass through the main streets. In the 
rainy season water collects in the neighbouring depressions, in spite of great' 
efforts to prevent it. The low ground of the Paundusar inside the town near 
the PatiAlawala Gate, where a large quantity of rain -water used to collect, 
has been filled up at great cost. Drinking wells are numerous and the water 
is pure. In the heart of the town is the fort with a pakkd rampart all round 
and four towers, one on each dde, Inside, one part is occupied by the 
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Mnlit Mubirak (R/ija’s teraia). On tbc other sii^e is Ihb Deorl (courti 
' '(i) A 7 n's and Divdn-i-Am, all the ofHccsoi the capital and a small gard,eni 
'hind nhich is the State stabib. Krar the gale o! the fort is the police 
station. In the Shim ctigh are the marble tombs of former Rlijiis. Imipedi- 
atcly behind the fort is the school) which has a spatious hall with rooms on 
either side. Kest to it .is a park, with office of the Pakhihi Khana: The 
upper rooms of Baehshi Khttna accommodate guests from other States. 
The Lansdownc hospital and p* h office are iltar ihe Baut&nwila Gate. 
The buil-'ings worth mention outside the town ftre near the PatiSliwila 
Gate. The Pukhl.i BAgh i.s surrounded by a pnkii wall within which 
arc the State 'gardens and the palaces of the ^Aja and the Tikka Sdhib, 
with a separate building for thh ladies of their families. His Highness' 
court is also held here. The .Mubarak High is close b)‘. In it is a 
spacious building, called “ Elgin House/' rhserved for thb ‘accommodation 
of distinguished visitors. 

PHUL. 

The town of Phul, the head-quarters of fhc Phdt msiim/it and tahstl^ 
lies 5 miles north of M.ihrAj Jn 3o®2o' N. and 75®g' E. Population (tgoi) 
A, 964. It is regularly built and divided into 8 aj^wdrs. Its wall is 
octa^nal, stiidded with f>akhi gateways, and encloses a masonry fori. 
The original buildings of Chaudhii Phul, with their hearths, still exist in 
the fort In the centre, besides the fenfnie ap,irtments, is a building 
ceWtd Knthi'Am. Facing the fort is the dispensary in a square whith is 
surrounded by shops. The town has a local reputation foe making opium 
of the best quality. It contains a MunSifTs court. Outside it is a tank.^ The 
groin market is .at RAmpur at<ation, 3 miles from Phfil itself, on the Rdjpura^ 
Bhotinda line, which is connected with Phfil by a metalled road. Phdl 
was founded bv Chaudhi Phdl in 1770 Bifcramf and then p.assed into the 
possession of tilok Singh. There is a vermicular middle school in Plid! 
and an anglo-vcrn&cular middle school at Chotifid some two miles from 
Pbtil itself. The town h<is also a garden. Outside the town is the tomb 
or samddh of Ckaudkrl Fhfil. 
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